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Art. I. PIEN = Of lateral 
HOE Lines, 
iy) ' 
YE an Interpretation. 


O:, an Explanation of the Elementary Characters of the Chinese; 
with an Analysis of their ancient Symbols and Hieroglyphics. By 
Foseph Hager, D, D. Folio. 21.25. Boards. Phillips. 1801. 


DR. HAGER, having in the course of last year circulated 
proposals for printing a dictionary of the Chinese characters and 
language, with a view to throw light on the subject, has been pre- 
vailed upon by his friends to offer to the public this preliminary 
volume; which, whether regarded as rew, curious, or splendid, 
is ‘highly entitled to attention. Its typographical excellence 
entitles it to no small degree of praise, whilst the beauty of the 
Chinese characters it exhibits, and the exquisite fabric of the 
paper, place it far beyond all competition with every other work 
of the kind: indeed, properly speaking, no work of the kind hath 
hitherto appeared. 

The learned author begins his preface by observing that, whilst 
the Phenician, Etruscan, and Egyptian alphabets; the Runic, 
Celtiberic, and Parsi characters, as well as the Indian and North- 
American hieroglyphics, have excited no inconsiderable portion 
of curiosity and research, it appears singular that the written 
janguage of the Chinese should have been so long passed over, 
or excluded. as an object -of general attention; notwithstanding 
that, since the*publications of Bayer and Fourmont, early in the 
past century, the history, philosophy, astronomy, and other 
sciences of the Chinese, have been considered and elucidated on 
various occasions. Nor does the doctor regard what has been in- 
serted in the French Encyclopedia as amounting to an exception; 
for though, amongst other alphabets, Chinese characters occur, 
no explanations are subjoined; and, in fact, they serve for no 
more than a specimen of the mannér of writing. 

The comprehensive knowledge of Chinese literature which 
De Guignes possessed well enabled him to supply the defect; 
but, if a few casual elucidations in the Memoirs of the Academy 
of Inscriptions be excepted, nothing of his, accompanied by the - 
original characters, has ever appeared ; and as to the two learned 
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jesuits Amiot and Cibot,—though the former transmitted various 
examples of Chinese characters in his Lettre de Pekin sur le 
Génie de la Langue Chinoise,—neither have furnished the neces- 
‘sary rules for reading, nor applying the significations of the 

primary characters when grouped together in compounds. The 
defects of Bayer’s work, and the tediousness of Fourmont’s (be- 
sides its being written in Latin) are motives alleged by Dr. 
Hager for the publication before us : 

‘I therefore thought it not inexpedient to renew the study of 
characters thus greatly neglected, and so much the rather, aftet hav- 
ing amassed abundant materials for a Chinese dictionary, which, if 
God grant me life, I propose to publish, and which this volume is in- 
tended to precede.’ Pp. iv. 

The introduction to these clementary characters affords proof 
of the most comprehensive research. Their invention is attri- 
buted to the first Chinese emperor Fohi, whom they consider as 
the autiror of writing, and before whose time faotted cords were 
used, as they were amongst the Peruvians. The first characters 
were two horizontal lines, one entire, the other divided, 


applied to signify perfect and imperfect—heaven and earth—the 
wiale and female, to whom, as to Osiris and Isis in Egypt, all 
nature was to be referred. These lines combined in eight dif- 
ferent trigrams constitute the celebrated Kua, or eight elements, 
four male and four female; a doctrine corresponding to what 
Iamblichus relates of the Egyptians, and what Seneca notices in 
his Natural Questions.—If, however, instead of instancing from 
De Guignes a similarity which is obviously the result of the 
mystical figments of later ages, Dr. Hager ‘had been less rapid 
in his transition from Fohi to philosophers of so modern a date, 
he might have found in the Kua, here annexed, 
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a commemorative record of the renovation of the human race 
by the eight persons saved from the deluge. Evidence without 
end has been brought to point out from Chinese traditions the 
identity of Fob: with Noah; and the established mode of repre- 
senting Fahi amongst the Chinese is as rising from a vast water- 
lily out of a boundless flood, holding forth on a tablet the Kua, 
and pointing to it with a writing reed or pencil*. Nor is this 
in the least inconsistent with the Ract's explanation; for if the 
two lines, as before mentioned, symbolise the two sexes, the third 
may signify on the same pring’pls the descendant from them, who 
was the first offspring of each pair born after the deluge for the 
renewal of the human kind. On this ground it is highly probable - 
that the Xua is not only, as Amiot supposes, of higher antiquity 
than any invention of Hermes, but than of every existing record. 
‘These form the text of the first and most ancient classic. 
book amongst the Chinese, well known to Europe under the 


name of oNt " Y:-King; and, being supposed ta. 
ad 


« 


eontain in a few lines the most sublime truths, are to this day 

consulted in every irhportant undertaking, and employed for pure 
oses of divination.’ 

The use of knotted cords, antecedent to the invention of writing, 

is considered by Dr. Hager as having still left its traces in the 


Y 
= yas Loexu, 
= 


or the figure that appeared on the back of the mystic fortoise, which, 
exhibits Aeaven and earth, perfect and imperfect, by even and odd 
numbers in different combinations:—but as the learned doctor 
admits that both the Chinese astronomers, and the Japanese their 
disciples, represent the constellations, not by animal figures like 
the Egyptians, &c. but in a manner that resembles knotted cords, 


the Great Bear, for instance, thus: 


it seems to us more probable that this mode referred rather te 
the number of stars so tied, knotted, and grouped. Hence then, 
as also in respect to the Kua, the earliest writing amongst the 
Chinesé seems to have been secondary to, or the result of, the 


_ 





* See Mémoires de Missium 
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notation of numbers ; and this is further confirmed by what im- 
mediately follows, the doctor deducing the Chinese abacus, or 
arithmetical instrument, from the use of the knotted cords, or beads 
sliding on pack-thread, to which their only coin, strung by tens 
or multiples of tens, succeeded as counters. 

What Dr. Hager hath observed on the correspondence of the 
Roman abacus to the Chinese, and the numerical signs of both, 
is uncommonly ingenious and striking. We will here insert 
them. | 

iI lilt 


I 
=—~—"7FR, 
Wee ort, ——.<-, : 
and ar the Chinese numbers are formed horizontally, whilst 
those of the Romans are perpendicular, so the same analogy 


takes place in the characters for zen, viz. X and 


Whence, 
=, 


corrrespond to XI 


Hh 
XX 


to XxX 


And as the.Roman X is made up of XY or twice five, so the 
a, 


Chinese character > 4 for five intimates that the ten is di-” 
vided by #avo. 

‘ But what,’ adds Dr. Hager, ‘ is more singular, and seems 
scarcely to be a mere accident, is, that the three chief Roman 
cyphers, I, V, X, or one, five, and ten, are denoted in Chinese by 
the same sounds.’ 

For the doctor’s account of this agreement, and the -cor- 
respondence of the numerical and musical system of Pythagoras 
with those of the Chinese;—the similarity between the game of 
Greeks supposed to haye becn invented before the siege of Troy, 
and the Chinese chess; in proof of which Mr. Christie’s very 
curious treatise on the subject, now in the press, is cited;—the 
same division of the zodiac amongst the Chinese, Greeks, and 
Romans; the same number and order of the planets; their appli+ 
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eation to the same days of the week as amongst the Romans, &c. 
—we must refer our readers to the book itself; as also for what 
relates to the subject of religion. 

Subsequent to the trigrams of Fohi, which Amiot concurs 
with us in carrying back to the deluge, Xin-nung, next in‘ suc- 
cession, is said to have invented sixty-four sexagrams, of which 
we give one as a specimen: 

ES 
—_ «8 


Hk ay 


© Each of these figures explains one of the eight ¢rigrams, 
and the modern character in the centre of each ascertains to 
which it belongs. These hexagrams are held to comprise the 
whole circle of human-knowledge, and, together with the tri- 
grams; are to be considered as the most ancient symbols and 
ieroglyphics of the Chinese.’ Pp. xx. 


On these subjects, however, the Chinese are by no-means un- 
animous, some maintaining that the Le«u on the back of the 
tortoise appeared first to Ta-yu, first emperor of the dynasty of 


Yr. 
Hia, whilst the ta] Y | Ho-tu only was revealed to 


Fchi, and is said to have appeared to him on the body of a dragon 
ascending from a river. Dr. Haget no doubt would have been 
highly gratified with the sight of this very figure (having on its 
back the Ho-tu, nearly as given at the close of this dissertation) 
amongst the curious bronzes in lord Besborough’s collection, 
recently purchased by Mr. Bradshaw Cavendish. 

Of the most aricient characters, next to the symbolic lines, 
Kien-lung, the late emperor, published a rhonument, comprising 
all he could collect from medals, seals, vases, stones, and se- 
pulchral edifices, which amounted to thirty-two different kinds, 
exemplified in a poem of his own composing, of which a 
copy, sent from China, may be seen in the national library at 
Paris; but for the names and discriminating principles of these 
characters the reader must consult this work of Dr. Hager, who, 

2C 3 
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after numerous elucidations of different classes, proceeds to cone 
sider them as derived from symbols, and points out various ex- 
amples in proof, one of which we subjoin; 


© The modern character f Tien, heaven, seems ne 


longer to import either a physical or symbolic representation of 
the object; but if we consult the Chinese dictionaries under this 


character, and consider its variations, the progress of them may 
be gradually traced. It was first represented by three lines, 


us 
wt. te 
obviously to intimate that. the Chinese, like the Chaldeans*, ad- 
mitted three heavens, the planetary, sidereal, and empirical; a notion 
unascertained till the time of St. Paul, who relates that he was 
cages up to the third heaven: 2 Cor. xii.2. And here it deserves 
to be noticed, that also in the trigrams of Fohi heaven is repre- 
sented by the ¢4ree uppermost unbroken lines in the Kua. In 
after times, however, these three lines assumed the forms which 


follow oN 4 fay ia ae — several others, till 


at length they descended to this FR: P, XXXIV. 


. , Having given different specimens with explanatory references, 


Dry. Hager proceeds to illustrate some in 
t 


Ta K Te 
my 
wag y | inscription 

fey 





ming 4 engraved ; 


basin 





*® Bailly Hist. de l’Astson. anc. i. p. 390.’ 
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the whole of which, transcribed from a rock near the source of 
the Heang-ba, or Yellow River, is inserted to gratify the curious 
in Paleography, the missionaries at Pekin having no copy of it, 
from the Japanese ad Eos with which the doctor was fa- 
voured by Mr. Titsingh in London, it being a monument more 
ancient perhaps than the Arundelian marbles or the characters 
of Persepolis. 

Dr. Hager proceeds to the question started some years ago, 
Whether the Chinese characters resembled the hieroglyphics 
of the Egyptians ?—an opinion which Kircher had entertained, 
and after him Mairan, who was answered by Father Parennif. 

The reviver of this paradox (as it is styled by Dr. Hager) was 
the late Mr. Needham, who fancied that the characters on a 
bust of Isis in the king of Sardinia’s collection were really-Chi- 
nese. Mistaken, however, as Mr, Needham might have been, 
in the ground of his opinion, we confess that the doctor appears 
to us too precipitate in terming Kircher’s supposed resemblance 
a paradox; for the doctor not only admits that De Guignes, 
who was certainly a’competent judge, himself undertook to 
evince a relation between the real Egyptian characters and the 
Chinese, ‘ but actually composed a work to show that each of 
the 214 Chinese keys, or elements, corresponded to Egyptian 
hieroglyphics; that they were of the same shape and significa- 
tion; and consequently were identified.’ Now what does Dr. 
Hager oppose? Why, that because this work hath never ap- 
peared, and its author is no more, therefore it is inconclusive 
and unfounded:—de non apparentibus, et non existentibus, idem est. 

What Amiot hath replied to the queries of the Royal Society, 
and Cibot, in his Essay on the Chinese characters, (Mém. des 
Miss. de Peking, tom. 1x. p. 338, &c.) we cannot allow to be so 
full a refutation of the position itself, as our author supposes ; 
for whoever will consult the characters annexed to: Amiot’s let- 
ter, published at Brussels by Needham, or the same plates in the 
LIXth volume of the “cen ical Transactions, must perceive 
(not so much indeed from Tab. XXVIII, XXIX, XXX, XXX, 
which are given for the purpose, as from others that follow) in- 
stances of agreement in hieroglyphics, where not only the natu- 
ral archetype of the principal figure was common to coun- 
tries, but also in conventive and arbitrary adjuncts ;—a circum- 
stance which strongly implies intercourse at least, if not a com- 
mon origin. Such comparison then will not, we think, show 
the hypothesis to be groundless, because the Chinese charac- © 
ters contained in this work should not occur in the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics given by Niebuhr; for neither doth this work, nor 
Niebuhr’s, give the whole of either. That the river-horse, cre- 
codile, ibis, and ichneumon, animals of Egypt, are not to be found 
amongst the Chinese characters, 9 admit ; but, in respect to the 
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lotus, papyrus, &c. there is more than ground for the contrary 
assertion ; and as to the figures of men with hcads of birds, dogs, 
-&c. or of birds with human heads, these are not to be considered 
as simply charagters of writing, but, on the contrary, picturesque 
groups, brought together to typify an allegorical system of phy- 
-sics and religion. Between the sma!! and more abstract cha- 
racters, surrounding these large symbolic figures, and some of 
the Chinese, a few resemblances are conceded; but this, Dr. 
Hager’ says, proves as little as a few words commen to two lan- 
guages would prove them be one. Yet, admitting it to prove no 
more, it proves at least so much,—and therefore some affinity : 
but, allowing these symbols to be altogether arbitrary, and re- 
presentative of no ordinary forms in nature, the presumption of 
agreement has considerable weight. 

Dr: Hager next sets himself to disprove, in opposition to 
Raspe, a resemblance between the Chiftese and Persepolitan 
characters, in which, having interspersed some curious remarks, 
he thus reverts to the former subject :—* As to the Perse- 
politan characters, as well as the Egyptian hieroglyphics, if a 
comparison should be instituted, it ought to be directed to the 
ancient characters of the Chinese, and, accordingly, it is to 


’ a i 
those styled Pe Ku-ven, we are referred; biit 


as those of this class were images only, or representations of 
forms, and but few compafatively remain, the comparison, Dr. 
Hager affirms, should be transferred to the next most ancient in- 
scriptions. Here, however, hesitating to join issue, we revert fo 
our former position,—that though natural objects common to 
all countries must be. resemblant in their representations, and 
consequently imply no inference of intercommunity amongst 
different nations similarly representing them, yet where such 
forms occur as are in themselves not natural, but altogether ar- 
bitrary and conventive, there, intercourse is plainly concluded. 
Denying any congruity between the Mexican hieroglyphics 
and the Chinese, as also between the latter and the rude figures 
of North-east Asia, the doctor goes on to. point out the next 
class of characters, which succeed the Kuven, commonly called 


a Ap, Oe 
45? “py 
i 3 Chuen-tsn, 
which still are retained in inscriptions, titles, seals, &c. Thus 
_@ treatise in the British Museum on Chinese philosophy hath the 
following annexed, : : 
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to show. authoritatively that the doctrine which the work con- 
tains corresponds with the theses and decisions of the hall, 
where literary subjects are discussed in the emperor’s presence. 

The Ghuen-tsu class of characters was in use at the time of 
Kong-fu-tsu, or the celebrated Confucius; and, whilst they differ 

not essentially from those in general application, have a better 
and more regular form. Of the latter kind, styled, not im- 
properly by bishop Warburton, the running hand of .hierogly- 
phics, it hath been said the number. exceeds 80,000; but it 
should be observed that far the greater part are synonymous, as 
is evident from Parennin, who communicated to Maitan the 
word age in a hundred different characters ; and, thus, Aappiness 
may be traced into’ as many forms in expressing the general 
wish of it. Different sects have their own characters; and 
«that of Fo alone is said to have introduced 26,430; ‘so that,’ as 
Dr. Hager observes, ‘ when a proper allowance is made, it will 
be found that about 10,000 are sufficient for reading the best 
books of each dynasty :’ consonant to which is the adage,—that 
he who knows this number is qualified: for the degree of ba- 
chelor. 

Numerous as the Chinese characters are, their words are sur- 
prisingly few: Bayer makes them’no more than 318, of which 
he has given a list; but Dr. Hager reckons 400 [afterwards 
350]. From their paucity, and all being moricsyllabic, Webb was 
induced te contend that the Chinese was the primitive language. 
To remedy the inconvenience. of their being so few, accents 
have been applied to diversify them by tones. These discrimi- 
nations, invented by Father Pantoja, one of the first missionarics 
to China, are here explained, as being not only essential to the 
pronunciation of the language, but also for finding out the im- 
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port of each word in the dictionary. The tones represented by 
musical notes Dr, Hager thus ingeniously determines : 





¢ TTY, In the first tone = the sound is fixed and the 
same, viz. is carried on in one continued length, in 
BN __ the manner of a minum; for example, 


@ husband. 













A . 
¢ FU, In. the second tone TaN the sound is lower, 
and seems to run with rapidity, and almost insen- 
sibly, through all the intermediate notes, down to 


to belp. the octave below, thus, #2 











In the third tone \Q the voice seems to begin 


from the larger fourth above the first, de- 

T scending to it with velocity, and running also 

~ with: rapidity through the intermediate notes, 
am, 










thus, 











In the fourth tone a the sound ascends to 


2 lu about the large fourth, and seems to be opposite. 
to the third tone before described, thus, 







The fifth tone (_J being the shortest of 


15 all, admits of no vibration, and is a quick sound, 


i==/ dull and thick, being neither high nor low, 
to conceal, thus, a 


* These five tones again are called either simple, with a point, or 
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with an aspirate; or else, at the same time, pointed and aspirated. 
In these four variations all the words of the Chinese language, 
expressed in the European manner, are included. Pointed 
tones have the same accents, with the addition of a point, 


thus, —— IX X SY VJ The intent of these is to 


show, that the words ending in ¢ have a middle sound between 
e and 7; those ending in o a middle sound between o and 4; and 
those ending in w a sound like the French. v. The guttural tone 
_ 4s expressed by the spiritus asper of the Greeks over the vowel : 


for example, TIEN, a field, as though it were T-HIEN,’ pe. li. 


Hence Dr. Hager proceeds to consider how far the similar 
distinctions are, or are not, applicable to other languages; and 
particularly to that of the Japanese, which, though expressed by 
Chinese characters in writing, differs essentially when spoken, not 
only from being much more copious and polysyllabic, but also 
as that, whilst the Chinese is destitute of declensions, conjuga- 
tions, and tenses, the Japanese resembles the Greek, Latin, or 
languages in common; and the order of its construction ends 
where that of the Chinese commences. 

Having noticed other properties of Chinese. characters,—such 
as being written both perpendicularly and horizontally, and though 
the same in form, yet totally different when pronounced from 
the language of other nations, besides the Japanese, who, instead 


PAN 
ef expressing - ji Hia-y, with the Chinese, calf 


_ the island so styled Y’¢s-s0,—Dr. Hager introduces some pertinent 
remarks in support of those who have proposed the Chinese for 
an universal character, instancing in their favour what happened 
since lord Macartneéy’s embassy to China at Pu/o Condore, where, 
though the allegorical language was utterly unintelligible, the 
ampediment to conversation was removed by writing,—the Chi- 
nese characters having an equal advantage with the Arabic 
numbers, which, chough differently named in different languages, 
convey the same meaning wherever they are known. 

Adverting to the different modes of writing in Japan and 
other countries, and interspersing his remarks with pertinent 
illustrations, the doctor at length comes to the elements com- 

prised in this work. In tracing their history, he presents a 

variety of examples applicable to their use, from which we 

might select many striking particulars. These obsérvations are 
followed by the keys themselves, under the title of 
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«ULH TWO 
1 
PE HUNDRED 
iy 
XE TEN t and 


SU FOUR ) FOURTEEN 
ELE- 


PU TRIBUNALS, ; aioe 


The elements are subdivided into sections; the first of which 
contains those of one stroke or /inc, amounting to six characters } 
the seeond, of two strokes, ¢wenty-three; the third, tqwenty-one of 
three strokes each; the fourth, thirty-four characters of four 
strokes; the fifth, of five strokes, fawerty-three characters ; the 
sixth, twenty-nine of six strokes; the seventh, /aenty characters 
of seven strokes; the eighth, xine of cight strokes; the ninth, 
eleven characters of nine strokes; the tenth, of ten strokes, eight 
characters; the eleventh, six characters of éleven strokes; the 
twelfth, four characters of twelve strokes; the thirteenth hath, of 
as many strokes, four characters ; the fourteenth, ‘avo characters of 
fourteen strokes; the fifteenth, ove of fifteen strokes; the sixteenth, 
two of sixteen strokes; and the seventeenth, ove of the same 
number. ‘These several sections, thus distinguished, explained, 
and applied, are followed by a table, which exhibits forty Chi- 
nese characters, the elements of which are of difficult research; 
to this is subjoined ‘another of references to the elementary cha- 
racters; and the whole is closed with a Chinese inscription, ex- 
pressing the sense of the Psalmist—From the rising of the sun 
unto the going down of the same, the Lorv’s name is to be praised. 

In having extended this article to an uncommon length, we 
have to plead, besides the novelty of such a work in England, 
and its unparalleled splendor, both its merit and utility, with the 
hope that the public, by taking an interest in it, may encourage 
the dictionary, of which it is the intended prelude: but whe- 
ther Dr. Hager may have sufficient support to fulfil his inten- 
tion or not, the work before us will serve as a sufficient clue to 
the MSS dictionaries already in Europe, and in this point of 
view we most strenuously recommend it. In a commercial 
light, a better acquaintance with the Chinese cannot fail to be of 
use; but there are a thousand particulars which render a know- 
ledge of their writings ‘most highly important; nor will we 
presume to doubt that, when every other pursuit that invites 
the human mind is most eagerly engaged in, this, which discloses 
a field in many respects so inviting, will rernain uncultivated, 


Having observed im the foregoing article, that, whether Dr. 
Hager’s Chinese Dictionary should or should not be published, 
the elementary characters contained in this work would suffice 





cio ¢ 
cu Cc 
cho | 
fi fo 
hen | 
hive) 
hun 
iven 
kim 
jeao 
ma n 
mon 
nge 
nun 
pim 
guel 
sie S$ 
suon 
tui ¢ 
xa x2 
xue 3 
It 
adopt 
catio? 


It 


B chara 


speec 
positi 
An 
if pre 
love a 
in nge 
tober 
verba 
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for consulting the MSS dictionaries, we have judged it not im- 
proper to subinin, what we are sorry Dr.Hager hath not 
given, viz. the General Rules of Grammar, which, after the cha- 
racters sought for have been found in the dictionary, will still 
be requ wisite to.connect them. 

Premising then, with Bayer, that all the words of which the 
Chinese language consists are the 318 annexed monosyllables, 
we will add the rules under their respective divisions. 


F Words of the Chinese Language. 


ga gai ¢ gam ¢an ¢ao ce cem ceu ci ciam ciao cie cien ciéu cim cin 
cio ciu cive civen ciun ¢oo gu Gui Gum ¢cun ¢guon cai cam can co 
cu cum cha chai cham chan chao che chen cheu chi chim chin 
cho chu chua chuam chue chuen chui chum chun fa fam fan feu 
fi fo foe fu fuen fum ge gen fn gvei hai ham han hao he hem 
hen hew hi hia hiai hiam hiao hie hien hieu him hin hio hiu hive 
hiven hium hiun ho hoa hoai hoam hoan hoe hoei hoen hu hum 
hun j jo ju iven jui jum jun ja jai jam jao je jen jeu um inio iu ive 
iven jum jun ke kem ken keu ki kia kizi kiam kiao kie kien kien 
kim kin kio kiu kive kiven kium kiun la lai lam lan lao lo loam 
leao lem leu lieu li lie lieu lim lin lie liu lo lu lui lum lun Juen 
ma mal mam man mao me mem men meu mi miao mie mim “a 
mo mu muen muy muen na Nai Nam nan nao nem ngai ngan n 
nge ngen ngeu nga ni niarn niao nio nien nieu nim nui num 
nun nuen o pa pai pam pan pao pe pem peu pi piao pie pien 
pim pin po poi pu puen pum puen qua que quai quam quan 
quei quen quo quon Sai sam san sao se sem sen seu si siam siao 
sie sien sicu sim sin sio siu sive siven siun so su sui sum sun 
suon ta tai tam tan tao te tem teu ti tiao tie tien tieu tim to tu 
tui tum tun tuen u va vai vam ve van ven vl vin vi vo von vu 
xa Xai xaM xan xao xe xen xXeu Xi xiaO xim Xin xo xoa xu xuam 
xue Xui xun, 

It is to be noticed that these words, expressed in the manner 
adopted by the Portuguese missionaries, have different signifi- 
cations annexed, according to their various accents. 


Of Nouns. 


It may be observed in general that no word has any certain 
8 character to distinguish it as noun, verb, or any other part of 
speech, but may be taken either according to its difference of 
position or relation. 

Any word preceding another, and governing it, is a verb; but 
if preceded by another, i itis anoun, ‘Thus agai signifies both to 
lve and love. Hence, in ngo ngai sz, J love thee, it is a verb; but 
in ngo tie ngat, my Jove, it is a noun. Excepting, however, fa, 
todent, and kin, to hide, which, with a few others, are only used 
verbally, 












~ 
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ADJECTIVES, 


in like manner, differ not from substantives; the same word whee 
te first being an adjective, and when last a substantive. Thus 
0 gin is a good man; on the contrary, gin te hao, is the goodness 
of a man. To a substantive, however, not used adjectively, cv is 
added: for example, fa ¢u signifies a house, and co ¢u, brothers. 


GENDERS 


eccur not in the Chinese language. 
ComPaRISONS 


are made by hem, much more, as kem hao, better; and by te, much, 
which is always placed after, as 4ao to, good much, i. e. better. 
Tven te to, far much, better. Often by quo, in the sense of ex. 
ceeding, as, hao quota, in goodness exceeding him, that is being better. 
The superlative is made by give, as give hao, or hao give, indif. 
ferently, altogether good, or best; give siao, least. The particles 
te hin and ti ye constitute the superlative, the former placed last, 
and the latter first; thus, siao te kim signifies /east, and ti ye hao, 


best. 


















NuMBERs. 

The plural differs from the singular either by the repetition of 
a word, as gin gin, men, or by adding the particle mén, as gin men, 
men, In cases, however, where the context implies plurality, the 
repetition or particle is omitted: as, to gin, many men; kiao ki ca, 
call some men. ; 








Casts. 


The genitive precedes the case by which it is governed, as fre- 
quently in our own language. Often, however, #e, the sign of 
the genitive, is added: gin tie hao, literally, man i the goodness, 
or man’s goodness; and so, gin men tie hac, men of, the goodness, 
or men’s goodness, for the goodness of man, or of men. 

The Chinese have no other cases, but supply the want of them 
by a varicty of particles. 

Of Pronouns. 


The pronouns of the Chinese are not declined, and are only 
these three, ngo, ni, ta. ‘The plural is expressed by the particle 
men, as ngo men, we, &C. 

Derivative pronouns are likewise signified by the addition of 
tie: thus, ngo tie keu, my dog; ni tie heu, thy dog; ta tie keu, his dog. 

The indeclinable particle xui, who, which, in the singular, 1s 
referred to the class of pronouns; as is co co, any one; gu kia, oF 
gu ki, be; also na co gin and che co gin, that, Or this man. But 
this ox, this horse, is expressed by che che ngeu, na pie ma; for nae 
and che co are applied to men only. 


Of Verss. 
The active differs from the passive solely by position ; for the 
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active invariably precedes the noun it governs: as ngo ngai tay 
J love him. ‘The passive follows it with the particles pi and gnet 
interposed; as ngo pi fa tie ngai and ngo gnei ta ngai, I by him am 
loved. 

The optative mode is also expressed by the particles pa pu te, 
J wish, in the present, preterite, and future; as ngo pa pu te mgt, 
Z wish I may love. 

The preterfect is distinguished from the present by the par- 
ticles /eao and quo leao; thus, go ngat, I love ; ngo ngai leao, I have 
loved ; ngo ngai quo leao, I have ali ‘eady loved. 

Besides these particles the preterite passive is known by 7; as 
ngo pi ta ugai quo leao, I have by him been loved. ‘Thus also, in the 
optative, pa pu te ta ngai quo leao, I wish I-were loved; and papa 
te pi ta ngai quo leao, I wish by him I were loved. 

The imperfect is expressed by na xi kien and nu xi gie: as na 
xi kien ngat, then I loved, and by the particle gai, now. 

The future is signified by the particle ciam, for instance, nge 
ciam ngai, I will beat. ‘The passive is denoted as before. 

These particles, however, are omitted, if they have once beer 
inserted, or if there be any other indication to ascertain the mood 
and tense of the verb. 

Of PREPostTions. 


Prepositions are placed before verbs, as gieu co, I first do; 
so heu, afterward; xam, above; bia, beneath; nai, within; vat, 
avithoul, Fc. 

‘The same are put after nouns, as frequently in the German; 
as, fam gien, before the house; muen heu, behind the door ; the gu xams 
upon the table. 

But if prepositions be accompanied by the particles mien and 
tet, nouns in this case also are placed after them. Xam mieny 
beu mien. "Thus, /; teu and /i mien, within; vai mien and vai tei, 
avithcut. Also gue? in the sense of instead, or on account of; guet 
ticn chu tao na li, for ihe sake of heaven's lord come hither. 


Of ADVERBS. 

Nouns are: often used as adverbs, and sometimes more than 
one word is required to express an adverb, ‘There are, how- 
ever, no adverbs of calling, exhorting, and showing; these be- 
ing all denoted by nouns ond verbs. 

Of wishing, pa pu te, I wish. 

Of answv ering, ni, it 15 $9; ou gen, certainly. 

Of confirming, chin tie, truly ; chou chin tie, indeed; quo gen, 
most certainly; chin chim tie, most truly. 

Of denying and forbidding, pu, not; mo, no; vn, it is not; 
pu co, i is nat convenient; pit gen, not 59, by no méans, otherwise, 
in anotier manner, 

Of doubting, Ase, by chance; be ha, perba; aps © 
Of choosing, sim and nim ca, tf i better, ranker. 
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Of comparing, hem and kem to, by much more; kem hao, better. 

Of congregating, um, at cnce; je tum, together, in like manner. 
OF separating, lim and lim vat, besides. 

Or inforcing, kin, diligently; kiamy strenuously. 

Of remitting, hew cre, negligently, renussly, unusually. 

Of time, Hin ge, to-day; mim 8's to-morrow; $9 By yesterday ; 
‘gien ge, the day before yesterday, three days ago; beu ge, every day. 

Or place, che li, here; cu, hence, this way; na li, where, 
whence, whither, which way: thus; gai na li chu, where do you 
isve? na tt lai, when do you come? ni kin la li, whither do you go? 
quo na li, which « way pass you over? co chu, wheresoever. 

Of number, je cu, once; ul cu, twice: to placed after a num- 
ber augments it by Ten. Xe xten to, or xe to men, more than 
ten years. But saz su is used to signify any uncertain number 
under ten; for instance, téree or four. Cham, cham, often, 
always. 

Ot order, i fey also; teu fe, at first; heu mien and heu lay, ste 
condly, afterward ; chum, at last, finally. 

Of event,. Ace gems accidentally, fortuitously. 

. OF likeness, ju, just as; pi ju, alike; pu tum, unlikely. 

Of quality, xen or miao, handsomely, prettily; hao, well; bao te 
hin, in the best manner; kiao, ingeniously, acutely. 

Of quantity, xao, a little; to, much; keu, enough; keu leao, suf= 


fii iently, 


Ot “exclusion, tan, only; cha ptt to, almost. 
Of sweating. ‘Fhe Chinese have no adverbs, but substitute 


imprecations instead of them. 


INTERJECTIONS. 
Of grieving, gu, O evil! cu nao, Ob grief! co lien, O pitiable! 
miserable! ' 
Of admiration, 4, excellent ! 
Of exclamation, v hu, gat, ab! oh! 


Of ConysuncTions. 


The copulatives are, v/, yeu, je, hie, cie. The last is thought 
elegant.and erudite; but copulatives are oftea omitted. 

‘Terminatives, ye and y. 

Disjunctives, ye pu, also not. 

Adversatives, sui xi, although, however ; gen, nevertheless ; ki gen, 
since; je, if; cai, if indeed. ‘These all are prefixed. 

Of NumBers. 

Though what relates to numerical characters, as well as the 
greater part of what has been noticed concerning adverbs, 
prepositions, &c. might be referred to dictionaries; yet, in 


respect to particular He Apes it must not be passed over, that 
numbers, simply as such, cannot be applied to them. Thus, 
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je tem, ene lanthorn, cannot be said, but je can tem. ‘So, speak- 
ing of paper, or a table, or a sofa, and the like: je cham chi, a 
leaf of paper ; je cham cho gu, a one table; je cham y ¢uy a one, or 
single, sofa. In the same manner, je che, of ships, degs, poultry, 
shoes, stockings, and cther articles in pairs; je chim, of palanquins 
and chariots; je chu, of pestles for mortars; je co, of men, as je co 
fu gin, a woman; je co, of houses. A variety of others might be 
added, which a reference to the dictionary will explain, but 
which, for want of characters, cannot here be expressed. 

If to the knowledge of philosophical grammar the foregoin 
rules be applied, it can scarcely be imagined how soon and wit 
what precision the signification of Chinese characters and their 
relative import arte gained; nor to a speculative mind are 
there many investigations that can afford a more pratifying ex- 
ercise, independently of the various sources of information 
which such an investigation would explore. 





== 


Art. I].—ETPIMIAOT ®OINIZZAI. Euripides Phenisse ad 
Fidem Manuscriptorum emendata et brevibus Notis Emendationum 
potissimum Rationes reddentibus instructa. In Usum Studiose 
Fuventutis. 8vo. 35. sewed. Wilkie. 





WE resume our criticisms on professor Porson’s progressive 
edition of Euripides; and are arrived at the last play, for which 
the public is yet indebted to the sagacity, learning, and in- 
dustry of this incomparable editor; whom our warmest wishes 
of health attend and of a speedy accomplishment of his under- 
taking. 

At the very commencement of his notes the reader will see, in 
the remarks on verr. § and 16, admirable specimens of that accu- 
racy of erudition and sobriety of judgement in which the pro- 
fessor has no superior: though some may be inclined to think our 
own emendation of Sophocles CEd. Col. 1623, proposed in our 
criticisms on the Hecuba*, more simple and probable than the so- 
lution of that difficulty in the former of the notes to which we 
here refer. 

V.12. ‘nadsor dD loxacryy we, revo yap waryp 
elero—.’ P. 5. 
The remark here is, ‘ ovoza recte supplet Bos.’ 

This we apprehend to be a mistake, though diffidence will 
misbecome no critic in opposition to such authorities. Elliptical 
forms would be very vague and uncertain indeed, were they to 
be thus supplied by terms unrelated to the context. In all such 
instances, if we be not deceived, a congenial word, compre- 
hended in one preceding, is always to be supplied: and accord 





* See Vol. XXX. New Arr. p, 252. 
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ingly, in the present case, the pronoun rzto tacitly respects nana, 
the substantive derived from the verb xaaew, thougl: that noun, 
perhaps, be not commonly extant in the natural acceptation, ex- 


cept in compounds. 


Ver. 34. 6 evreiye, Tove Ourayras exuadey ScAwv—. 

‘ rovg Guravras omnes edd. et MSS. Sed cum hunc titulum cum 
matre communicatum noluisse Euripidem existimet Valckenzrius,, 
lectionem prefert a Strabone conservatam XVI. p. rrog. C. rovs 
renovras. . Me quidem, ne hoc reciperem, deterruit locus Med. 1059, 
ubi Medea de se sola verbum efcgorauey adhibet. Noster Inone apud 
Stobeum XXXVIII. p.149. ris aga myrye 4 warye naxey meyer 
Beorois eguce rov durweupoy Pbovov.” Pp. 7. 

- The professor’s decision is perfectly just, and did not require 
the direct example which he has produced in confirmation of 
his sentence. Nothing is more common, and a remark to this 
effect may be found in the latter part of our criticisms on the 
Orestes, than for one generic term to be comprehensively applied 
by these writers, for the sake of brevity, to a collection of subjects 
indiscriminately, when it possesses a strict and exact relation to 
one only of the number. 


Ver. 47. * Keswy adergos raya xygoooes Asyyy—. 
© Keewy 7 Ald. et pars codicum. Sed copulam inutilem abjecit 
Grotius, et post eum Kingius, MSS. secuti.’ p. 8. 


We think it more probable that the stroke of a letter had been 
too much extended to the left, and that the author gave Kyew 
I” adeagos—. When the [ became changed to a T, and thus su- 
perfluous, the omission of it by some MSS is easily explained. 


Ver. 54. * rintw be radas maith, dvo mev agoevas, 
ErconAsa, xAsivyy ts TloAuveimous Biay, 
nopas Te dioras.’ P. 8. 


Here we may see how the plainest proprieties can escape the 
notice of the most acute and accomplished critics; and should 
learn a lesson of modesty and humility from this occurrence. 
Nothing in emendatory criticism can be more clear and indis- 

_ putable than the necessity of substituting 
xopas AE diccas—. 


Ver. 86.. * w xdewor osxois, Avriryoun, Saaros artim. 
yor"y g 


‘ wepx pro rare: Marklandus, scilicet ut figuram Colophoniam vi- 
‘ taret. Supra 17. w OySaici evrwmos avak.’ P. tO. 


__A very stramge observation indeed; and attempted to be 
¢onfirmed by an example no less strange, and utterly inapplicable! 
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How was it possible that Markland, or:indeed any noviciate in 
classical learning, who had gone through his syntax, 


—Urbi pater est, urbique maritus,— 


could object to such a government? The objectionable circum- 
stance of the passage is the double dative ; a peculiarity of com- 
position highly unacceptable from whatever author: Besides 
xasivoy is neither a suitable epithet for a retired and uncelebrated 
maiden, nor for the metaphorical appellation Sarcs. We expect 
and require something like g:aov, as in Homer; like evyaayov, as in 
Lycophron; -yavuxepov, as Oppian; or wobewoy, as Meleager. Since 
the pxdagogus was calling forth a.sequestered damsel from 
her retirement in the house, had the poet written, 


Q KAAON EN oimos, Avtiyovy, Saros warp 


we should: have acknowledged the correspondency.of the epi- 
thet, and acquiesced in the simplicity of the construction. We 
mean not to pass off our conjecture for the true reading, but to 
guard the reader against the professor’s misconception, both of 
the passage itself and Markland’s very just objection to it. 


Ver. 116. © Sagces ta y evdoy argaarws ever worss. 


* Ridet Lucianus‘ Jove Tragedo II. p. 646. Oagce ra vecher 
wrgarws exes Seris. Ubi legisse videri posset roc.’ P. 13. 


The professor’s conclusion is unwarranted. It is by no means 
necessary to suppose, with respect to Lucian, that he intended 
a sarcastical reflexion on the poet. He quotes Homer, for 
example, in very many instances, without any apparent design of 
‘ ridiculing the passage, and with a view only of showing his own 
wit, and diverting his readers by the jocularity of his applica- 
tions. ‘The professor blunders on the same string at ver. 470. 


Ver. 118. © rig sures Oo AsuxsAcgas, 
TWeMA OF AYEITAL TTEATOL, 
TAY KAARKW AGT AUPE 
Bearyreva xaugicuy 5 
‘ Boaytova edidit Valckenerius. Begaryiovs Ald. Variant MSS. 
exywy Cant. R. sed xougicwy uterque prov. 1.’ P. 13. 


The scholiast, when he interprets xpatwy acridz, seems to re- 
spect the various reading exwv. But our two eminent scholars 
have injudiciously supplanted the common reading fpazion by 
Bpaxiova: and, we are persuaded, from an inadequate and inelegant 
apprehension of the poet’s meaning. The plenary construction, 
according to the new reading, is this: Kougifav mayxarxov acmida 
7 1 aug: Leaxiova: which contains a very superfluous piece 
of information, namely, that the shield was upon his arm: 
whereas, we apprehend, aug er to the participle, and that 
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the poet intended a striking signification of strength, con~ 
formably to the subsequent description of this warrior by 
Antigone, ‘ who could move about with such agility on his single 
arm a shield of solid brass.” Here we are presented with 
emphasis and picture, instead of insipidity and redundance. A 
line from the Andromache will recommend our illustration: 


‘ Exesoe xaxeio’ aomid exreivwy XEPI: v. 1132. 


In short, Euripides meaned to convey much the same image 
with the great epic bard: 


© Od" emi dekia, oem’ apiorepa veya Buy 
Atareny:’ Tl. H. 238. 


Ver. 157. ¢ mov mov F os Enos. 
‘ gov semel tantum codices quidam, ut edidere Kingius et Valcke- 
nezrius. 0s 70s 6 ex membranis suis Brunckius,’ P. 15. . 


The professor did well in not following Brunck ; whose con- 
duct proves how little the distinct meaning of these words, ze, 
_ 41, %x, which are perpetually confounded in MSS and editions, 
has been perceived by the critics. Ne is short for 708, from rog- 
and is a stationary word: so that we ecrw3 is ent Toe roTe err; 
Where is he? Tu is the dative twi, mw, tot, wow. Tlos guyw; i. e. 
row tor; Whither can I flee? 1y, or rather 12, is as Toa. Ty Bw; 
i.e, mein sow; Which way must I go? Te therefore is the natural 
and obvious particle in this place. Ta might be used even here, 
but then a comma must be placed thus : 
Tloi, wos 0°, Og eno1—: 
and the construction is elliptical, and so far not ill-accommodated 
to the haste and earnestness of the speaker. Whither, whither 
must I look for him, who is my brother? The passages whieh 


require new modelling upon these principles are extremely 
numerous. We will give a specimen from Herc. fur. 1057: 


© 0: no, Th Oparw 3 ros maxwy eonuiayv 
Blew; MTEQwToS, y xara yHoves woAwy;” 
By this punctuation of the editions,. 70 is connected with eiaw, 
a verb which requires re” but there is no need of alteration if 
we thus distinguish; 
Tob, KARWY SONLAY 
ELrow, Wreewros, 4 xara yOovos, woAwy 5 





Now 7 belongs, as it ought, to a word of motion; and the 
full sense is this: To: podwy, wregwros (es aidson), 4 xara yboves,. 
EUW) EGNLAY KOOKLUY s—— 


Ver. 161. * sxeios era maplevay rater vedas 
Nuotys, Adoarrw #Ayjcioy racarrarc.” Pp. 16. 
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‘We quote these verses merely as a specimen, from a multi- 
tude, of the miserable punctuation which disfigures these pub- 
lications of the professor. We ought to conclude from this ex- 
ample that he supposes ¢cr: to be understood as the verb for 
exeivos in the former clause, and the construction to proceed 
without a copula. A comma should be put at exeios, and then we 
carry of course the pronoun forwards, beyond the intercalary 
clause, to its proper verb ragacrare:, * He is standing by the side 
of Adrastus, near the tomb of Niobe’s seven daughters.’ Noe 
thing illuminates an author comparably. with a judicious and 
rational system of punctuation. 


Ver. 165. * aveuwnses side 44 9 veperas 
mooi ekavucaips d+ aides 
M00s EMOY OMOYEVETO DR 
megs 0 waevas deoa Qidrara 
Paroims xeorw Cvyada weasoy.’ P. 16. 


We defy any man living to extricate any grammatical con- 
struction out of the passage thus exhibited ; and are most per- 
emptorily confident that the editor had no distinct perception of 


the syntax. A comma should be placed at ouoyeveropa, and 
another at xXpovw* as guyata meAgoy belong not to the vérb 
Barcus, but are in apposition with ésuoyeveroga, The hyperbaton 
admirably characterises the tumultuary emotions of the speaker. 
By far the noblest specimen of this interrupted consecution from 


the impassioned earnestness of the writer, within our recollection, 
occurs in the second epistle to the Corinthians, xi. 31. ‘ ‘O @sos 
xo Tlarye re Kugie juwy Inge Xpiore oidev,—o wy evaoyyros sis Tes 
Riwvas,—ors 8 Vevdougs,’ 
Ver. 229. £ ers Je Kacradrsas vdwe 
ETMLEVEL PLE, KOULAS SLag 
devoas wacbevioy vray, 
Poileraics Aargeiass.’? P. 20. 

In the common editions “ous suas are accepted as pluraj, and 
maclevioy yAs@ay in apposition with them: an acceptation abun- 
dantly more elegant and lyrical-in its spirit: so that the professor 
must appear to every man of taste, we are convinced, to have 
given his readers chaff for the wheat. Horace seems to respect 
this passage in lib. ili: 4. 61. 

* Qui rore puro Castaliz lavit 

Crines solutos;’ 
whose authority disparages a reading, which the seholiast seems 
to acknowledge, waglevios yAida, electing to the Castalian spring 


itself. 
Ver. 269. ‘ ds’ evmereias, Teinewy sigw woAsiv.” P. 23. 


Here the professor gives us a spondee sicw, jnstead of an 
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iambic sow in other editions, very inconsistently with his gratu- 
lations at-other times in gaining an iambic for a spondee. We 
have no doubt, in the case of ¢¢ and ss, eew and cicw, with 
many other words indifferently used, that a form is always to be 
preferred which produces an iambic. The professor will leave 
a multitude of such improprieties for the correction of future 


editors. 
Ver. 272. wy ouvex’ ouua Tavrary Socrcor—. 


¢ Aliter wavrayov.’ Pp. 23. 

The editor gives no reason for his preference, and, for aught 
that appears, is right by chance. If our remarks above on rv, 
met, and wz, be accurate, the reader must be convinced that ray- 
rae is absolutely inadmissible with such a verb as diooreov, 


Ver. 322. * xat Eee! na Aovyoies 
ToAUEAINTOY Adovay—. ’ 

* rvyors Ald. Schol. membr. Cant. J. M. R. et, puto alii. Ex 
aliis MSS. xonasc1 dedere Grotius, Piersius, Kingius, Burtonus, et 
ita habent C, K. L. et J. pro v.1. Ingeniose Musgravius conjicit 
xogaict, daudans Lucretium IV. 1072. jam a Valckenerio citatum: 
Nec constat, quid primum oculis, manibusque fruantur. Sed paullo minus 
ardoris matrem decet; nec dubito quin hec lectio ab Hecub. 831. 
huc migrarit.”  P, 25. 

It is remarkable upon what insufficient pretences the professor 
can satisfy ‘himself with rejecting a most probable conjectural 
emendation, which, for some reason or other, does not suit his 
fancy. What can be supposed more flat and sinking than Agyow: 
after vego:? And does the ardour, to which our editor alludes, 
manifest itself more by /osks than by actions; at a distance rather 
than in contact? He preserves accordingly all that is exception-- 
able on his own principles, without maintaining a reasonable 


correspondence of expression. 


V. 332. * ofev eway re AeuKoyo0m KEIoOmMa;, 
e » 
daxpvosrcay isioa mevonoy noua, 
ATETAOS Pacewy Aguxwy, TEXvOY, 
duroegy ; 
pprase o aupe reury 
Tade onoTs awelouas. 
‘ gz omittit Brunckius, ‘Locus videtur corruptus.’ p. 26. 


Great clerks will stumble sometimes at a barley-corn; and at 
others surmount the most formidable obstacles with no appear- 
ance of difficulty and hesitation. Thus lately, at v. 300, é¢as was 
‘passed over without notice, when an explanation of that term in 
that application would have been highly gratifying: and here a 
ve perplexea, when two solutions present themselves at once, 
both probable, and one unquestionably true. If re be wrong, 
ys after the pronoun is certain: if rs be genuine, as no 7¢ pre- 


* 
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cedes, the change of @ into 7’, at v. 335, is certain also. One 
hundred errors at least; in Euripides only, may be indubitably 
corrected (as, for instance, ver. 354) from this observation, by- 
those who value truth from whatever quarter it is promulgated, 
and are not too self-wise to receive instruction. 


Ver. 347. ¢ 2 07, & Texvov, Kad yownios Oy xALw 
QuyevTa Waslonoioy adovav 
Fevorosy ev Counts srveiv, 
kevov re uydos audensiv. 

‘re ante xai ex K. addidit Kingius. Multo melius Piersonus xai- 
vos yauoirs, quod firmat Valckenzrius ex Sophocle et Statio; sed 
neque particula xas est otiosa, neque.hoc versus genus Tragicis igno- 
tum.’ Pp, 27. 


Kaivors does not appear to-us a laudable conjecture, and the 
professor justly retains xa, which, he tells us, is by no means 
superfluous; but wy it is by. no means superfluous, he tells us 
not: that, however, was the sole consideration to which his note 
should have been directed. “We say then, that it is not super- 
fluous, because it is connected with the vé in ver.350. ‘ You 
have both contracted marriage, amd marriage with a stranger.’ As 
one MS inserts 7¢ before xa, an emphatical improvement of the 
language, and.a more pleasing arrangement of the numbers, may 
be suggested, after this. manner: 


TE ow rexvov, SE nas yauoios by 
nAuw Cuyerra Tasdomoioy adovav—. 


How consonant this repetition is to the spirit of the passage, 
and. the practice of the poet, are points too obvious and indis- 
putable to require admonition from us. | "ue 


Ver. 354. ‘ eyw 0 ovre cot meas avya Cup 
6 ours sex minimum MSS. quod fortasse verum.” pP. 27. 


But e7: is not altogether suitable, in our opinion: we are ine 
clined, therefore, to look for the error (which unquestionably. 
lies concealed in the passage, agreeably to a late remark) in 
another quarter, especially as the. present reading is corroborated 


by the Etym. Mag. p. 285, 26. . Read accordingly, in ver. 357, 
avuuevaia T lopyvos exydsuIy, *" . 


Thus below, v. 392, the professor has corrupted his author by 
substituting ve for the % in Barnes, _ These positions allow ng 
dispute. 


Ver. 412. * Tore ev Em Yucp Eityov, EIT OUX EIQKOY ay. 


‘av ex Reiskii et: Valckenzrii conjectura edidit Brunckius. Sed 
sensus est, liguando victum habere solebam, aliquandip non habere,’ 


P, 31. 
2D4 
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The professor is perfectly right in his judgement on the 
passage, and the entire note is excellent; yet, which is singular, 
is Latin version is not the version of a man who has a just ap- 
prehension of the particle. It always contains a hypothetic 
wer; and the verse of Euripides, to show that energy, should 
e thus translated: ‘ Aliquando sane victum in diem Aabebam ; 
aliquando rursus forsitan non haberem.’? Our editor’s Aabere sole~ 
bam is miserable indeed! 


Ver. 471. * srav gidos tis avdes Suuwheis Pirw, 
eis €v EuveAdwy, omar ommacsy idu—. 
* evvedfovr’ Flor. quod ita defendi possit, ut sit pendens nomina- 
tivus pro genitivo, quomodo supra 290.” P. 37. 


On the contrary, not the least similarity whatever subsists be- 
tween the passages; nor can cuveAboyz’, by.any supposeable con- 
struction, or by the assistance of any rhetorical figure in this 
connection with ¢iAos and Suuwéeis, be reconciled to the rules of 
composition. 


Ver, 528. § aAA’ 81 ev aAAWS Tyvde yyy emery Jere, 
ekeor’’ sxsivov 0 ouy exwv wsbyoouas. 
aevery Magoy wor, Twde JovAgvoas wore s 
¢ Edidi exeivov pro exeivo ex Dawesii et Valckenzrii sententia, de 
qua vide ad Med. 734. . 
‘ Jovacvew Ald. dovAeveas plerique MSS.’ p. 41. 


The readings of this passage may be adjusted: but what is the 
construction? We should have rejoiced to see that satisfactorily 
disentangled; and this abrupt interrogative use of the infinitive 
confirmed by some similar example. At present we cannot 
acquiesce in this constitution of the passage, and propose the 
following, without any conjectural alteration, which might indeed 
be admitted, but is unnecessary: 


GAA’, Eb LEV aAAWS Tyvde yyy ome SeAzi, 
ekeor’* exgive 0, ay sxwy medyrouas 
Bovey, Wagov mor, Twoe derAgvoas wore 5 


where every thing is so plain, and conformable to innumerable 
specimens of syntax, as to require no explanation: but, to pre- 
vent misconception or cavil, we shall give a version of the lat- 
ter verses. § Quod autem ad illud attinet, regnare neutiquam reo 
mittam volens, adea ut (wsre) unquam buicce serviam.’ 


Ver. 559. § ri ryy rugayvid’, aininy evdasmova, 
' "Ties umegPen, xa wey’ yyyoas; 7 de 
megibrcmerbas Tinsoy 5 KEvOY Mey Ovy.” 


“Certainly this division of the clauses, and the position of ro és, 
are aukward and improbgble; such, we think, as few readers of 
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taste and discernment will approve. Is not the passage mended 
thus? ; 7 | 

Ti Tyy Tupavvid adnuay evdaimova, 

Timas UIECGEV, xa wey’ yyyoas rode, 

mecibrcmerbas; Tiusoy, KEvOy [EY BY. 


How could it be questioned, whether public adnmiration were'a, 
mark of Aonour, or not? 


Ver. 585. ¢- [LNTOT , W TEXYOY, KALOS 


roovde oor yevord’ up’ “EAAyywy Aabeiy.’ 

“¢ yevoir’ av Ug’ ‘EAAyywy edd. usque ad Kingium, qui Barnesii ex 
conjectura ay delevit, quod neque legisse videtur Scholiastes.. Certe 
sensui nocet ; deinde rationes grammatice postulabant, ut precederet 
Qumore, si ay retineretur ; postremo omittunt K.M.R.’  p. 46. 


How much more rational and plain to have asserted in one 
word, without such indecisive and obscure circumlocution, that 
“the particle ay is never used in forms of wishing with the opta- 
tive mood ?? bby 


Ver. §97- * uyreg, ov Roywy ayuy ect’, arn’ AVAAWTAL 9 LOVOS—w 
‘er’ aywy Ald. et nescio an omnes MSS. aywy err” edidit Gro- 
tius.? P. 47. 


Perhaps, therefore, the error is not cured by transposition, 
and the poet gave 


pyTEp, 8 Aoywy EO’ ‘ATON: 
€ non diutius hoc certamen est verborum, sed armorum.’ 


Ver. 636. § ws arimos, inten maryuy, steravvouat yDovis—. 
‘ ariua@ Ald. Primus mutavit Grotius.’ P. 50. 


Let the reader compare ver. 1774 of this tragedy, and judge 
whether a correspondence in the adjectives here also be not 
abundantly more forcible and elegant. We propose, therefore, 
with a slight deviation from the copies: : 


ws ATIM’, ‘QE oimrga waryuy, ekerAavyouas yBovos. 


Ver. 850. * deve’ sss 70 Asugoy wedoy inrvos TiBsic’ euor—~ 
‘ mediov Ald. et plurimi MSS. sed red2v Bodleiani, teste Burtono, 
rifes Grot. quod non est Grecum. Versum, sed minus numerosum 
expleret, wedioy syvos mov Tide.” P. 63. 


The professor is too scrupulous: zedi0v would be nonsense in 
this place, and therefore we can readily spare any modification 
of the verse to accommodate a foolish reading. Barnes had pro- 
perly settled this point long ago, and should not have been de- 
frauded of commendation on this occasion. Otherwise Scaliger’s 
attempt is preferable, in our judgement, to the professor’s. 
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Ver. 852. § xAygous 7” Enos guragce maphevy Y~E¢1— 
* vs u% Ald. contra plures MSS.” p. 63. 
As the professor has told us that the authority of MSS in the 


case of the final zu is none, we may surely,.in return, tell him 
that it is none in a case-of this kind. -Indeed there is not the 
least consistency in his practice on this point; see verr. 439,441, 
855, 1092, 1334, 13445 1618, 1622, 1634. Why not observe 
the same rules in these elisions as in epic poetry, unless some 
peculiarity opposes ? As, for. example, in preserving the augment 
of the verb, and preferring the lision. of.a. short to that of a 
doubtful vowel. : ) a 


Ver. 857. ‘ wees warepx Tov cov; wy ELov xaULVEL YOVU—, 
© we rounoy Ald. contra metrum ; sed ws euoyv plerique codices cum 
Grotio; we eucs Cant. wes 7° ewey Flor. unde Valckenzrius edidit ws 
> ? . ‘ t 
¥ euov. Nihil opus. Infra 1092 reis ciwos Cant. M.’ Po 63. 


_ But roduay is much more expressive on this occasion. Why 
then may we not’have recourse to an obvious transposition ? 


MOOS WATELA TOY TOY, TOUILOY WS KALVEL YovU—, 


Ver. 892. ‘ xaryw viv’ qu dowry, Tora 0 ov Aeywy en'y—. 
‘ Lego igitur, xa@yw tiv’ ov Gowv, wow o ov Agywy ey; ut rive non 
minus quam woig.referatur ad ery.’ Pp. 66. 


It is utterly unintelligible to us, how tive can be referred 
to <4 without the most puerile tautology.. We side with King: 
| Katyw 7+ 4 d¢wy> which is plain and unexceptionable. 


Ver. 905. © GAA ov yao Eirety oud" enor T0d" argares, 
TINOY TY TOKE THY TUNYY KEXTYLEVOLS 
Tore Tapacryey Papuanoy cwrycias.? -P.67. 


We corrected #2 to #7’ from conjecture, and no emendation 
can possibly be more certain and more necessary: we were sur- 
prised, therefore, and ‘not alittle, at the professor’s rejection of it, 
when resting on good authorities. ‘This could arise from. no- 
thing but an inapprehension of the true construction in such 
cases. The « is evidently repeated, as in all similar instances, for 
greater emphasis 3‘ and the syntax runs thus:.rovevyap Gaguanoy 
OUT ATPAAES EMoL ElMety, Wingoy Te ois KEXTYMEVOIS ~TMacacyely : 
where the connective power of each rs is evident; and it is no 
Jess evident that de is incompatible with the. principles of com- 
position and the genius of the language. Let the reader com- 
pare a‘similar construction in the Electra of Sophocles, ver. 352. 
edit. Eton.- 4to. and he \will ‘immediately descry ‘the -impossi- 
bility of ‘substituting ede for'ere in such examples. 


Ver. 1093. ¢ 213 py reeons 700", we o amadrAatw gotov; 


‘c’, quod addidit Barnesius, prebent C. L. Leid. unus, et for- 
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tasse alii. ¢oSov D. sine pronomine. Suspicabar aliquando, legen. 
dum esst vous ut ad @ePov referetur, et i" Teens absolute ponen> 
dum, quod szpé fit apud Euripidem, ‘Alc. 335. Heracl:' 655. 716, 
fragin, apud Plitarch. de Sera Numinis Vind. p-'549-A. Sed et py 
opneys sepe casum regit, et ‘paullo durius videtur we hoc sensu post 
aliud verbum ponere.* Cum tamen roy?\habeat J. si huic objectioni 
Satigheri posset, non repudiarem, motus precipue’ Sophorke loco 
apud Atheneum IIT. p..99. D. Segoe, weyas. cos rove’ syw goku 
poydos. Confer Hec. 863.’ P. 79. : og 


The wrong punctuation of this verse is corrected at the end 
of the book, but the etror of the’ note remains: these’ niifiutiz) 
however, afe pardonable, and will elude thé closest vigilance. 
Our concern with the quotation is of another kind, and re- 
lates to the unnecessary trouble which the professor has given 
himself and his readers, from wholly misconceiving thé spirit of 
the passage. No such:connexion'as ht supposes was intended 
by the poet; and the line is elliptical and abrupt, in harmony 
with the exigency of the case and the circumstances of the 
speakers. ‘The verse may be thus exhibited intelligibly to every 
reader : ' men ’ 


Sy py Teens TOO —we  anarraakw gote, 


The complete conception of the clauses is embodied and con~ 
catenated in the following Latin version: *Vivit: ne hoc ergo 
tremas, an vivat, an sit mortuus: hoc tibi primum dico, eum 
nempe vivere, ut te hoc saltem metu liberem.’ So that we have 
no occasion to make ourselves uneasy about the aukwardness 
and harshness of ws after t¢eens. 

Ver. 1366. Set nas Ta moos Tourvici y eiderys nana. 

* rouroiciy Ald. rouroot 7 codices: plerique, recte, ut infra 1578. 
7a tehomna y' 25 dguara Asurcwv. Ubi rehgrwa & es (sic) J. 
sierra sr es Bodl. unus. tebgmra 7 eg C. Cant. M. Philemon Co- 
rinthia apud Stobeum CVI. p. §67, 52. (CVIII. p. 449. Grot.) 
Es ta waga roi? adrdiow ewoiys xdxa, Acisvos exris av, NixoQwy, &% 
vuy eyets. Ubi legendum fortasse, ts ta raga Tos aArAoici y' elders 
xaxa. Barbarum est sidosys, quod et in Nostrothabet D. Attici enith 
non habent «dw indicativum, sed optativuni* tpubjunctivum quasi ab 
cidqus formant. Ceterum recte @bseryat’ Hermanns ad Aristoph. 
Nub. 399. (401.) librarios sepe male addere hanc particulam, sepe 
omittere. “Ibi enim duo MSS. prob#' note dant, ov “yap oy Sous 
Y emidoexst. In Sdphocl. Aj. 1378. Cov aca tovgyov, ovk ewov nexArse- 
Tat, utraque Juntina et MS. ‘Trin. tov yao wee habent + lege igitur, 
coy aca rovcyov. Supra ya¢ ae proy ay L.”" P. 97. 


This is a, judicious note; though v. 1578 is inapposite, be- 
cause the ye is*much more frequently connected with pronouns 
than any other words whatever: eyw ye, cv ye, xeivos Ye, and 
.the like, perpetually recur in all authors. We will point out a 

, few passages, which remain to be corrected, .in the case of one 
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pronoun. In Hippol. 289. the scholiast has ov y' for ov 3": and 
perhaps better: compare verr. 651. 724. of the same tra <4 
‘This restitution, however, is indubitable at Supp. 344. Iph. ; 
983. where Mr. Tyrwhitt has anticipated us: Elect. 1117. 
VZEschyl. Prom. V.972. Agam. 1070. ed. Pauw. Callim. hymn. 
Apoll. 80. and so is the hiatus to be filled up in Homer, Il. Z. 
123. and twenty other such insufferable chasms of the measure 
in that poem. 

Our professor’s just remarks on the word ¢idsiys remind us of 
a very corrupted verse in the Hercules furens : 


‘oun oidey’ eASwy ravbad’ ederyy wagos:? 617, 


The nature of the ellipsis in this concise dialogue is obvious, 
and the necessary emendation simple; 


“oux OIA” ‘IN’ edbwy ravbad esdemy wagos : 


° . e oh 4 
; ¢ Non novit ; quum non illuc iverim, sed huc; uf scirem—.’ 


; As to the passage in Aristophanes, if the professor and Her- 
man mean to condemn the insertion of ye in that verse, we 
think them certainly wrong, as the significancy and humour 
are much improved by it: ‘ For surely an oak at /east is not 
guilty of perjury.’ 

The verse of Sophocles is truly restored, beyond all contro- 
versy. 


Ver, 1613. § Oy nas mov Ets Qws yrpos Ex Yous LOAELY, 
ayovoy AmorAAwy Aaiw mw sbermioe—. 
* Suspectum istud gy propter ’ in versu sequenti. Occurrit qui, 
dem 7v—ryvde bis Androm. 651. 710.>sed uterque locus mendosus 
yidetur. Legerim cum interrogatione, ov, xas rei eis Qu.’ P. 16. 


The editor’s objections appear just; but his proposal of an in- 
terrogation seems unsatisfactory on this occasion. Perhaps for 
6y xas we might read 6 xai: with respect to which unhappiness ; 
after a very common form of composition: or for @ eYeomicg 
might substitute reddrnixs. , 


e€ 
Ver. 1622. © 65 wy ov Siwreo", adAAw Bovreveras re pot 
Oaimwy edwue IloAvCoy augs deororyy. 


. € In loco corrupto Aldinam retinuilectionem. dovAguceras Ke K, 
0 


acuto supra. ev deleto. dovAcuceras woy J. ¢ supra as addito. dovAcus 
gai reuse membr. dovdevooyvre ros conjicit Valckenzrius; dovAeveas 
pe 70: Musgravius, quod edidit Brunckius.. Mox @ainwy Morutav 
exedwxey Leid. pr. TloAuSoy e€edwusy sine daimwy C. D. L. quatuor 
‘Bodleiani. IIgo¢ TloAvCov efedwxey K. Leid. sec. dedwxe membr. pro 
sdwxs. Lego, arrAa dovdsvoovra we Marg’ efedwxe Tloautey apg deo- 
moryy.” Pp. 116. 


This is one of those passages which can scarcely be adjusted 
by any skill to the satisfaction of all readers. ‘The professor's 
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attempt is in his general manner—considerate, methodical, and 
safe; but something sy | perhaps be educed from the various 
readings more probable than his efforts. No alteration is at all 
requisite in the former verse, but the change of ve into ye" a par- 
ticle which is found a very frequent companion of «Aq in all 
the tragedians, and other writers. It is also much more poeti- 
cal in spirit, and less abrupt in consecution, for K:Saipwy to con- 
tinue the predicate through the second clause. On these prin- 
ciples we propose the following adjustment : 


Os & ov diwAeo’, aAAG, dedcvucm IY EME, 
IIPOY TloAvov EZREAQKEN, angi deororyy: 


i.e. GAAG Ekedwnev Ewe moos TloAvtov, were ens Perso ye duds 
Seororyy. 


Ver. 1651. * xa maghevevou, Thy boutay HeEoaY—. 


* escioucav Ald. membr. emioveay Grot. et codices plerique ; quod 
intactum reliquisse Valckenzrium miror, Brunckium non miror. Ne- 
que prodest Marklandi et Heathii sententia, pronunciandam scilicet 
hanc vocem quasi trisyllabam, Nunquam enim hoc fit, nisi in vocali 
¢, neque id in omnibus, e. g. yews et weaxreoy nunquam in disyllabon 
contrahuntur. Edidi igiture lib. P. sovcay, nec puto emioucay Fue- 
gay, utpote sermoni propius, dicturos Tragicos; ‘ibrarios autem fa- 
cillime seripturos.’ Pp. 119. 


We give this quotation as a remarkable proof of the pro- 
fessor’s candour, and his dispassionate condescension to thie 


favourers of anapzsts, when no persuasion can be more secure, 
or more probably demonstrable, than his own. 


Ver. 1722. © aAX’ ela, TUPAW Twd UIygETE TAT I—. 
© Quod in exemplum daturus eram conjecture plausibilis, sed nom 
admittende, rugAw modi, ecce id ipsum, ex MS. ut videtur, notatum 
a Scaligero. Sane si unus et alter e ceteris accederent, recipiendum 
esset ; perdite enim hanc phrasin amat Euripides. In Hec. 1041- 
TugaAw mods dixit; et supra 848; rugaou wodos 1556. 1632. TugAyy 
ea 1713. imo etiam audacius roda rugAorovy 1565.’ P. 124. 


The editor has done well in maintaining'the common read- 
ing: it is much more impassioned and striking than the other, 
and is acceptable even for its variety. As for roda rugacmay, 
v. 1565, we absolutely condemn that phrase as inadmissible 
and indefensible: though, to say the truth, there is scarcely any 
specimen of puerile tautology and despicable affectation in com- 
position not produceable in abundance from these tragedians. 

With this observation we shall finish our remarks: on. the 
Phoenisse; superadding only, that the professor’s exertions on 
this play appear to us superior, for a profusion of original and 
solid criticism, to his former efforts: a superiority which may 


be ascribed, perhaps, to the assistance which he received, and 
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the, vigour which he imbibed, from the learned labours of the 
illustrious commentator on this tragedy. 
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Art, U.—Travels from France to Italy, .through the Lepontine 
Alps; or, an Itinerary of the Road from Lyons to Turin, by' the 

_ Way of the Pays-de-Vaud, the Valais, and across the Mounts Great 
St. Bernard, Simplon, and St. Gothard; with Topographical and 
Historical Dese yen of the principgl Places which he contiguous 
to the Route; including some Philosophical Observations on the Na- 
tural History and Elevation of that Part of the Alps. To which are 
added, Remarks on the Course of the Rhone, from its Source to the 
Mediterranean Sea. By Albanis Beaumont, Author of the Rhatian 
and Maritime Alps, Sc. Sc. Folio. With Plates. 51.53. Boards. 


Robinsons. 1800. 


IN our review of Mr. Beaumont’s former travels, particu- 
Jarly in. our account of his journey through the Rhetian 
~Alps in the sixth volume of our New Arrangement, we had oc- 
casion to praise the beauty of the typography and plates, while 
we reprehended the author for a variety of superficial remarks, 

as well as several errors. In many respects he is now more cor- 
.regt; but, on some points, he is still superficial, and particularly 
in his geological remarks, where, with much wordy circum- 

locution, he gives very slight and often incorrect views. 

- Mr. Beaumont was hydraulic engineer in the service of ‘the 
king of Sardinia, when, by the command of that monarch, ‘he 
accompanied the duke of Gloucester in his tour through Switz- 

-erland, Italy, &c.; and, on his return to England, published his 
--Travels. through the Rhetian Alps. ‘To these have been since 
added a Journey over the Maritime Alps, across the Col de Tende, 
from Italy to Lyons; and a-former tour, previous to the publi- 
cation of his first English work, has been translated into our lan- 
guage, entitled ‘A Picturesque Tour to the Pennine Alps,’ from 
Geneva to the Glaciers of Faucigni in Savoy. In this journey 
_(Mr. Beaumont proceeds on the left, or the south side of he Lake 
..of Geneva; while, in the work before us, his direction is on the 
- north of the Lake, through Nantua to Geneva and Lausantie, 
» Villeneuve, Martignie, Great St. Bernard, and the plains of 
- Piedmont. He returns to Martigni, and then proceeds north-east 
to Leuk, the Upper Valais, the source of the Rhéne, and Mount 
St. Gothard; returning to Munster. This tour includes much 
interesting scenery, and places of no common celebrity. Evena 
folio of more than 200 pages appears, at first sight, inadequate to 
the description of such numerous objects. It must appear still 
. More so, when we find a large proportion filled with matter 
somewhat extraneous. But to be more particuiar. 
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Our author begins his work. with.a description of Lyons, - 
city of unexampled prosperity, but sunk:in consequence of com- 
mercial vicissitudes, and the heavy .pressure of republican:re- 
sentment. ‘The latter, however, makes no partof Mr. Beaumont’s 
_ inquiry; and, though published very lately, the effects of thedate 

calamitous war are scarcely noticed, or oe in general terms. 
In the description, howeyer, of Lyons we find little novelty to 
detain us. . The story of Rosina, the unfortunate friend of the 
‘amiable Justine, is interesting and affecting; but no one can 
blame Mr. Beaumont, as he suspects may be the case, for not 
entering more at large into the subject. » His narrative is pecu- 
liarly minute; and this little episode already disproportioned. 
‘he great sensibility displayed in a variety of instances.is some- 
what too ostentatious, and may occasionally lead to the suspicion 
of affectation. ‘ 

The road to Geneva offers nothing ‘half so interesting as the 
loss of the Rhéne, where it forms itself a tunnel under an im- 
mense mass of rock. We shall transcribe our author’s descrip- 
tion. 


‘ Desirous of giving information, yet wishing to avoid prolixity, I 
shall confine myself to the following remarks, made with care and at- 
tention.—First, that the water of the Rhéne flows, for some time 

“previous to its loss, with great rapidity, in a deep but. narrow chan- 

nel, dug by its impetuosity through calcareous strata, which, by its 
friction, are nearly cut into right angles. Secondly, that these strata 
vary in their species, and that those which are uppermost are in ge- 
neral thinner and softer than the lower. Thirdly, that the bottom of 
the channel appears to be partly cut through a greyish argillaceous 
matter, and partly through the soft kind of calcareous stone, but 
scarcely ever through the hard. Fourthly, that, at nearly four hun- - 
dred paces from the loss of the Rhdéne, the water runs tolerably tran- 
quil over a hard calcareous stratum, which it has not worn through, 
but that, in consequence of the discontinuance of that stratum, the 
~ Fiver, with tremendous noise, has there formed a kind of subterra- 
neous cataract. And fifthly, that the channel in which the Rhéne 
- afterward runs through, which is still five and thirty feet lower,  hav- 
~ing probably a very trifling declivity, the current naturally retains 
‘ after the fall nearly the same placid state, although much confined 
between its irregular and chamfreted sides, until, aguin meeting with 
other calcareous strata which have remained perfect, that is, without 
being worn through, the river has been forced to make its way under 
them, thereby disappearing for the space of three hundred and fifty 
feet, which is the length of the vault or irregular cavity in which it 
loses itself. 

‘ The first time I visited this remarkable spot, which is as curious 

' as it is romantic, I expected that a river, which, previous to its dis- 
appearance, is in itself so considerable, and in many places rapid and 
impetuous, would re-appear with some degree of velocity; but, on the 
contrary, I could scarcely discern the direction of its-course ; for, ex- 
cept somg trifling bubbles and eddies (occasioned no doubt by the 
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confined particles of air which disengage themselves from the water, 
and the resistance it experiences among the craggy rocks in the inte- 
rior of the mountain), it ascends, from its subterraneous channel,with 
a most surprising placidness, unaccountable, unless upon the follow- 
ing principle :—It may, I presume, be attributed to the form of the 
channel, which is most probably that of a siphon, with the leg or 
end, where the Rhéne re-appears, more vertical than the other ;—a 
conjecture which seems the more probable, as it in a great measure 
accounts for the total loss of a variety of objects, such as dogs, pigs, 
large pieces of timber, &c. which have at different times been thrown 


in, by way of experiment.’ P. 39. 


There can be little doubt, from these circumstances, that, un- 
der the rocks, the river expands into a lake, and those bodies 
which are lost may probably be driven into the sides by the eddy. 
But perhaps it is an erroneous expression to call it the ‘£ loss;’ 
large masses of rocks from the neighbouring mountains may 
have only formed, over it and the lake, a, natural arch. 

Geneva, our author’s next step, has been so often described, 
and is so well known, as to require no particular notice. It is 
singular that Mr. Beaumont declines giving any account of a re- 
volution of which he was an ocular witness, and yet details the 
ancient history of Geneva from the earliest accounts. We are 
not certain that the former would not have been misplaced in a 
picturesque tour: we are confident that the latter is so. Poor, 
Geneva! How art thou fallen! Not, however, to indulge in re- 
flexions as unsuitable to the subject as the observations we have 
just reprehended, we shali copy the déscription of the prospect 
as it occurred to our author from his bed-room at Secheron, in 
the neighbourhood of Geneva, the morning after his arrival. 


‘ Let my reader for a moment suppose the frozen summits of the 
mountains of Fancignie gilded by the brilliant tints of the sun, one 
of the most beautiful mornings in June, lighting up not only with 
a ruddy glow that part of the Alps, but unveiling the whole fact of 
Nature, and brightening every colour of the landscape,—the air se- 
rene, and the atmosphere impregnated by the flowers and blossoms 
which the trees and mendowe stilt diaphiyed. While one side of this 
noble lake washed, with its transparent waters, the walls of my habi- 
tation, the opposite side watered the basis of the rich and fertile hills 
of Cologny, which may be said to serve as its southern boundary.— 
Looking up, in almost a straight direction from where I stood, I be- 
held the elevated and stupendous Mont-Mdle far distant in the back- 
ground,—which, though, even at that hour of the morning, in part 
immersed ina purple-vapour, yet exhibited its spiry summit, rising 
like a majestic pyramid, taking the beautiful hills of Cologny, as it 
were, for a basis. On the other hand, the naked and rugged moun- 
tain of Saléve, and the well-cultivated Voirons, seemed to have sepa- 
rated only in order to display, by the contrast of their colour, more 
brilliancy and magnificence in the sublime prospect of the Glaciers, 
discernible between that separation,—exhibiting an astonishing and 
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noble amphitheatre of mountains, rising rapidly on all sides, each 
more elevated than the other, and crowned by that colossus of gra- 
nite, snow, and eternal ice, Mont-Blanc, whose extreme elevation 
commands both wonder and admiration.’ P. 48. ‘ 


The seiches in the Leman Lake have not been explained. 
After mentioning the different causes that have been assigned 
for these sudden flows and ebbs, or occasional rufflings, Mr. 
Beaumont attributes them to some under-currents, as likewise 
to the subterraneous air called * vandaise’ by the Germans. 
We should not have engaged in this trifling disquisition but to 
give an instance of our author’s inconclusive and superficial 
reasoning on subjects of natural history and philosophy. ‘These 
causes are inconsistent with each other; and the former, as re- 
gularly occurring, cannot occasion an irregular movement. The 
latter too is in itself unexplained, and to it therefore we ought 
not to attribute an effect, and then consider the problem as solved. 
‘The origin of the Lake of Geneva is examined at great length, 
and the solution is buried under a load of words. It need only 
have been said that the ground has sunk in this spot, and the hol- 
low been filled from the waters of the Rh6ne, as well as the other 
springs from the neighbouring mountains. Every geological 
appearance proves this fact; and it is equally evident that the 
waters of this, as well as of every fresh-water lake, are diminish- 
ing in depth as well as extent. One circumstance, illustrating 
the appearance of the hills in this neighbourhood, though sufh- 
ciently obvious, is strangely overlooked, viz. that the rocks are 
deprived of their covering by the effects of the air and rains, 
and thus their internal structure is discovered. In this view the 
Dole on the summit of Mont Jura is not surprising, though 
differing in its nature and structure from the base of the moun- 
tain; similar.appearances often occur, and granite is not unfre- 
quently thus found on hills of a later date, in consequence of the 
destruction or separation of the parts of some adjoining moun- 
tain. The bouleversements, and other shocks, so often adduced 
in the explanations of our author, must be received with caution 
in a country where no marks of volcanic fire occur. 


‘ Owing to the extreme elevations of the Déle over the Lakes of 
Geneva, Roses, Joux, Neufchatel, and Morat (every one situated at 
the base of the Jura), and its proximity to the primitive chain of the 
Alps, the prospect from its summit is one of the most noble and varied 
that imagination can conceive. The view, which plunges on nearly 
the whole surface of the Lake of Geneva, is most agreeably relieved 
by the soft harmonious tints reflected on its transparent waters by. the 
multiplicity of objects diffused around, and which, when we take a 
bird’s-eye view of them, exhibit the most enchanting landscape of a 
country to which Nature has been so singularly bountiful. The hills 
which screen the lake appear, from its vast height, as a plain surface 
only, on which an incredible number of ce fields, and vines 
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yards, separated by compartments, as in a plantation or pleasure- 
ground, are seca promiscuously mixed together; while the cities, 
towns, villages, and hamlets, convey the idea of being built of cards, 
if I may be allowed the expression, from their extreme, and yet distinc® 
rainuteness. I use this simple comparison, not only by way of giving 
a just conception of what they really appeared at the time, but of the 
impression they have left in my recollection. Yet, of all the objects 
which most forcibly attracted my attention, and served, if possible, to 
excite more strongly my enthusiastic admiration of the works of the 
great Author of Nature, to whom the habitable world is not even a 
point in comparison with the entire exteut of his works, was the pri- 
mordial chain of the Alps. This I could easily discern, in an extent 
of not less than three hundred miles, deseribing a kind of circle, 
which seemed to lower on the right hand and ieft, as if to exhibit, 
with greater advantage, the stupendous and formidable Mont Blanc, 


which occupies the centre of that immense chain.’ p. 86. 


‘ 


The history of Lausanne is also copied at some length ; so that 
the beauty of the prospects around, the salubrity of the air, and 
the elegant as well as philosophic society to be met with there, 
are very shortly noticed. 

The observations on the formation of mountains in general, 
particularly those which screen the Lake of Geneva, with a view 
to explain the origin of the lake, we cannot commend, either 
as clear or scientific. We catch, with difficulty, some im- 
perfect ideas scattered under a mass of words; and these are 
such as we cannot approve. The author falls into the usuaf- 
error of requiring avast quantity of watcr to dissolve the quartz 
of the granite; and, though he alludes to the effect of compound 
menstrua, the allusion is so indistinct as to lead to no important 
consequence. Theadvantage to be derived to this theory, from the 
idea of the ocean sometimes flowing to the poles, and at another 
period to the equator, we cannot perceive; but whether advan- 
tageous or not, the fact is not supported by observation, nor is 
the idea of the ocean accumulating exclusively round the equator 
better assisted by geographical investigations. ‘The form of the 
earth is not owing to the sea, but must have been produced while 
at least a part, if not the whole, was in a chaotic or semifiuid state, 
as we have had frequent occasions to remark; neither is it derived 
from the mountains, which are not taken into the account when 
the proportion of the equatorial and polar diameters are consi- 
dered. Above all, we’ particularly shjact to the influence of 
volcanoes in the formation of mountains, as not one in 500 of the 
most considerable mountains is volcanic; and those which are 
so do not owe their elevation to the fire. ‘Thus Aitna was a 
mountain before it became a volcano, and there is reason to 
think the same of Vesuvius; but this system is particularly in- 
applicable in a country where no traces of volcanoes exist. Some 
of our author’s conclusions we shall transcribe, for we have not 
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toom for the whole. With these, however, our readers will 
probably be satisfied. 


* As all these facts and data, of which the number might be con- 
siderably augmented, are now generally established, I purpose making 
use of them to explain my ideas on the formation of the Lake of 
Geneva, and the valleys which there terminate, as well as to account 
in what manner the immense blocks of granite, or primitive rock, 
have found their way to the summit of most of the calcareous moun- 
tains which now screen it, and with which they have not the least 
affinity; and I can safely say, that the more I have observed the 
structure of the different mountains situate between the Pennine Alps 
and the lake, including the Saléve, Mont Sion, the Vouaches, the 
Jura, Jorat, and the major part of those which serve it as a barrier, 
the more have I been confirmed in my opinion, that, after the 
crystallisation of their nuclei, of which the different forms and direc- 
tions had already traced the greatest part of our valleys, the subter- 
raneous fires or volcanoes that afterwards existed, as also the caverns 
and fissures naturally formed during that crystallisation, ‘were soon 
after, in great part, totally covered by the successive sediments of the 
sea, at the time of its retreat; so that the surface, which extended 
fiom the summit of the Alps to the last chain. of the Jura, may be 
considered as having presented or formed one entire, inclined, and ir- 
regular, or undulated surface,—though not, however, sufficiently ir- 
regular to prevent the sea, in one of its retreats, from carrying ie 
the summit of the primordial chain the immense masses of granite or 
compound stones, &c. which it had, as it were, detached, and then 
deposited in the places where they are now found; or, in other words, 
where the force cf impulsion, at first given by the current of the sea, 
was obliged to yield to that of gravity and friction. 

‘ Admitting, therefore, this supposition, the surprise ceases with 
respect to the finding such huge masses of primitive rock at the ex- 
treme distance and clevation as they now are, and.not only isolated, 
but absolutely lying on mountains so totally foreign to them in com- 
position aad structure, as the Saléve, the Jura, along the lake, on the 
hills of Cerdon, before observed, and even in the neighbourhood of 
Lyons; .for soon after, a number of valleys, having been apparently 
formed by the crush of the vaulted roof of the before-mentioned'sub- 
terraneous caverns, as also by the.causes stated in the tenth article 
and following data, the greatest part of these same blocks were ne- 
cessarily, or unavoidably, left on the summit of those calcareous 
mountains formed by the netv-made valleys: it is therefore no wnrea- 
sonable supposition to conclude, that most of the valleys which ter- 

inate near the lake may have been thus formed, as well as the moun- 
tains of the extensive basin itself, to judge by the diferent directions 
exhibited im the strata of the mountains which now skirt it on all 
sides, as also by their structure, abruptness, and the enormous calea- 
reous rocks which cover their basis,—in fine, by the very great ana- 
logy that exists in the construction of most of the hills, which serve 
as its internal dyke. 

‘ From these supposition’ and facts, T am therefore again induced 
to conclude, that the lake may have once formed an extensive cavern, 
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or caverns, of which the vaulted roof suddenly gave way, for some of 
the causes before mentioned, or else by the expansive force of a fluid, 

occasioned. by some subterraneous fires; for, as already noticed, all 
bodies expanding with heat, and the limits of that force of expansion 
being there dudeeretined, it gradually increased, until it became 
superior to the incumbent weight of the vault, which it so distended 


as to occasion its explosion.’ P.1 14. 


The town of Villeneuve is shortly described; but, on leaving 
the eastern angle of the Lake of Geneva, it is singular to find-our 
author recommending an attention to the alluvial accumulations 
of the Rhone, in order ‘ to form a just idea of those which ‘in- 
variably exist at the mouths of a// rivers.’ Must we go then to 
Villeneuve to learn what every river will teach? It is equally sin- 

ular to be informed that the Rhone does mix its waters with the 
pa betause it passes out clear, when the whole lake, except 
a little way from the entrance of the Rhéne, is of remarkable 
pellucidity. 

The salt-springs of Bevieux are particularly described, and the 
account is interesting. ‘The heat at the bottom of the mine is 
63° of Fahrenheit, as Saussure has already observed, more than 
seven degrees above the mean heat of the earth. Mr. Beaumont 
does not, however, adduce his favourite volcanoes as the cause, 
but, under a better guide, attributes the heat to the decomposition 
of surrounding pyrites. ‘The fall of the river Sallanches, called by 
the inhabitants Pisse-vache, is also shortly noticed. 

The author is now, as the reader will perceive, in the Lower 
Valais; and he there meets human nature in its most degraded 
form, in the persons of the cretins, from whom humanity does 
not turn away; this unfortunate people being attended with the 
most careful anxiety ; and superstition lending her aid, by leading 
the children to believe that these unhappy ‘bein ngs thus expiate 
every offence they may have committed, and that their prayers 
are particularly efficacious. 

The description of Martigni, and the northern side of Great 
St. Bernard, offers nothing particularly new. Itis a spot apparent- 
ly é endosed by nature,’ arid, sterile, and terrific. There are 
times when this sublime scenery pleases ; but it is not in the 
storm which our author encountered, when he happily met 
witht ‘his interesting pilgrim, whose story is well told. 


‘But, alas! he (his guide) had not left me long, ere I grievously 
repented of having discarded him, the descent being, beyond any 
thing I could conceiv re, steep, irregular, and almost trackless; when, 
at once, the surrounding objects became suddenly intercepted by dark 
clouds, which were accumulating most tremendously, ‘while in an in- 
stant they expanded, and I became, as it were, envéloped in them— 
the wind, ‘during this time, forcing itself in violent and rightful gusts 
over the mountain; ehilled my mind with horror. “The clouds were 
so thick, that for the moment they obscured the light, and prevented 
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my finding my way, while they wetted me so thoroughly, that, had I 
been soused in g river, I could not have been in a more deplorabie si- 
tuation. Yet were these only the prelude or forerunners of a still 
more dreadful storm; for while the wind, at every gust, increased 
and became terrific, so as to carry away or overturn whatever might 
lie in its direction (a circumstance which often happens on the top of 
the Alps), the thunder rolled and ightaing flashed beneath my et, 
and, wonderful as it may appear, hail, intermixed with large flakes of 
snow, fell thick upon me, and seemed to blow from every part. 
Tieus chilled and comfortless, I stood unavailingly lamenting my want 
of precaution, and was on the point of throwing myself on the earth, 
and resigning myself to fate, having never before or since encounter- 
ed such a storm. Not a tree could I discover that might afford the 
least shelter; nothing but huge and barren rocks, heaped-one on the 
other to an extreme height, displayed themselves around, and very 
nearly filled up the gorge of the mountain. But at the very moment 
when I fancied myself alone, abandoned, and exposed to the fury of 
the elements, the sound of a human voice struck my ear, apparently 
at no great distance, although I was for some time unable to discern 
whence it came. While, with sharpened sight, I eagerly sought 
about, the request for me not:to advance, but instantly to screen my- 
self under the nearest rock till the storm should be abated, was again 
repeated. With this command, which for the moment appeared su- 
pernatural, I immediately complied, and soon after espicd my guardian 
angel in the habit of a pilgrim, wedged in between two rocks. As 
scon as I could with safety quit my situation, ] made my way, as 
well as I could, over the stones which separated us, and joined him, 
with quickened pulse and renovated spirits.’ P. 146. 


The convent and hospice of Great St. Bernard, the scene of 
the most active and useful hospitality to travellers which hu- 
manity has yet recorded, is well known, and has been often de- 
scribed. We do not perceive that our author has added to what 
has been already told; so that we shall return with him to 
Martigni, and accompany him to Upper Valais, the source of 
the Rhone, and Great Mont St. Bernard. 

‘The Valley of the Rhone, in the Upper Valais, is a compa- 
ratively low spot, and occasionally inundated when the river 
is swollen with melted snow. In some other parts, there are occa- 
sional eminences, which the author brings as a support of his 
retiring sea. The sea has undoubtedly retired from this spot, 
but it was only at the period when it ceased to cover the entire 
earth. To consider the whole of the subject of the river, we 
shall ‘step on to its source, which is supposed by some_to be 
from the Glacier of La Furca, or rather from its icy vault. 
‘The real source, at least that which the inhabitants believe 
to be the source, is three transparent springs from the basis of 
Mont Salsberg, six hundred paces above the vault. These 
springs deserve the honour, for they are transparent and warm, 
raising the mercury in Reaumer’s thermometer 14°; while the 
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water, that issues from the icy region, is only 24° of the same 
scale. We have had more than one occasion to remark that 
the sources of large rivers are not the largest springs, Sut 
almost universally warm ones. The baths of Loiche are a sul- 
phureous water of the heat of 120° of Fahrenheit, though sur- 
rounded by snow; but, to explain this degree of heat, we need 
not have recourse to voicanic fires, according to our asthor’s 
hint. ‘The situation is truly romantic, and merits being more 


generally known. 


‘ This valley takes its name from the torrent; and, in the space 
of three or four miles, becomes so deep and narrow, that it appears 
as‘a perpendicular fissure oaly, through which the torrent continues 
rushing, at the extreme depth of two thousand feet beneath the road, 
exhibiting a frightful precipice, filling the mind with a mixture of 
terror and surprise, which is further increased by the tremendous 
noise of the water, re-echoed by the lateral rpcks. And surely no- 
thing can be more surprising than the appearance of this very singu- 
lar road or track, nothing similar to it having occurred to me in any 
part of the Alps: and truly wonderful it is, when we consider that 
it is entirely cut along the side of a steep fissure, forming, if I may so 
call it, a kind of zig-zag gallery, which descends to che takebth of the 
abyss,—for such is the idea conveyed when viewed fiom the summit ; 
and, of course, it’ requires no small degree of fortitude to pur- 
suc it. 

‘ This road is in some places covered by the main roc ck, and in 
others by tufts of firs and shrubs, which grow between the strata of 
the same mountain, whose structure seems to vary considerably ; for 
its top appears to be a soft tender schistus, succeeded by a species of 
calcareous stone, with inclined strata, which rest on others of a hard 
kind of horn-stone, nearly horizontal. Before the construction of 
this road or pass, which was made about fifty years ago by order of 
the Valaisan government, and executed by the Tyrolese at great la- 
bour and expence, the access to those baths was very formidable, and 
could only be effected by means of ladders thrown across from ~~ 
to rock, till they reached.the bottom of the precipice. At stated 
places, strong robust men were stationed, in order to convey the in- 
valids who frequented the baths on their shoulders, thus carrying 
them down the ladders, having previously bound their eyes with a 
handkerchief, lest fear might have overcome their courage had they 

been sensible of the extreme depth they were taken to. Before I 
had scarcely reached half the descent, I perceived, in the gloomy 
vale beneath, some company, who were apparently returning from 
the baths, and formed a most singular and pleasing contrast * thie 
wild and rude scene which surrounded them.’ ry. 177. 








‘« These springs, which altogether yield about five or six cubic 
inchés of water,’ (something must be here omitted—probably every 
hour or minute) * serve to fill four large baths, divided into four regu- 
lar squares, capable of containing five-and-twenty or thirty persons 
each. The water has a strong sulphureous smell, which evaporates 
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or loses itself if taken any distance. It is deemed efficacious for 
many complaints, as the spleen, hysterics, scurvy, &c. and is account- 
ed a great strengthener of the stomach. But a most singular virtue 
which attends it, and which must not pass unnoticed, is that of re- 
storing life and colour to flowers and vegetables, let them be ever so 
withered or dead, when throwa inio it; although, from the heat of 
the water, it might naturally be supposed to have a contrary effect ; 
but so it is; and no other wise can I account for it, than from the 
particles of neutral and alkaline salts with which the water is im- 
pregnated. Close to the baths begins the ascent to Mont Gemmi, which 
is neither less curious nor wonderful than the former, being likewise 
cut in the maia rock for the space of seven or eight miles, 1 @ conti- 
nual zig-zag, aad nearly every-where covered by the rock itself,’ 
P. 179. 


The singular mode in which the inhabitants of Brieg remon- 
strated against the conduct of their rulers, in former ages, we 
should have described at length, if our article had ‘not been 
already itoo greatly extended. 

The robust health, the simplicity of manners, the industry 
‘and temperance, of the inhabitants of Upper Valais, are truly 
interesting and entertaining; but the short accounts of the Sim- 
plon and Ment St. Gothard somewhat disappointed us. 


‘ The passage of St. Gothard is probably the only mountain in 
Europe that is formed by the junction of such a number of long 
chains of spiry peaks, piled one above another, as already observed, 
to such an astonishing height, or that gives birth to so many rivers 
and torrents as this docs. For, if we begin on the south, we shall 
there find the Tesino, which takes its source on the summit of the 
mountain, und then empiies itself into the Lake Majore and the P6. 
Eastward are the three sources of the Rhine, which by their junction 
contiguous to the town of Richenau, five-and-forty miles from their 
source, form’ that beautiful river, which, after traversing a part of 
Switzerland, Germany, and Holland, throws itself, near Leyden, in- 
to the German Ocean. Northward flows the Rheuss, which, as be- 
fore stated, takes its source in the Lake Luzendro; then, passing 
through the Lake of Lucerne, or Four Cantons, ety te with the Aar 
near the town of Vindisch, fifteen miles ‘before this last river reaches 
the Rhine: whilst, north-west, runs the same river, which traverses 
the lakes of Brientz and Thun; and, westward, the Rhéne, the course 
of which I have described from its source to where it throws itself 
into the Mediterranean Sea.” P. 210. 


The various descriptions of the structure of these mountains 
awe have not noticed, as we have often had occasion to mention 
their nature in general; and our author’s accounts are diffusely 
scattered, incapable ef abridgement, and uninteresting to the 
general reader. 

‘The typegraphy of this volume merits our commendation; it is 
truly elegant, and, unlike books - rags designediy ornainental, 
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does not dazzle or fatigue the eye : the colour of the paper is well 
contrasted with the letter, which is very neatly cut. 

The plates are in generakvery beautiful and expressive, par- 
ticularly those which represent the mountainous countries ; the 
icy glaciers not correctly delineated, and the objects sometimes 
want breadth. On the whole, however, this work will form an 
elegant source of amusement for the traveller and natural histo- 
rian.— We have not concealed its errors, and done ample justice 
to its merits. 








Art. IV.—General Biography; or, Lives, Critical and Historical, 
of the most Eminent Persons of all Ages, Countries, Conditions, and 
Professions, arranged according to Alphabetical Order. Composed 
by Fobn Aikin, M.D. Mr. Nicholson, and others. Vol. II. ato 
1. 115. 6d. Boards. Kearsley. 1801. 


IN our review of the first volume*, or rather, as we were 
then willing to style it, the first fasciculus of this work, we ex- 
plained, at some length, the plan of the authors engaged in it, 
and offered our observations upon its nature. The plan was un- 
doubtedly arranged with great deliberation; and, though we 
thought it might have admitted of some improvements, yet such 
could not be at that period introduced, even if conviction had 
followed the remark. On the earliest appearance of this new 
volume, we have, according to our promise, taken it up, and, 
after a careful observation, shall deliver our opinion on the ex- 
ecution, premising our sentiments on this kind of composition, 
that we may not condemn authors on statutes which they have 
not known. 

Biography is an art of no common extent. It involves in the 
lives of literary men the knowledge of the various sciences which 
they professed ;—in those of physicians and philosophers, an ex- 
tensive acquaintance with medicine and philosophy; in those of 

rinces and politicians, no inconsiderable knowledge of history; 
in those of artists, a taste for, and discrimination of, the beauties 
of nature and art. It is with great propriety, therefore, that the 
undertakers of this work have procured associates of different 
talents and pursuits; and those selected in the room of the late 
Dr. Enfield truly merit the distinction: we allude to Mr. Nichol- 
son, to whom some excellent chemical articles are attributed ; 
and Mr. Morgan, who has ‘ undertaken the philosophical and 
theological department.’—It has been said that the lives of lite- 
rary men are distinguished chiefly by the dates of their works. 
This is, however, true only in a very limited view. If biography 
be designed to include the characters of each individual, the task 
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ig more extensive and more complicated. It is necessary torde- 
scribe minutely the talents and the genius, to ascertain the ad- 
vances made by each, from the state of the science which he 
found; to discriminate between the plodding compiler and the 
ardent inventor—between the first spark of genius; from the cols 
lision of striking facts, and the exertions of him who enlivens only 
or extends the.illumination. Thus the genius of Mayow will shine 
respicndent by the steps he made, though we have denied: him 
the merit of anticipating every modtrn discovery; Berkeley will 
stand unrivalled by the extent of his researches in the principles 
of knowledge, while his ultimate conclusions respecting the non- 
existence of matter are rejected; and Stahl will acquire eternal 
fame by the substitution of an imaginary principle, phlogiston, 
which gave a consistency and form to a body of scattered facts. 
Had not the doctrine of phlogiston given a stability to the ex- 
periments of chemistry, the discoveries of Lavoisicr might not 
have existed. 

Again. The biographer should not only trace the minuter 
features of the mind, but follow them in their effects on an 
author’s opinions, and pursue them in their influence on his works. 
T hus, as the near-sighted person sees clearly only those things 
within the limited sphere cf his confined vision, there is a kind of 

mental near-sightedness,which often pervades volumes, where only 
common and obvious propositions are well expressed, while every 
thing beyond is confused. ‘The opposite faculty is less frequent 5 
yet it existed in Hartley and Newton, who glanced beyond ob- 
vious propositions, and detailed only what went beyond those al- 
ready known. “We have, however, said enough to illustrate our 
meaning, and have perhaps advanced too far in this didactic 
style. Mr. Morgan may reprehend us for preaching to Aim; yet 
perhaps on another occasion we may extend these views, and 
add to these preliminary investigations. 

On examfning this volume, we find, as before, much to com- 
mend. Dy. Aikin’s talents in this walk we have long since ac- 
knowledged ; and we perceive some-very judicious and discrimi-~ 
nated lives from the pen of his associate, if the letters N and-A 
point out, as we suppose, these respective authors. .We still 
think that, for the sake of reference, the lives of some obscurer 
individuals might have been added; for, though we have said 
that the features of the mind are one of the ereat objects of the 
biographer, yet there are many whose histories are limited by a 
statement of the cojintry that gave them birth, their professions, 
and the dates of their births and deaths; and of these we soine- 
times want a short account. 

The volume before us is much larger than the former, con- 
sisting of more than 7009 pages, extending from BARC to CIV; 
and of course containing a considerable variety of enteftainment, 
In the greater number of lives no new information can be exe 
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pected. Many are, however, wholly new in the biographical 
collections of this country; and to many, contained in former 
dictionaries, there are annexed some judicious remarks. To 
notice all the articles which are new or improved would lead 
us much too far; even the new ones would form a very exten- 
sive catalogue: and we may suggest that to each volume a table 
of the lives contained in it should have been added, distinguish- 


ing the novelties and improvements. 

An excellent life of Bergmann, signed W. N. now first ap- 
pears, forming a.completely original. article in our biographical 
dictionaries. We shall sclect a part of it, premising only that 
Bergmann was an acute philosopher, and a diligent successful 
experimentist, rather than a man of extraordinary genius. His 
ingenuity in contriving experiments, and attaining the end by the 
simplest methods, was unrivalled; but he collected no facts, so as 
to illustrate one great extensive principle: he accumulated the 
means of such discoveries for others, without aiming at them 


himself. 


‘ During these immense and multiplied labours in the peculiar de- 
‘partments of chymical research, the mind of Bergmann was steadily 
fixed on the great and general object of those attractions which the 
component parts of bodies appear to exercise upon each other with 
such variety of energy. Besides the general changes which bodies 
may undergo by mechanic force and the operations of heat, it is 
found that their first principles are held together by powers which 
in some instances are exerted very strongly, and in others scarcely at 
all ; that every gradation of intensity is to be found among these 
adhesions ; and that though in some cases a third principle presented 
to two others in combination will unite with them, and form a triple 
compound, yet in a very great number of cases this third principle, 
if its attraction to one of the two be more considerable than the 
power which holds them together, will unite with that one, and cause 
the other to be separated or excluded. It is not necessary to enter 
into any discussion in this place respecting the propriety of distin- 
guishing physical energies by moral appellations. Much may be 
said in justification of this practice; but it need only be here re- 
marked, that these attractions (whether they be one and the same 
with the attractions of cohesion and of gravitation, but modified by 
the density, figure, or other affections, of the particles, or whether 
they ought to be considered as powers peculiar and distinct) are de- 
nominated elective attractions, because the principle which quits its 
original state of combination to unite with the-other principle offer- 
ed to it does, at least in a metaphorical sense, exercise an elective 
power. From this short sketch it will be seen that the great busi- 
ness of chymistry must consist in determining the excess and effect, 
or rather the magnitude of these attractions, of which a large part 
will be elective. Early in the present century, the famous Geoffroi 
composed a table of simple elective attractions, which he called afh- 
nities, It consisted of a number of columns filled with the names ot 
simple substances ranged beneath each other ; and the position er ay- 
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rangement was so managed, that the substance at the head of any 
column possessed an elective attraction to every one of those named 
beneath it, greater in the order of their vicinity to it. So that if 
this first substance were supposed to be in combination with any 
other in the list beneath, it would part with that principle whenever 
one of the substances standing higher in the column was presented to 
it; but would retain its state of combination, notwithstanding the 
application of any of the substances standing lower than that with 
which it was united. It would lead us too far into scientific discus- 
sion if we were to enumerate the saline, earthy, and combustible sub- 
stances, which form the objects of chymical research in the three 
kingdoms of nature ; and thence deduce the number of experiments 
which would be necessary to determine the mere simple elective 
attraction or preference without indicating its intensity. At the time 
when Bergmann undertook to extend and improve the tables of Geof- 
froi, his calculations pointed out no less than thirty thousand experi- 
ments to be made im order to bring the tables to the level of our 
knowledge: It would therefore probably have been long before his 
work on elective attractions would have appeared, if the enfeebled 
state of his health had not induced him. to think that his life was 
near its termination., From this consideration, he thought it proper 
to publish the materials he had collected, the ideas he could have 
wished to develope; and the prospects he intended to verify. Under 
this urgent impression, he thought himself liable to no reproach for 
having published an imperfect work, or for presenting conjecture 
where he was desirous of substituting proof. * Itis enough,” said 
he, “ if my essays may assist others in extending their researches. 
Whether the truth be discovered by me or by another is of no con- 
sequence.” 

This work, which appeared to him so imperfect, was not however 
considéred as such by the world. His table of simple affinities is in- 
comparably more extended than that of Geoffroi, and is the first 
which exhibits the laws of affinities as they are observed the dry 
way. He likewise invented“a method absolutely new for expressing 
those attractions which are exerted when one compound iis presented 
to another. This mode of enunciation is unparalleled for its perspi- 
cuity, and the extreme rapidity with which complicated operations 
may be described and read by a glance of the eye, in far less time 
than they could be described by human utterance. In his schemes 
it is at once seen whether the operation takes place in the humid or 
dry way; what are the substances presented to each other; their 
component parts and proportions ; the numerical expression of their 
attractions; what new compounds take place; and whether they fall 
down or sublime, or remain in solution, and which of them are thus 
respectively affected. If the subject were duly attended to, there is 
no doubt but all the collateral circumstances of masscs, aggregations, 
temperatures, and other affections, might be included ; and even that 
by proper symbols, and this happy art of including position among 
the signs of eperation, all the objects of the human understanding 
might be expressed with a dogree of speed, comprehension, preci- 
sion, and universality, to which the ordinary language of man and its 
alphabetical deseription can never reach.’ P. 123. 
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The life of Bering is also new and well drawn, and it is sub- 
scribed, like many other well-written lives, by the letter J. ‘The 
life of Berkeley, (W.N.) though containing no new facts, is yet 
illustrated by a judicious abstract of Berkeley’s principal work, 
which we do not recollect to have seen in any other collection. 


‘Imhis next work, entitled “ The Principles.of Human Know- 
ledge,” he attempts to prove that the commonly-received notion of 
the existence of matter is false and inconsistent with itself; that 
those things which ‘are called perceptible objects exist only in the 
mind, and are mere impressions produced by the immediate act of the 
Deity, according to certain laws, from which in the ordinary course 
of nature he never deviates. The writer of his life seems to think 
that the perusal of the airy visions of romance, and the attention 
which at that time was excited towards the operations of the mind, 
by Locke and others, may probably have given birth to his disbelief 
of the existence of matter. But the reasonings of Berkeley possess 
higher claims, and bear no analogy with the visions of romance. His 
mind was uncommonly acute. He discerned much, but his progress 
was to be made in a region of enterprise then scarcely explored, and 
still enveloped with obscurity. The familiar hypothesis of impene- 
trable extended atoms, familiar only because adopted by philosophers 
for.ages, is in strictness as inconceivable as the hypothesis of Berke- 
ley, for his absolute conclusion is not indeed entitled to a better 
name. The truth is, that we discern nothing but powers. Berkeley 
saw this truth most clearly: but he dared to look further, and pre- 
tended to trace the origin of those powers of which in fact we know 
nothing, and have not even the data upon which we might attempt 
to investigate their sources. Whether matter consist of atoms; 
whether it be penctrable or impenetrable; whether a particle of mat- 
ter be any thing but the mere locality or centre, round which the 
operation of certain powers may be effected; whether there be any 
other mode of existence but that which is denoted by the word 
consciousness ; and whether matter be or be not extrinsical to con- 
sciousness ;—these, and numerous other questions, which may be, and 
have been proposed, must be determined, if in truth they be deter- 
minable, by that succession of facts which we are habituated to dis- 
tinguish by the names of cause and effect. But as it is clear that no 
such succession is ever presented to our contemplation respecting 
them, it must ‘follow that the object of discusgon is placed for ever 
beyond our reach. Yet to know the limits and the proper objects 
of human_research, and to determine in what instances men have ven- 
tured to reason without previous grounds, is of the utmost value. 
Berkeley possessed an original, strong mind, capable of removing a 
portion of the errors in metaphysics; but he proceeded too rapidly 
on a subject which is not yet reduced to that simplicity of which #t 
appears to be capable. 

‘ In the introduction to the Principles of Human Knowledge, the 
author objects to Locke’s doctrine of abstract ideas. This last au- 
thor had asserted that the mind is capable of leaving out of the com- 
plex idea of an individual whatever may constitute its peculiarity, 
and by that means obtaining an abstract idea, wherein all the parte 
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culars of the same kind equally partake. Berkeley reétifies this no- 
tion, by observing we have no abstract ideas; but that in cases where 
such ideas have, been supposed to exist, the object of attention is 
some general proposition or truth, which being applicable to a great 
number of individuals, may be affirmed of them, and used for their 
classification. This does not appear to be a mere subtlety or nice 
distinction ; for if we look into the reasoning processes of the mid- 
dle ages, and ef many writers even of our own times, we shall find 
that a very great portion of error indeed has arisen from a direct, or 
implied, supposition of independent abstract notions. It may be 
sufficient on this occasion to mentiomthe words space, ratio, motion, 
virtue, vice, &c. which, when used as substantives, are very obscure, 
but become much more perspicuous when the specific bodies, or 
things of which they are the relations, are expressly treated.’ p. 128. 


We may just remark that, in the life of the famous adven- 
turer Benyowski, the accounts of one of his companions, Ste- 
phanow, have been published, and that the existence and escape 
of miss Mlow are, from that authority, not imaginary. The 
Memoirs of the count we examined in our twenty-ninth volume. 

The lives of the three Bernouillis (James, John, and Daniel) 
are very well written by Mr. Nicholson. That of Bernstorf, the 
great defender, if not one of the first projectors of the armed 
neutrality, is particularly interesting at this time. His arguments 
in its favour we shall transcribe. 


« In the vear 1780, during the American war, in consequence of 
an order issued by the British government for intercepting all vessels 
belonging to neutral powers, which might be laden with naval stores, 
and bound to any of the enemy’s ports, Bernstorf had another oppor- 
tunity of exercising his diplomatic talents, and of displaying his poli- 
tical character. Ina note transmitted by him to the courts of the 
belligerent powers, the Baltic was declared a Mare Clausum; and it 
wes further stated that his Majesty the king of Denmark had resolv- 
ed not to grant a passage through the Sound to armed ships belong- 
ing to the powers at war. It was added also, that the other northera 
powers had adopted and professed the same system; which was the 
more natural, as those powers whose states surrounded the Baltic en 
joyed the most profound ‘peace, and considered it as one of the 
greatest blessings that sovereigns could procure to their subjects. In 
2 subsequent note, dated June 8, and transmitted to the three belli- 
gerent powers, England, France, and Spain, Bernstorf expressed 
himself as follows: ‘* An independent and neutral power never loses 
by others-being at war the rights which it had before that war, since 
peace exists for it with all the belligerent powers without its having 
to receive or to follow the laws of any of them. It is authorised to 
carry on trade, contraband excepted, in all places where it would 
have a right to do so, if peace existed throughout all Europe as it 
actually exists in regard to it.’”? Soon after, Denmark and Russia 
entered into a treaty for the protection of their trade, to which Swes 
den, Prussia, and other states, acceded; and the result was that 
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formed against Great Britain, which is better known under 
the title of the armed neutrality.’ Pp. 147. 


The life of Dr. Black is signed A, and it merits considerable 
commendation. We cannot ‘admit that ¢ the vigour of his mind’ 
had declined in the latter period of his iife, as the experiments on 
the Iceland waters would have been highly creditable to the 
spirit and abilities of the most active chemist. It was, we think, 
rather ‘through indolence, or a dislike of being taught by 
newer men, that he suffered others to pass him in the very career 
of discovery that he had opened.’ We regret to hear that ‘ he 
opposed the new theories with little candour and liberality,’ and 
invidiously avoided mentioning, or undervalued, the discoveries of 
other men. It was a dark spot in 2 character otherwise brilliant, 
and we are sorry that it can be said on authority so respectable. 

We were much pleased with the life of Dr. Blacklock, though 
little novelty can be added to the few events which distinguished 
the different periods of the life of this amiable maa and very 
pleasing poet. Of Mr. Justice Blackstone’s works the biographer 
(W.) does not we think speak with sufficient candour. ‘To copy 
the praises of the commentary is unnecessary; but these are 
clogged with a censure, ‘which, though not wholly unfounded, 


is urged with a suspicious eagerness. 


«If we examine those parts of the work in which the author ap- 
ars in his philosophical character, it will be necessary to abate 
considerably of this high praise. The theory of government, and the 
principles of political freedom, have employed the talents of a great 
number of distinguished writers ; but the philosophy of law, or the 
science of civil and criminal legislation, a subject of equal import- 
ance, and probably of greater difficulty, has been comparatively neg- 
lected. Except the treatise of Beccaria on penal law, and some 
detached passages of the Esprit de Loix of Montesquieu, it would’be 
difficult to find any work of a celebrated writer relative to this most 
interesting subject: but even Montesquieu on these occasions is not 
exempt from the habits and prejudices of his profession; and the 
philosopher too often degenerates into the lawyer and antiquarian. It 
cannot then be thought surprising that Blackstone, in those parts of 
his Commentaries where he examines the reasons and principles of 
law, discovers no portion of this philosophical spirit ; and that he 
does not rise above the ordinary level of those writers who in every age 
and country have extolled their own municipal institutions as the ** wis- 
dorm of ages,’”’ and the “ perfection of reason.”” In discussing the 
propriety of particular laws, his ingenuity is always occupied by 
the forms of jurisprudence ; and instead of referring to public con- 
venience and general utility, the sole standard of all rational legisla- 
tion, he perpetually appeals to those technical arguments which are 
dignified with the title of “legal reasons.” He is in all cases the ad- 
vocate and the apologist of existing institutions ; and it is the con- 
stant tendency of his work to justify whatever has been established 
by antiquity, to discredit the improvements of modern times, and to 
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He is one of that- servile class of writers under whose auspices the 
mind of a nation makes no advances, who confirm the prejudices 
and ignorance of the people, while they flatter the pride soil indo- 
lence of government. In his political principles, he is the slave of 
power and the advocate of prerogative; and his ecclesiastical opi- 
nions are strongly tinctured with the spirit of religious bigotry and 
intolerance.’ P. 180. 


The lives of Boerhaave and Bonnet are written with great 
ability, and contain a very judicious view of their characters and 
talents, though nothing can be added to what is already known 
in biographic incidents. ‘The conclusion of the life of Boyle, 
the whole of which is characteristic and judicious, we cannot 
too highly praise. 

‘ From all the incidents of the life of this admirable man, authors 
have not hesitated to place him in the first rank of philosophers; a 
station which, indeed, he deserves. Yet it has been remarked that 
modern writers have been less attentive to his fame than his cotempo- 
raries. Many of his discoveries are so generally useful, and lead to 
such extensive practical results, that they have become too familiar 
to direct the attention towards their author. As the loom, the 
plough, the pump, the mill, have become the tools of civilised so- 
cietv, while their inventors have been forgotten; so have the air- 
pump, the thermometer, the hydrometer, and numerous other instru- 
ments and processes, invented or improved by Boyle, become essen- 
tial to philosophical research, and are too often used, to admit of 
continual reference to their discoverer. The great mental powers of 
this man were assisted by his moral habits. If he could have deceiv- 
ed himself or others, his narrations would not possess the character 
they do at this day. Upwards of a century has elapsed since he 
opened the path of philosophical chymistry to the world. Thou- 
sands of active and intelligent operators have repeated and extended 
his discoveries, and every subsequent fact has proved his inviolable 
fidelity. He was never misled by the vanity of forming a system, 
nor actuated by any motive unworthy of a true philosopher. His 
laboratory was only a small part of the theatre on which he contem- 
plated the series of natural causes. The great scene of the universe, 
the operations which incessantly proceed around us, and that tenta- 
tive science which human necessity has explored in the arts and 
trades, were alike the objects of his curious enquiry. ence it is 
that his writings abound with the seeds of future discovery, and are 
highly interesting to every friend of science. They cannot be read 
without improvement ; and in these alone, if no life of Boyle had 
ever been written, the reader would behold a man truly deserving of 
the affection, the esteem, and the admiration of succeeding ages.’ 


rp. 276. 
What, however, appeared to us particularly new and interest- 


ing was the life of Breitkopf, the celebrated printer and letter- 
founder. We regret that we cannot transcribe it entire: we shall, 
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nevertheless, select some interesting circumstances respecting his 
inventions. 


. * A few years after he had finished his academical courses, when 
he found himself obliged to apply with more attention to his father’s 
business, he resolved all at once to study the mathematics; and, 

meeting with a work of Albert Durer, where the shape of the letters 
of the alphabet is deduced from mathematical principles, to give them 
a beautiful figure, and according to which the first printing types 
were formed, = began to consider printing in a very different light. 
He now found, what he had before despised as a mean handicraft, to 
- be a-wide field capable of much cultivation ; and the improvement of 
this art became afterwards the principal object of his life. After 
reading Albert Durer’s work, he tried to delineate the form of types 
mathematically; and he observed, with much pleasure, that in ot 
attempt he had been preceded by many ingenious men, though som 

of them had entertained the most rid liculpus ideas, iesith as that of 
finding a pattern for beautiful characters in the regular structure of 
the human body, or in the figure of the mouth and tongue, and had 
endeavoured to form the letters after these models. Proofs, patterns, 
and copies of all these, by the Dutc » En nglish, French, Flemings, 

and Italians, he sought for with great diligence, and his collection 
certainly surpassed any thing of the kind in Europe. He now began 
a general reformation in types, and by these means became the re- 
storer of good typographic taste to Germany, as he delineated new 
and improved figures of desithation. and then caused matrices to be 
cut for casting them. This afterwards formed his chief employ- 
ment ; and it may not be saying too much to afiirm, that his print- 
in-office and lett ter-foundery 1 were t-¢ completest in the world, with- 
out even excepting those of the Society de Propagandé at Rome; 
since he possessed punches for 400 alphabets, with an equal number 
of matrices, and a most copious assortment of ornaments. Breitkopf 
was not jealous of the merit of others in the same department: he 
rejoiced at every step made towards perfection in the art, whoever 
might be the author; and readily adopted the inventions of others 
when they contributed either to beauty or advantage, as is Proved 
by his employing the types of Baskerville. He set ah ich value also 
on the labours of Didot ; and it was rather caprice, than the expence 
of that artist’s types, which prevented him. from purchasing them 
when he had the first offer. Breitkopf was not fond of any thing 
defective, and in Didot’s types a great many kinds of letter were 
wanting. His penal therefore, with Didot was soon broken off, 
and the types were afterwards purchased by Unger at Berlin. By re- 
searches into the ulitory of his art, Breitkopf clea arly saw how engra- 
ving on wood had given birth to printing, and the latter to engraving. 

This led him to consider whether many things in the province of the 
engraver might not be transferred to that of the printer, and he made 
his first experiment on musical notes. He knew that for a long time 
these notes had been printed in psalters with moveable types, by 
putting together small lites and sin ele notes; but as the musical art 
became extended, and the Chainer increased, it was impossible to 
set complete pieces cf music in that manner, aud on this account 
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engraving was universally employed. Breitkopf’s invention went so 
far as to represent by the typographic art all the marks and lines 
which occur in the’ modern music, and equally well as they are repre- 
sented by engraving. He again had recourse to mathematical pxin- 
ciples, and in the year 1755 carried this art to its-present degree of 
perfection. Owing to the complexity of the mechanism, it will not, 
however, be brought into general use, but ia small pieces of music it 
may be employed with great advantage. After this success, he tried 
also to print maps with moveable types, and though this attempt was 
attended with more difficulty, his zeal and industry overcame eve 

obstacle. In 1776 he at length accomplished what he so mio. 
wished, and the year following published three specimens to prove 
the possibility of a process, whch will form a memorable epoch in the 
history of printing. ‘This art, indeed, like the former, can never be 
brought into actual use in the printing of maps, and therefore the ine 
ventor considered it merely as a matter of curiosity. Another at- 
tempt, which may be placed in the same class, was that of copying 
portraits by moveable types. He was led to this idea by the art of 
the engravers themsclves, some of whom have represented whole 
figures by means of straight, and others by crooked lines only, most 
beautiful specimens of which he had in his collection, He conceived 
it possible to imitate thése with moveable types, and actually executed 
what he proposed; but specimens of this art he never made public, 
and showed them only to his intimate friends, or to connoisseurs.’ 


P. 205. 


Breitkopf succeeded also in printing the Chinese characters 
with moveable types, and was attempting a method of printing 
mathematical figures in this way, but this_invention was never 
completed. He equally excelled in giving greater hardness to 
the type metal, and in facilitating the melting. His peculiar 
methods he, however, imparted only to his children. 

The delineation of the life and chatacter of Mr. Burke.is a 
masterly one; yet, perhaps, the authors have not seized the true 
key note of many of his peculiarities, viz. a predilection for, or a 
prejudice against, particular opinions; derived not from reason, 
but a morbid delicacy of feeling; and frequently persisted in, 
against the united testimony of reason and experience. His 
character, however, as a speaker, merits considerable praise. 


‘ In all the records of eloquence an example probably is not to be 
found of a speaker so full of mind as Burke. Ideas and images 
crowd in upon him from all quarters. On every topic he not only 
takes in the whole compass of matter properly belonging to it, but 
makes excursions to a vast varicty of subjects connected .by the 
slightest associations. His diction is equally rich and varied with his 
matter. Figure rises after figure, image after image, in endless pro- 
fusion; often splendid, sublime, and beautifully illustrative; not sel. 
dom coarse, disgusting, and puerile; for the rapidity of the current 
allowed him no time to select or purify. When he got up, it was 
scarcely possible for the audience to divipe whither he would carry 
them; but they were sure of hearing nothing trite or common-place, 

Crit. Rey. Vol. XXXI, April, 1801. 2F 
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and generally were repaid for a patient attention, by striking ard ori- 
ginal sentiment, or deep and ingenious observation. Nias his 
speeches may be collected masterly discussions of almost every point 
interesting to human society, together with a great fund of historical 
narration and delineation of eminent characters. In argument he is 
often close and cogent, sometimes lax and sophistical. fn praise and 
invective he is equally fervid and exuberant, exhausting all the tropes 
and epithets of language. In him feeling and fancy were alike potent, 
and daring vigour was allied with slayfal ingenuity. But oratory, 
as it was his forte, was also his foible. He loved too much to talk, 
and got the habit both of rising too often and staying up too long. 
His copiousness degenerated into prolixity; and after charming and 
convincing hearers with the beginning of his speech, he would tire 
them with the end. His vivacity and irritability rendered him not 
enough master of himself for a senatorial debator. He was some- 
times hurried into violations of prudence and decorum, and said rash 
things in heat which he could not recal, and which could not be for- 
gotten. His own party trembled to sce ‘him rise, and on many oc- 
casions would have preferred his silence to his aid. On the whole, 
he was not the most effective speaker of the house, though certainly 
the greatest genius. It may be added, that his manner was little in 
his favour; his voice was harsh, his tone national, his action forcible, 


but strained and inelegant,’ P. 368. 


The lives of Bradley, Brindley, Brissot, John Brown, Burns, 
and Chatterton, appear to be executed with great judgement and 
discrimination. It 1$ singular, in that of Capperonnier, that the 
editors should have omitted to mention his edition of Sophocles; 
and, in the life of the abbe de la Chappe, they seem not aware of 
the heavy accusations against him of haste and inaccuracy—of 
inaccuracy almost arising to apparently wilful misrepresentations. 
Of too great haste he has at least been convicted. We shall 
select the singularly ingenious remarks on Encyclopedias from 
the pen, we suppose, of Mr. Nicholson: they occur at the end of 


the life of Mr. Chambers. 


* The editors of the French Encyclopédie have, with justice, 
hough perhaps with two much acrimony, applied this censure to 
Chambers, which certainly is a book of much less authority than it 
would have been, if he had been attentive to point out the sources 
whence he ‘nas liberally copied and translated. It isnot, however, true, 
that the greatest part of the Cyclopedia is compiled from French 
authors, Ali men have the readiest access to the writings of their own 
nation; and though from this ‘cause, as well as the fruitfulness of the 
harvest, Chambers gathered most of his materials at home, it is scarcely 
to be wondered that the encyclopedists, meeting with a very large por- 
tion of what was familiar to them, should make the assertion they have 
done« They also speak of departments ill conducted, objects too 
concisely treated of, and essential omissions. But here it may not 
be unfair to assert, that the art of the book-maker appears prominent 

in ading Lis moct formidable rival. The knowledge of no indi- 
“widpal camiuclude the circle of the sciences and arts. They them- 
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selves, in their collective capacity, have ‘produced a work, which theugh 
entitled to the highest praise, is very far indeed from being exempt 
from the imperfection of every human product. There is even a 
source of imperfection in a scientific dictionary which can never be 
removed. The arts, the sciences, and the history of natural objecte, 
have nothing to do with A, B, andC, in their relative arrangement. 
These depend on far other principles. Yet such is the fate of the 
encyclopedist, that he must cut them up into convenient morsels, and 
cispose them in the alphabetical arrangement. Instead of — 
book and adding an index, he must produce a work which shall 


neither a book nor an index.’ Pp. 576. 


The talents and the genius of the late empress of Russia and 
the duke of Marlborough are well discriminated. Yet we think 
the authors do not admit of that genius in the latter which he 
certainly possessed. Without genius he could not have done 
what he is allowed to have performed. The king of Prussia does 
not mention his name, but he has recorded many confessedly 
inferior, and the source of his omission is consequently clear. 
He could £ bear no brother near his throne;’ and Marlborough, 
opposed to Frederic, might, in the opinion of some excellent 
military judges, have been a successful brother. 

One part of a biographer’s character we mean not at present 
to-enlarge on, viz. the degrees of praises or censure which 
humanity or justice may extort. Our article is too long to en- 
gage in the question at this time; yet, as the authors give their 


own opinion on the subject, we cannot refuse to copy the short 
paragraph. It is from the life of Mr. Campbell, one of the ori- 


ginal authors of the Biographia Britannica. 


‘ Soon after, he engaged in that extensive and laborious undertak- 
ing, the Bio hia Britannica, which began to be published in num. 
§ grap ‘4 P 


bersin 1745. It is generally admitted that his articles are the prin- 
ciple ornament of the Bor volumes through which they extend. They 
exhibit great talents for research, and clear and copious information, 
not only of the strictly biographical kind, but of the literary and 
scientific merits of the person treated of, which frequently constitutes 
the only important part of the narration. His style is likewiee much 
superior to that of his coadjutors, being correct, animated, and elegant, 
though somewhat diffuse. His candour and freedom from party-pre- 
judice would deserve great praise, did they not too often degenerate 
into a system of universal panegyric or apology, which makes him ap- 
pear as the successive advocate of every subject of his biography, and 
almost conceals the true features of character under a glare of brilliant 
varnish, This is undoubtedly a capital fault in biographical writing, 
considered as a faithful instructor in the knowledge of mankind; 
though it may afford pleasure to the reader who wishes to amuse 
himself by running through a list of heroes and wonders. The 
author’s cast of temper—warm, sanguine, benevolent, and impressible 
—appears to have been the amiable cause of this defect in his judge- 


ment.’ P. 449. 
2F2 















‘4h. Nishet’s Chnical Guide. 


- "As a bfographer’s opinions often bias his judgement of the 
éliaracter of lis subjects, it may be expected that we should, 
‘from the decisions of the authors before us, give some hints of 
the prevailing principle which pervades these volumes. ‘The 
whole is, however, so candid and dispassionate, faults and merits 
are so carcfully balanced, that no system is-obtrusive-—indeed 
none is so obvious as to be with certainty pointed out. Amidst 
contending sects and factions, strict impaftiality is in general ob- 
served.—'Though we have noticed comparatively but few of the 
lives, it is not to be understood that the others are not executed 
with ability, or that much originality of remark, much judicious 
discrimination of character, is not to be found in many of them. 
There are indeed some which deserve peculiar distinction, but to 
noticé al! would. be impossible. We have selected therefore a 
few of the most prominent features from different parts, the 
works of different associates, to enable‘our readers to frm their 
own opinions, and, if they think our’s erroncous, to correct them. 
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ArT. V.—The Chinical Guide; intended as a Memorandum-Book 
for Practitioners. By. William Nisbet, M.D. Fellow of the 

College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, Sc. Parts II. LI. IV. 12mo. 
15s. Boards. Johnson. 1800. 


"THESE three volumes are a continuation of the ¢ Clinical 
Guide to Medicine,’ some time since published and noticed in our 
tenth volume, New Arrangement, p.471. ‘The second, which 
relates to surgery, is entitled ‘a Concise View of the Leading 
Facts on the History, Nature, and ‘Treatment, of such Local 
Diseases as form the Object of Surgery;’ the third and fourth 
exhibit a Concise View, &c. of the various Diseases that form 
the Subject of Midwifery, or that occur during Infaney and 
Childhood. ‘To each is added a Pharmacopeeia, divided into 
three parts, viz. Materia Medica, Classification, and Extem- 
porarieous Prescription. ‘To the last is subjoimed ‘an Introduction 
to Nosology.’ Thus these four volumes form an useful vade- 
thecum for medical practitioners in each department. 

The second volume, which relates to Surgery, is very full, and 
often perhaps somewhat unnecessarily minute. Nothing seems 
to have been overlooked, and the directions for the most com- 
plicated operations are detailed with equal perspicuity and pro- 
puiety.- Dr. Nisbet first gives the description of the disease, 
which, of course, includes its diagnosis—its history, causes, 
prognosis, atid treatment follow. Naval and military surgery is 
omitted, as it would have made the work too éxtensive. Plates 
were, for the same reason, omitted, and a few of the most.com- 
mon instruments only are engraved on wood. The surgical 
pharmacopccia is peculiarly useful and well arranged. 
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The Clinical Guide to Midwifery is introduced by some phy- 


siological observations of more ingenuity than utility. The theory 
of menstruation is that of Dr.Cullen, who supposes the discharge, 
though perhaps originally connected with general, afterwards 
continued from the regular recurrence of a partial, plethora. To 
this theory we cannot object; but we think Dr. Nisbet should 
have acknowledged the sthigation, and, having been indebted to 
the professor for the little he has advanced in this line, should 
not have mentioned his having misled the medical student as a 
theorist, though useful to him as a nosologist. We find Dr, 
Nisbet too often copying from other authors without acknow- 
ledgement. . 

In examining the female constitution, the discriminating cit» 
cumstance, in our author’s op:uion, is laxity favouring accumu- 
jation, combined with increased irritability. This is true, though 
some of the arguments in support of the proposition are fal- 
lacious. It is not certain that the female Hollander has a small 
family from this want of irritability; and it is not generally trae 
that when women marry lat¢, as from thirty-five to forty, they 
have few children: during the short period that remains the are 
unusually prolific. The opinion that the irritable state of the 
ovaria influences the menstrual discharge is doubtful, and the 
arguments prove only that the vessels of these organs increase 
with the increased bulk ef the uterine system, and the contrary, 
Dr. Nisbet thinks that the communication between the mother 
and fetus is carried on by continuous vessels, and his arguments 
are striking, though far from being conclusive; for authors have 
never denied a circulation for the purpose of nourishing the 
placenta, and have admitted that the vessels of the mother, as well 
as of the fetus, mutually pass into the fetal and maternal part of 
the cake; and this will explain the only difliculty, while the other 
arguments remain in full force. We shall transcribe, however, 
our author’s reasons. 


‘ In proof that such a direct communication, in whatever way it 
may be formed, actually exists, it is observed, ' 

‘ 1. That injections of a very penetrating nature have been actually 
made to pass trom the system of the uterus into the umbilical vessels. 

‘ 2. It isa fact agreed by all authors, that injections pass a certain 
way from the uterus into the placenta, or fill its spongy part. 

* 3. On the death of the child, at any period during pregnancy,a 
flooding for the most part occurs. This can only proceed from the 
circulation, on ceasing in the foetus, producing an over distension of 
these small vessels; aa a rupture of their very tender coats, and a 
consequent geparation, must ensue, 

‘ 4. The argument commonly advanced, of a want of hamorrha 
from the cord, on its division after delivery, except of what blood is 
contained in the placenta itself, affords no conclusion; for from the 
first moment of contraction in the uterus, the connection betwixt it 
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and the placenta, as formed by minute vessels, is generally destroyed; 

but the body of the child filling up the uterus, and the latter con- 
tracting regularly, no hemorrhage ensues. Where, however, any ir- 
regularity in this contraction occurs, a flooding in the course of 
labour necessarily comes on, which we find in practice frequently the 
case. ‘These floodings also are most common towards the end of 
tedious cases, where an atony of the uterus in particular parts, and 
thus an irregularity of contraction has probably been induced, For, 
as a still more convincing proof that the /ast contraction produces 
this separation where the placenta has been improperly attached, de- 
pending from what we have advanced on the saitntlie situation of 
the vessels whence the menstrual flow had proceeded, a hemorrhage, 
to a degree often fatal, ensues. From these facts, then, we conclude, 
that if the cord.could be cut before the commencement of labour, a 
hemorrhage from the uterus. would flow from its extremity in a con- 
tinued stream, and mark such a direct communication as insisted on. 

¢ 5. Incases of morbid adhesion of the placenta, a direct anasto- 
mosis must undoubtedly take place; which, if taking place at any 
time, must prevail always, though in a less degree. 

‘ 6. As the for:us is very small-at first, and the placenta, on the 
contrary, very large, it is clear the foetus cannot form the red blood in 
the placentary mass; znd as it must be drawn from the mother, if it 
toak place by absorption, it should be altered as any other secreted 
fluid, and not be the same; but we find, on examination, that it is 
exactly the same. 

‘ 7. No hemorrhage ensues from the cotyledons of animals, after 
delivery, as happens on the human uterus when the placenta is re- 
moved, The analogy, therefore, between them, does not hold, and 
forms a strong proof against absorption in the human subject.’ P. 30. 


The progressive changes in the gravid uterus are well illus- 
trated; a perhaps our author is right in supposing an addition 
of new matter in this organ during pregnancy. To explain the 
question fairly, is, we think, sufficient to terminate any dispute 
respecting it. 

The cause of the attack of labour-pains at a given period is not 
understood, and our author still leaves the difficulty as he found it. 

It is not the fulness of the uterus, since they come on when the 
child is in the Fallopian tube: it is not the exertions of the 
fetus, since they appcar when the child is dead: it is not from 
the irritable state of the mother, since the child is excluded 
during syncope, or after the mother’s death: it is not from the 
Yncreased bulk, since in cases where the child is very small, and 

where there are two or three children, the period of delivery is 

the same. All these causes may have some share, though the 
effect may be produced without the concurrence of all. Yet we 
think there is something still unexplained: the constitution of 
the mother or the child, at a given period, make exertion from 
causes that we cannot comprehend.’ 

The subject of midwifery is, on the whole, well illustrated; 
but we wish not to see the Czsarean section so much counte- 
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nanced. If it be ever performed while the woman is alive, the 
admission of air into the cavity of the abdomen should be 
cautiously guarded against, which has not in general seerhed to 
be an object sufficiently attended to by operators, It was far- 
merly the custom to be dexterous and quick in operations: it is 
now the anxious wish of the operator to be deliberate and neat. 

The fourth part, on the Diseases of Infancy, is executed with 
great care, and is peculiarly full. Some preliminary remarks, 
however, on the constitutions ef children, and their relation to 
peculiar remedies, should have been premised. Thus, for in- 
stance, the state of a child’s bowels requires particular atten- 
tion, and children bear with advantage the most acrid pur- 
gatives. Blisters generally compose instead of irritating them ; 
and they are never affected with strangury. Several circum- 
stances of this kind should always make the subject of a pre- 
liminary disquisition. 

The volume is concluded with an account of the different 
systems of nosology, those for instance of Sauvages, Vogel, 
Linnzeus, Sagar, Macbride,’ Darwin, and Cullen, whose ar- 
rangement and definitions are, with some trivial alterations, re- 
tained. On the whole, these little compendia are executed with 
ability; and we can safely recommend them to the younger 
students, as useful companions, which may be referred to with 


ease, and will not in general mislead. 
a 








Art. VI.—Disconrses of the Honcurable and Reverend William 
Bromley Cadogan, A.M. late Rector of St. Luke's, Chelsea, &c. 
To which are now added, short Observations on the Lord's Prayer, 
and Letters to several of bis Friends. The whale collected into one 
Volume, with Memoirs of bis Life. By Richard Cecil, A. M. 
Es’. vo. 75. Bourds. Rivingtons. 


"THE writer of these discourses was a worthy pious evan- 
gelical minister. His heart and soul were fully engaged in the 
great task which he had undertaken; and wealth and rank and 
learning faded in his eye when compared with the great and 
solemn truths of the Gospel. His sole delight and study were 
in the Holy Scriptures, and his example affords strong motives 
ef encouragement to those who, conscious of inferiority of 
talent, frequently neglect to make the proper use of the powers 
they possess. ‘he Gaoeraphiee of Mr. Cadogan has fairly and 
candidly mentioned the defects of his excellent friend, who with 
‘ little imagination, taste, or ear, with a voice rough, utterance 
rather indistinct, and at times unpleasantly monotonous,’ was, in 
point of effect, a preacher of far greater eminence than numbers 
who possess the most enviable gifts of nature, improved by the 


best education. The key to the mystery is simply this ;—he felt 
what he taught, he understood what he spoke, and he, 
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«— having knowledge of the foundation, stood upon it as on the 
everlasting hills, and from thence, as one bearing the message of 
heaven, boldly called the world to account. 

‘ In treating of his grand theme, the glory of the Redeemer, I 
know not that he has left his equal upon earth: He often speke upon 
this subject with an authority and unction, that unbelief seemed but 
folly, and vice madness: and thus he proceeded, till a holy sympathy 
Was propagated, and men left him, like Elisha after the mantle was 
cast over him, wondering what had so strangely carried them away 


from the plough and the oxen.’ p. exviii. 


Mr. Cadogan entered the church with a full desire to per- 
form the dutics of his office according to the views which he 
then had of it. Exemplary in his own conduct, he was anxious 
that his flock should regularly attend the service of the church, 
should abstain from labour on the sunday, and diligently peruse 
the bible: but that scriousness of preaching which, under the 
name of methodism, is so stigmatised by many who pretend to 
be Christians, he was taught to consider as highly indecorous. 
Hence, on becoming the vicar of St. Giles, at Reading, his first 
act was to dismiss his former curate, because he was infected 
with the pretended dangerous principles of a methodist; and so 
ardent was his zeal against this sect, that he threw Mr. Wesiey’s 
works, which were a present-to him, into the fire. Such were 
the prejudices of his youth; and he lived to expiate his fault by 
confessing it, in the handsomest manner, to the rejected curate, 
and by offering him. the curacy again. By thus imbibing, 
however, more serious notions of religion than the fashion of 
the world permits a clergyman to hold with impunity, all 

rospects of farther promotion he found were cut off; and he 
Fimself endured, though with the greatest patience and pleasure, 
the once dreaded stigma of being denominated a methodist. 

On this subject, from the misconceptions arising from the use 
of words, it is difficult to speak with that candour which may 
enable us to steer equally clear between the churchman and the 
sectary, the real and the nominal Christian. Persons in 
the establishment are apt to regard with a very jealous eye all 
who are without its pale, though they may possess the true 
spirit of godliness; and the foibles of inferior and uncultivated 
padersoding® among the methodists afford ample scope to the 
buffoonery of the world. Mr. Cadogan’s biographer has given 
anrexplanation of the term methodist, which deserves to be con- 


sidered. 


¢ There are two notions annexed to the term Methodist, in which 
all other seem to be included. ‘The first of these notions is the more 
general aud accepted one; and it signifies any man who is more earnest 
and active about the salvation which is in Christ Jesus than his neigh- 
bour. Such an one being a character distinguished from the world, 
the world has always had a name to mark this peculiarity of charac- 
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ter. Theve was a time in which the term Christian was a name of 
infamy; but when this term no longer distinguished the true follower 
of Christ from.the world called Christian, malice or accident pro- 
duced some new term of distinction, such as that of Wicklifiite, 
Lollard, &c. &c. among us. 

‘ Methodist, however, is the present term for one who has too 
much vital and practical Christianity for the bulk of professed 
Christians, and of course for the world at large; and I shall affirm 
without fear, that whatever be the rank, talents, and general respect- 
ability of such a one—however steady and consistent his attachment 
. and conformity to the established church—however free from eccen- 
tricity and irregularity in his walk—yet let him be in earnest and in 
action as a Christian, and he shall be a proof of my remark. 


‘ Foenum habet in cornu, longe fuge 


* Some, indeed, have thought that by a nice adjustment of: their 
phrases, habits, and connexions, they might maintain the truth, and 
yet escape the term. I pity from my heart an honest man making 
such fruitless attempts. He is another Sisyphus.—He may be wise, 
but he is not wise enough: he does not see that as far as ‘ he is of the 
world, the world will love its own,’ and no farther. Must he, how- 
ever, from conscience enter his protest?—Let him do it in God’s 
name; but let him know that. as far as he does it in simplicity and 
godly sincerity, the world will come forward with theirs. 

« The reader, however, may be ready to doubt the truth of this 
statement ;—he may be surprised to hear that the world is so ready to 
brand the real spirit of Christianity with a term of reproach, and treat 
it as the reverie of a particular sect. Time and observation will, per- 
haps, relieve him under these doubts; in the mean time the followin 
anecdote from a witness who cannot be suspected, will prove that f 
have ground for my assertion. : 

‘ Dr. Johnson tells us in his life of Gilbert West, that he and lord 
Lyttleton “ had for a while listened to the blandishments of infidelity ; 
and when West’s book ‘was published, it was bought by some who 
did not know his change of opinion, in expectation of new objections 
against Christianity; and, as infidels do not want malignity, they re- 
venged the disappointment by calling him a methodist.” P. xxix. 


But, true as this statement undoubtedly is, the generality of 


people look upon another class as in a more appropriate mapner 
Methodists, and these are 


‘a numerous body of people, whose zeal-for the propagation 
of Christianity is not connected with any particular regard to the 
order and discipline observed by the church of England, nor even that 
of the regular Protestant dissenters. After the example of their first 
leaders, the place or the form seem alike indifferent to them; nor are 
they much concerned whether the preacher have a competent share 
of learning to fit him for his office or not; or whether he be regularly 
ordained to it. Regardless of denomination, and ‘too often of 
decorum, the hic labor and hoc opus with them is, to exhibit Chris- 
tianity in its peculiar doctrines and powerful effects, This has led a 
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learned and ingenious writer of our own church to define Methodism 
as “ Christian godliness, without Christian order.” 

¢ The method which gave them their name being so lax and im- 
methodical, it might naturally be expected that their zeal would be 
mixed with enthusiasm, and their fects debased by extravagance. 
Where every man may preach that is disposed, raw and desperate 
adventurers will intrude, noise will too often be substituted for sense, 
and a levity bordering upon buffoonery admitted, which must bring 
scandal, not only upon the sect, but in some degree upon Christianity 
itself. It may be added, that as this sect has obtained weight by its 
numbers, unprincipled men have come forward to act a part in it; and 
ambitious men are aiming to employ its influence in accomplishing 
their secular designs.’ Pp. xxxiii. 


Mr. Cadogan had great aversions at first to the very idea of 
methodism : 


¢ Like some others who have cordially subscribed our truly evan- 
gelical articles, he at all times would have contended earnestly for 
them as opposed to the heresies which in one form or other have ever 
assaulted the church: “ stiff in the letter, but lax in the design,” he 
would have fought for the principles, while he banished those who 
preached under their influence.—To hold ther as articles of the 
church, was orthodoxy; to’ insist on their full meaning, spirit, and 
tendency, was methodism.’ _ . xviii. 


A change wrought in such a character makes him naturally 
an object of inquiry, and our curiosity was highly gratified by 
the -very excellent manner in which it is described by his 
biographer. Indeed the memoirs of Mr. Cadogan are the best 
part of the volume. They give a plain account of one whose 
life was uniform after he had dedicated himself entirely to his 
spiritual work. He studied the Scriptures, he visited the sick, 
he was charitable, he was hospitable, he was earnest in the pul- 

it, he was attentive every-where to the duties of his calling. 
Having always a love for the Scriptures, he gradually imbibed 
their spirit; and to the conversation and good advice of Mrs. Tal- 
bot, his predecessor’s lady at Reading, he was indebted for 
much spiritual instruction. His sermons, his addresses to his 
parishioners, and his letters to his friends, give the whole cha- 
racterof the man. ‘To those who knew him or ever heard him 
preach’ they will be acceptable presents; but having no peculiar 
mexit as to originality of thought, or excellence of style and 
Janguage, they will be less favourably received by the generality 
of readers. We respect the virtues of the preacher: and when 
we read his discourses, as they contain serious statements of the 
reat truths of the Gospel, we are not surprised at the impression 
they produced, although devoid of the colourings of imagination. 
We rejoice in the usefulness of a preacher who possesses the 
“essential points of his character; and we recommend tothe 
younger clergy to en@eavour, above all the accomplishments 
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which education can give them, to aim at that zeal whieh will 
enliven their discourses, and qualify them, if not to produce 
models of eloquence from the press, to operate with energy on 
the minds of their hearers. 
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Art. VII.—An Account of an Embassy to the Court of the Teshoo 
Lama, in Tibet, &Sc. (Continued from p. 182 of the present 
Volume.) 


WHAT occurred in this singular country, in the different 
interviews with the regent, for the Lama was yet an infant, 
is highly interesting. The government is a religious one, without 
a single man in arms to defend it from injuries or to support its 
claims. ‘The capital is a large monastery, rich from its sup- 
posed sanctity, and safe from the veneration it inspires around. 
The protector of Thibet is the emperor of China; and, like other 
protectors, he is in reality the sovereign, for the Thibetians 
acknowledge his power, and are jealous of his interference, and 
particularly of the presence ae the Chinese troops. ‘Their 
country, situated, as we have seen, on some of the highest parts. 
of Asia, is peopled by a Tartarian race; but their government is 
marked by peculiar features, of which we find no resemblance 
in the regions around. It is a hierarchy of an uncommon kind. 
The Lama is immortal; but, as a human being must die, it is 
supposed that he retires only to be born again; and the discovery 
of this regenerated monarch or deity is left to the gylongs or 
priests. ‘They commonly, for reasons that may be easily sur- 
mised, choose an infant, whom they can mould to their wishes, 
and to whom they can impart their own system, both political 
and religious; and, during the ae Oy 5 the government is left 
to a regent, usually the relation of the former Lama, assisted, as 
appears in the pjesent instance, by a prime minister of ability. 
Our author resided in Thibet when the young Lama was first 
discovered, and brought to a neighbouring monastery to be 
educated. It was, as might be expected, a ceremony of peculiar 
splendor and solemnity, while the tomb of the retired deity was 
enriched by all the ornaments which abject superstition had be- 
stowed in his life-time, or accumulated aftcr his death. Amon 
the most liberal votaries was Kien Long, the late emperor of 
China, whose veneration will appear, from other parts of his 
conduct, to have been rather political than real. 

The government we have said was in the hands of a regent, 
assisted by a prime-minister, the immediate attendant, both in a 
political and domestic capacity, upon the Lama. ‘The latter is 
said to have been selected in consequence of superior talents; 
and indeed both the minister and the regent appear to have been 
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mild, humble, and humane, as men, while they were penetrating 
and judicious as politicians; nor were they without information 
either in geography or astronomy. Mechanics is not a branch 
in which the Thibetians excel, yet perhaps the folded matrasses 
of the present fashion may have been derived from them. 


* I will now endeavour to give some idea of the regent’s person 
and manner. In stature he was of the middle size, rather of a broad 
make, but not inclined to corpulency. He had a short wide face, 
with the nose a little turned up, small black eyes, and high cheek 
bones. Though he was by no means handsome, yet there was an 
agreeable symmetry in his features, and a sweetness of expression in 
his countenance, which was highly prepossessing. His language was 
‘plain and unaffected, neither inflated with the exuberancy of Asiatic 
diction, nor yet delicient in urbanity; it was delivered with that mild 
unassuming manner which strongly characterises Tibetians of good 
education. His action was void of gesticulation; it consisted in a 
slight movement of the body forwards, anda bending of the neck, 
assisted by the variations of an expressive and enlightened counte- 
nance ; his arms were almost constantly folded beneath his mantle. 

‘ His voice appeared to be injured by the loss of his teeth, which 
occasioned, I thought, rather an indistinct articulation, or perhaps 
this effect might in some degree be produced by a defect in the roof 
of the mouth. My interpreter, however, had no difficulty in under- 
standing him, as he spoke slowly, and commanded a ready choice of 
sweuiles bie dress was that of the religious order, which seems to be the 


oe habit of every attendant on the court. This simply consists 


of a vest of woollen cloth; without sleeves, of a deep garnet colour, 
and a large mantle, either of the same, or of a thinner texture, some- 
what resembling a shawl. A sort of philibeg, and huge boots of 
Bulgar hide, lined either with fur or cloth, and designed as well to 
promote warmth in travelling as for substantial use within doors, 
complete the dress. But though it surprised me at first, to see my 
friends trudging about house in their massy boots, yet I soon became 
sensible of their utility, as a defence against the chill arising in this 
gold climate from their marble floors—the great scarcity of timber 
im Tibet not admitting them to board the floors of their rooms. 
Hence possibly arise those cramps and rheumatic pains with which 
they are so frequently and so severely afflicted.’ P. 241. 


We shall add our author’s short account of the religious 
system and practices of the Thibetians. 


¢ From various inquiries, however, at length I collected that the 
chapel in which the gylongs met to offer up their daily prayers was 
but a short distance from us. Their stated periods of devotion were 
the rising of the sun, noon, and sunset. Among two thousand five 
hundred gylongs, appointed for the service of the monastery, the 
greater part were expected to be present on each occasion. On every 
third day, the morning was devoted to proclaiming aloud the attri- 
butes and praises of the Supreme Being; a service which was per- 
formed with a vehemence of vociferation perfectly astonishing, and, as 
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I thought, altogether inconsistent with the decorum of a well-regu« 
lated assembly. 

‘ The object of this solemn meeting, as f¥r as I could colf€ct, was 
for every individual present to'repeat, and érférce with all his powers 
of utterance, the praises of the deity; and we need not wonder that 
from such a congregation, who had attained by long practice to a 
Stentorian strength of lungs, there should arise thé most surprising 
discord, the very Counterpart of that which is produced by the 
vociferations of an enraged and hostile multitude. But all tiuis was, 
in fact, nothing more than a pious token of the most ardent zeal; a 
sort of contest for the palm, a struggle, which should do the highest 
honour to his supreme and tuielary gods. 

* To the public exercises of their faith must be added the private 
prayers in the apartments of the inferior Lamas, which are always ac- 
companied by music, together with the solemn pageantry of proces- 
- siens moving almost every day around the environs of the monastery. 
All these, taken together, soon Sufficiently convinced me that I was 
~ the midst of men who made religion the sole buisititss of their 
life. 2 29 LLG 

‘ With the errors of their opinions, or their practice, I had rio con- 
cern. The iminediate' advantages resulting from them they themselves 
daily experience. ' Having voluntarily devoted themselves to the se- 
verities and the duties of their religion, they obtain a large portion of 
grateful respect from their countrymen, whose worldly avocations 
exempt them from the same particular services. Both, united in one 
common bond of union, the one part to labour, the other to pray, 
enjoy in peace aid harmony the fruits of their industry; and find 
it unnecessary to support a single fan in arms, either to defend 
their territory, or maintain their rights. Placing their sole re- 
liance in the mediation of the sacred Lama, the mmfdculate vice- 
gerent of the Supreme, they imagine that he covers them with the 
broadest shield, from the encroachments of others; and the benign 
influence of his doctrines teaches them ‘to be benevolent, merciful, 
and humane, to all aroundthem.’ Pp. 256. 


Perhaps the religion of Thibet may have been derived from 
Bramha, or rather from Budha, and the sacred person arid office 
of the bramin may have been refined among a more northern or 
a more superstitious race. ‘Though the bramins themselves trace 
their origin from a north-western country, and have a tradition 
that they came to India through a pass of Mount Imaus (Hur- 
dewar), yet the inhabitants of Thibet near this pass probably 
came from the south. ‘They look with veneration to Hindustan, 
and the sacred receptacle of Oriental religion, Benares. In some 
respects they appéar also allied to the Egyptians; but, in these 
points, the Thibetians and Egyptians s¢em to have drawn from 
one common spring. The Sanscrit and the Thibetian alphabets 
are nearly the same. Captain Turner inquired, with some anxiety, 
respecting the learned race in Eastern Tartaty, supposed by 
M. Bailly to have been the tutors of the present inhabitants of 
Europe and Asia, but without success. 
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This elevated country is, as may be supposed, very cold ; and 
captain Turner informs us, that meat, frozen, is commonly eaten 
withoyt cooking, and that it is not unpalatable. He adds, however, 
that it cannot be divided transversely, but that the longitudinal 
fibres are separated, which then appear like meat too much 
dressed. The dryness of the atmosphere, which seems very 
considerable, may have some share in this change, as we eat fish 
without further dressing when exsiccated in the smoak. The dry 
air of this elevated spot was particularly conspicuons in the 
splitting of the furniture, which often cracked with an astonish- 
ing report. ‘Teshoo Loomboo is, however, in 29° 4’ 20” north 
latitude, that is 6° 29’ 20” north of Calcutta; and 89° 7’ east. 
longitude, 32’ east of Calcutta; and the cold is owing to its great 
elevation. ‘The capital seems to contain religious houses only; . 
nor are many edifices visible from the heights, as the inhabi- 
tants chiefly choose the shelter of the rocks. The length of the 
valley in which the capital stands is about fifteen miles, and its 
widest part on the south about five or six. At the north the 
whole width is occupied by the monastery or palace. 

The ‘Thibetian ritual differs greatly from that of Hin- 
dustan. The Thibetians pray in the social union of vast 
crowds, and their musical instruments are numerous, as well as 
loud. To their sounds are added the voices of two or three 
hundred men and boys. In Thibet there are no traces of distinct 
casts, nor are the vessels of one person polluted by the use of 
another. Burial of the dead is unknown. The body of the 
Lama is preserved in his mausoleum or temple, in a golden 
cofhn, in a sitting posture; and the bodies of others are some- 
times committed to the river, but more commonly exposed to be 
devoured by birds and wild beasts. For this purpose they are 
put in a place surrounded by high walls, open above, and with 
apertures at the bottom to admit animals: others are exposed on 
the tops of the neighbouring hills. On the 29th of October, in 
Thibet, as well as in Bengal, a festival is held in honour of the 
dead, celebrated with #/uminations, which, with the solemn 
sounds of musical instruments, and the alternate silence occa- 
sionally interrupted by monotonous repetitions of sentences oi 
prayer, appéared to our author to be possessed of considerable 
solemnity. 

The Thibetians are devoted to astrology and palmistry; and 
these weaknesses, by A, Georgius, whose account of the ‘Thibet 
alphabet is published by Stephen Borgia, are magnified into an 
attachment to magic. This author, with little reserve, accuses 
them not only of magical practices, but contends that they have 
a college at Lassa, which is in reality the capital of the kingdom, 
where magic is publicly taught, and where degrees are granted 
in this singular science. Yet, as captain Turner does not give 
the slightest hint of this kind, the whole is probably either 
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fictitious or exaggerated. Indeed the missionary confutes him- 
self by observing that their supposed magical signs are only 
letters commonly used in one of their kinds of writing: The 
Thibet language is read from the left to the right, and is written 
in two different characters ;—the Uchen or Ucen, the language 
of learning ; and the Umin, that of business. Various specimens 
of these characters have been given by Hyde and others before 
the publication of Georgi, who has detailed them, with their 
respective powers, at some length. The Thibetians have had, 
as well as the Chinese, the art of printing from a very remote 
era; but it is done by fixed, not moveable blocks, and it ap- 
proaches more nearly the art of wooden engraving. 

The regent, like he emperor of China, seemed somewhat im- 
patient of ‘Mr. Turner’s stay, and urged his departure, on the 
usual pretext of severe weather; and perhaps may have been im- 
pelled to this step by the jealous suspicion of the Chinese court. 
Mr. ‘Turner, on his return, visited the young Lama; and the sin- 
gular command of himself, acquired by a child of eighteen 
months, is peculiarly striking. We shall select the passage, with 
one other narrative of an interview when his age was somewhat 
above three years. 


‘ A multitude of persons, all those who had been ordered to escort 
me, were admitted to his presence, and allowed to make their pros- 
trations. ‘The infant Lama turned towards them, and received them 
all with a cheerful look of complacency. His father then addressed 
me in the ‘Tibet language, in words which were explained to me by 
the interpreter; he said that ** Teshoo Lama had been used to remain 
at rest until this time of the day, but he had awoke very early this 
morning, and could not be prevailed upon to remain longer at his re- 
pose, for, added he, the English gentlemen were arrived, and he could 
not sleep.” During the time we were in the room, I observed that the 
Lama’s eyes were scarcely ever turned from us, and when our cups 
were empty of tea, he appeared uneasy, and throwing back his head, 
and contracting the skin of his brow, continued to make a noise, for 
he could not speak, until they were filled again. He took some burnt 
sugar out of a golden cup, ae some confectionary, and, stretch- 
ing out his arm, made a motion to his attendants to give them to me. 
He sent some, in like manner, to Mr. Saunders, who was with me. I 
found myself, though visiting an infant, under the necessity of saying 
something; for it was hinted to me, that notwithstanding he is unable 
to reply, it is not to be inferred that he cannot understand. However, 
his incapacity of answering excused me many words, and I briefly 
said, that “ the governor-general, on receiving the news of his de- 
cease in China, was overwhelmed with grief and sorrow, and conti- 
nued to lament his absence from the world, until the cloud that had 
overcast the happiness of this nation was dispelled by his ré-appear- 
ance, and then, if possible, a greater degree of joy had taken place, 
than he had experienced of grief, on receiving the fist mournful news. 
The governor anxiously wished that he might long continue tg illu. 
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mine the world by his presence, and was hopeful that the friendship, 
which had formerly subsisted between them, would not be diminished, 
but rather that it might become still greater than before; and that by 
his continuing to shew kindness to my countrymen, there might be an 
extensive communication between his votaries, and the dependents of 
the British nation.” 4 

‘, The little creature turned, looking stedfastly towards me, with the 
appearance of much attention while I spoke, and nodded with xepeated 
but slow movements of the head, as though he understood and aps 
proved every word, but could not utter a reply. His parents, who 
stood by all the fines eyed their son with a lock of affection, and a 
smile expressive of heartfelt joy, at the propriety of the young Lama’s 
conduct. His whole attention was directed to us; he was silent and. 
sedate, never 0 1ce looking towards his parents, as if under their influ- 
ence at the time; and with whatsoever pains his manners may have 
been so correctly formed, I must own that his behaviour, on this 
occasion, appeared perfectly natural and spontaneous, and not directed 
by any external action or sign of authority.’ 

« The scene, in which I was here brought to act a part, was too new 
and extraordinary, however trivial, or perhaps preposterous, it may 
appear to some, not to claim from me great attention, and conse- 
quently minute remark. 

* Teshoo Lama was at this time eighteen months old. Though 
he was unable to speak a word, he made the most expressive signs, 
and conducted himself with astonishing dignity and decorum. Hie 
complexion was of that hue which in England we should term ra- 
ther brown, but not without colour. His features were good; he 
had .small black eyes, and an animated expression of countenance : 
altogether, I thought him one of the handsomest children I had ever 


seen.” P. 334. 


¢ The Lama quitted his apartments at the first dawn of day, and was 
lodged in the tents, pitched for his accommodation, before the sun 
had risen. Inthe course of the morning, at the hour appointed for 
his admission, Poorungheer went down to the Lama’s tents. He 
heard, on entering the gates of the enclosure, that the young Lama 
was taking his recreation in the garden, ranging about which became 
with him a very favourite amusement. As it was at this time, in Ti- 
bet, the warmest season of the year, in order that he might enjoy the 
benefit of the air, his attendants had chosen a spot where the trees af- 
forded the completest shade, and had there placed an elevated seat of 
cushions for the young Lama to rest upon after his exercise. In this 
situation Poorungheer found him, when summoned to his presence, at- 
tended by the regent, his parents, Soopoon Choomboo, the cup- 
bearer, and the principal officers of the court. After making three 
profound prostrations, at as remote a distance as it was possible, he 
approached, and presented to the Lama, according to the custom of 
Tibet, a piece of white pelong, and then delivered the letters and 
presents with whith he had been charged. ) 

‘ The packages were all idnsaedianthy opened before the Lama, who 
had every article brought near to him, and viewed them separately 
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one by one. The letter he took into his own hand, himself broke 
the seal, and, taking from under the cover a string of pearls which it 
inclosed, run them over between his fingers, as they read their rosa- 
ries, and then, with an arch air, placed them by his side, nor would, 
— the narrator was in his presence, permit any one to take 
them up. 

‘ Poorungheer says, that the young Lama regarded him with a very 
kind and significant look, spoke to him in the Tibet language, and 
asked him if he had had a fatiguing journey. The interview lasted 
more than an hour, during all which time the Lama sat with the 
utmost composure, not once attempting to quit his seat, nor discover- 
ing the least froward uneasiness at his confinement. Tea was twice 
brought in, and the Lama drank a cup each time. When ordered to 
receive his dismission, Poorungheer approached the Lama, and, bow- 
ing before him, presented his eed, uncovered, to receive his blessing, 
which the Lama gave, by stretching out his hand, and laying it -— 
his head. He then ordered him, as long as he continued at Teshoo 
Loombo, to come to him once every day.’ P. 421. 


The Thibetians are known, as we have before observed, to be 

a Tartarian race; but their manners are in many respects pecu- 

liar, notwithstanding their features thus publish their origin, or 

perhaps rather display the harsh outline of a cold country. ‘The 

numbers excluded from domestic society, by monastic rules, 

.must repress too numerous a population, or one disproportioned 
to the means of support, dian evidently scanty. ‘They ap- 


pear to submit to these restrictions very patiently, nor are they 


supposed to be violated by any clandestine intrigues. Another 
proof of the coldness of temperament is the opposite custom to 
polygamy, which, by our author, is denominated polyandry.—The 
eldest son chooses a wife, and she is the wife of all the brothers 
of a family, who live together in mutual concord. The conduct 
of the wife, thus slightly limited, is irreproachable in other 
respects; nor are the numerous tribes of husbands apparently in- 
clined to seek for other connexions. This custom must certainly 
arise from a disproportion of females. Previous to marriage, 
female chastity is said not to be highly valued, nor rigorously pre- 
served. 

The additions to this journey we have anticipated. Mr. 
Saunders’s description of the mineralogy and other natural pro- 
ductions of Thibet were published in the seventy-ninth volume 
of the Philosophical Transactions for the year 1789, and noticed 
at some length in our sixty-eighth volume, p. 414. 
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Art. VIII.—Transactions- of the Society instituted at London, for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manujactures, and Commerce; with the 


Premiums offered in the Year 1800. Vol. XVIII. 8v0. 6s. 
_ Boards. Robson. 


WE have always paid an early attention to the labours of this 
respectable society, for we have long sSzen convinced of its 
utility; and the increasing patronage by which it is supported 
demonstrates that our opinion is not singular. The same 
laudable zeal for public improvements continues to actuate its 
leading members, as well as the same judicious discrimination of 
the most important objects. As orchards properly share their 
attention, and as they call upon their readers or hints of, new 
premiums, we will suggest one subject which we think merits 
their regard. More intelligent inquirers are better able to give 
it a proper shape. We allude to the preservation of the best 
kinds ot fruit, particularly of apples. “Several of these, from in- 
attention, are nearly lost, and many are suffered to degenerate. 
A premium may perhaps preserve what remain, or recover such 
as, without it, will be soon unknown. 

In the class of Agriculture there are two new premiums for 
spring wheat and early beans—the former to guard against the 
effect of disappointment in the autumn tillage, and the latter to 
have the ground ready prepared for wheat. As is justly observed, 
the changing, in this manner, the seasons, may prevent the de- 
predations of insects, whose manners do not change, while the 
vegetable ‘accommodates itself to considerable varieties. <A 
method of procuring earlier sorts we have often mentioned: it 
consists in marking the most forward plants, and propagating 
from these. If this practice be continued for a few years, we 
have little doubt of obtaining many vegetables much earlier than 
their usual season. ‘lhe premium for clearing chimneys from 
soot is renewed: yet we believe the inconvenience arising to 
persons engaged in this business is confined to the metropolis. 
We do not hear of any peculiar diseases among this class, on ex- 
tending our inquiries to the country. We should suspect other 
circumstances, besides their occupation, to be the cause. Another 

premium perhaps might be safely expunged, we mean for a sub- 
stitute to lead in glazing pottery. Frommany experiments, we have 
never found vinegar, even on long standing, dissolve the smallest 
particle of the metal; and the foolish terror respecting the noxious 
qualities of lead, in any quantity at least that could be taken in this 
way, has now lost its force. If lead be one cause of colic and para- 
lysis, it is by no means the most frequent or the most formidable. 

Under the class of Agriculture, the marquis of ‘Titchfield’s 
plantation of acorns hclds a very distinguished section, and his 
attempt merits considerable commendation. Mr. Johnes’s plan- 
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tations also, particularly of the larch, are highly useful. This tree, 

since we last noticed its qualities, has been more generally at- 

tended to, and its merits seem not to be exaggerated. Mr. 

Smith has planted, on a very large scale, both arches and oaks. 

‘The oaklings are sheltered by previously planting the fir, Mr. 

Lake’s plantation of apple-trees demands our attention; but’ 
some farther account of the progress will be necessary to appre- 

ciate his method. Nothing is so fallacious as the early appearance 

of an apple tree. Amnorchard should be on a declivity, or well 

drained and kept clean. 

Mr. Cartwright’s paper on beans and wheat is chiefly distin 
guishable on this account, that, by his plan, a summer fallow is 
avoided, and the wheat sown the same season in which the beans 
were carried off. Mr. Jones again addresses the society on the 
subject of English rhubarb, which he thinks equals the foreign, and 
is used, instead thereof, in many hospitals. We allow it may be 
equal, and particularly ‘if the plant be suffered to arrive at its full 
perfection. Mr. Jones insists on the necessity of its being of a 
proper age; but the period he does not mention: we have said it 
should be at least twelve years old, but we have seen none ap- 
proaching that age; and, of course, what has been submitted to 
us has been very far from perfection. While we acknowledge, 
however, the possibility of this drug, as well as of opium, being 
produced in perfection in this country, we think the land of too 
great importance to be thus employed; and, when the fact is 
established, the practice should be forbidden. We may an- 
ticipate Mr. Jones’s attempt to procure opium in this country, 
by observing, that he seems to have succeeded very well, and he 
describes very minutely the mode of cultivation, and of collect- 
ing the opium. - 

Mr. Mirehouse’s mode of draining land, which had been for 
ages an useless and inaccessible morass, deserves great com- 
mendation. Numerous other instances of the same kind are on 
record; and, at this time, it were to be wished that they were 
more numerous still. In his hands 274 acres of useless mo- 
rass are become arable and pasture land, worth at least fifteen 
shillings an acre; in other words, worth more than 200 pounds 
per annum; with a probability of increasing value. Mr. Bate 
Dudley’s method of gaining land from the sea merits also very 
particular commendation. 

In the class of Mechanics the first article is an account of a 
burr, nearly equal to the French burrs, and at present an excel- 
lent substitute for them. Many, as we have said, are un- 
doubtedly to be met with in this kingdom, if sought for, and 
particularly i in Cornwall. ‘These burrs are found n-ar Conw vay 
in North Wales, in a very convenient situation for exportaiion. 
‘They should, however, be worked on the spot, as ail granites 
harden in the air. Our readers m: 2y not be awar e that thenites 
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French burré-are granites, become cellular in different degrees by 
the separation of the feltspar, the proportion of which deter- 
mines the size of the cells.—Mr. Rustall’s family mill is easily 
worked, and consists of two stones placed vertically, by which: 
the necessity of coggs is avoided, and the mill works more 
freely. His bolter alsois an excellent contrivance. —Mr. Holmes’s 
newly invented oven is warmed in a very simple manner, by a 
bar passing from the mterior of the oven into the kitchen fire, 
by. which the heat is communicated : ‘ repert speaks goldenly 
of its profit.’——-Mr. Snart has adopted a sliding lever to carts, 
for the relief of horses, when thrown down and entangled in the 
thills. ‘The machinery adds some length to the cart, and con- 
sequently is attended with advantages from this source.—Mr. 
Arkwright’s chest-lock cannot be picked, but is, we think, sub- 
ject to be easily deranged: we have greatly simplified the same 
principle; and indeed any key which acts on two bolts, one above 
and one below, cannot readily be picked, if at all.—Mr. Bullock 
has communicated an invention, which he calls a lever lock-bolt 
for folding doors, to save trouble. ‘Fhe upper and lower bolts 
are withdrawn by turning the handle, and are fastened 7 
pressing the dgor into its place.—Mr. Davis’s invention is muc 
more valuable. It is designed to detach the horses from the 
carriage, when they run away from fright, or other causes, and 
at the same time it stops the fore wheels. The contrivance is 
ingenious, and well calculated to answer its purpose. One ma- 
terial inconvenience is overlooked: the bolts are loosened by the 
coacliman, who may be thrown from the box, or unable to de- 
tach the bar. The apparatus should be regulated by those in 
the carriage.—Mr. Clulow’s figured ribband loom greatly facili- 
tates the manufacture of figured ribbands:— And, in a line infinite- 
ly more valuable and extensive, the duke of Bridgewater’s in- 
clined plane gives an easy communication for boats between 
parts of a canal of very different level. Had not astonishment 
been so often raised by such vast works that they now almost 
appear common occurrences, the plan before us would be styled 
truly wonderful. 

In the class of Colonies and Trade, there is but a single paper 
from Mr. Mackenzie, who penetrated from Upper Canada to the 
Pacific. He reached the sea, chiefly by navigation, at Middle- 
ton’s Souvd. It is highly probable the communication may be 
found practicable and usetul. 

. Some papers on agriculture, not received till the volume was 

in a great measure printed, are added. ‘The first is am excellent 
essay on the causes and remedies of blight in trees. These are 
every cause of weakness, particularly cold stagnant water; while 
fresh running water has a contrary effect. ‘The principal con- 
sequence of these eauses is the generation of insects; and the 
honey-dew js evidently of this kind. We shall not abridge our 
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author’s account, as we would wish it to be read entire.— 
Mr. John Taylor’s observations on the beet plant, and the me- 
thods used in Germany of preparing sugar from it, follow. 
Potatoes, when frosted, are also saccharine; and it is worth con- 
sidering whether this circumstance may not be taken advantage 
of to procure either ardent spirit or sugar. Every thing sweet 
is fermentable, even sugar of lead*.—Another valuable paper 
in this class is Mr. Wakefield’s, on the powers of steam in pro- 
moting vegetation. This too can only be perused with advan- 
tage in the volume. It appears to be very considerable, and is 
used as a substitute for bark. 

This volume is illustrated by an engraved portrait of the late 
Mr. Nettleton, of Camberwell, who left 500/. to this institution, 
which has been lately paid;. and some improvements in the 
arrangement of the next volume, are promised by the new se- 
cretary, who has been warmly Beit | even by his antagonist, 
Tt will contain also, we are told, an account of a discovery of an 
iron mine in Cornwall, the ore of which, as it 


‘—is proper for making excellent stecl, should not pass un- 
noticed. By Mr. Hoskins’s account, this ore contains from 25 
to 30 per cent. of iron, much argillaceous earth, small quantities 
of gold, silver, and copper, and a little calcareous earth: he 
stated that the specific gravity of the iron is in the proportion of 
7,654, estimating water at 1000; that he knew no other English ore 
capable of producing steel equal to his specimens; that the metal re- 
tains its malleability, whether hot or cold, and was in either case 
equally tough; that the mine extends superficially above five acres, is 
within 3 feet of the surface, and in a load from 40 to 60 feet in depth, 
In support of his observations, he laid before the society various ex- 
cellent steel intruments, made from this iron, and authentic certificates 
of its merit.’ Pp. xxv. 


The present volume consists of the usual lists of premiums, 
donations, subscribers, &c. ‘The number of subscribers is, we 
perceive, greatly increased, 
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Art. 1X.—Letters on the Irish Nation: written during a Visit to that 
Kingdom, in the Autumn of the Year 1799. By George Cooper, 
Esq. 8vo. 85. sewed. hite. 1800, 





TAKING advantage of the lawyers’ summer vacation, 
our author made an excursion into Ireland, with a view to in- 
vestigate the manners and character of a nation now united to 
us in the closest bands of political connexion. His time was 
well employed; and if we felt some listlessness in perusing 
twenty-eight pages of a tedious preface, we were highly gratified 
by the letters themselves, in which the stiitness of the style, and 


—— 





* In this case we seem to percecive the return of the acetous acid te its forme: 
saccharine state.—Kev, 
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a studied phraseology, blended with frequent inaccuracies, were 
defects scarcely to be felt in comparison with the justice of sen- 
timent and accuracy of discrimination on the most important 
points of government, civilisation, and religion. The writer sees 
with his own eyes; he does not compose a panegyric on the [rish 
nation, yet he 1s not insensible to the many virtues which lie hid 
in the rough ore; and the picture he presents to us of our neigh- 
bours affords us the pleasing hopes that the union of the sister 
isles will be of advantage to both countries. But our author is 
not content with describing the moral state of the Irish; his re- 
marks are founded on the sanction cf high political wisdom. 
Aristotle is named with peculiar approbation; and, in canvass- 
ing the notions of ‘the moderns, the prudence of the ancients is 
not forgotten, 

In seven letters the following subjeots ‘are discussed: The 
moral character of the Irish, their government, religious distinc- 
tions, agriculture, and commerce; the causes of the late rebel- 
lion—causes which: led to.the Irish constitution of 1782, and 
causes which led to the advantages of a legislative union with 
Great Britain. . 

The general character of the inhabitants of Ireland is repre- 
sented to be the prevalence of passion over reason; vain-glori- 
ousness, shown in idle conceits of genealogies, and infinite legen- 
dary tales of bravery, liberality, and generosity; and, what is fre- 
quent in sayage nations, an excessive attachment to gamb'ing. 
These are general traits; but the nation is divided into two 
classes, one consisting of the descendants of the unfortunate 
aborigines, the other of their barbarous conquerors, the mixed 
race of Saxons and Normans. ‘The former have hitherto been 
the constant objects of the tyranny and contempt of the latter. 
Hence they differ little from ‘a horde of Hottentots; their cabins 
or huts present the nfést hideous picture of misery and filthiness; 
they are extremely superstitious, and subject to their priests ; 
and their indolence is extreme. ‘The conquerors, the superior 
class, ate refined by an English education and English con- 
nexions, are superior to their teachers in energy and eloquence, 
are distinguished by romantic gallantry towards the fair sex, and 
the spirit of chtvalry, are remarkably negligent in their religious 
duties, crucily oppressive to their tenantry, and deficient in 
charity to the poor. Their derision of religion ‘ mounts into 
persecution, where the religion professed by others happens to 
differ fromm that which is established by law; the rich have all the 
intolerance of bigots without any of their piety. ‘The polished 
minority of the nation is one hundred years behind England in 
refinement, and the rude majority of it is at least five.’ Our 
brethren on the other side of the water will not, we fear, be sa- 
tisfied with this description; yet let them reflect that the ble- 
mishes in their character arose from temporary circumstances; 
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and the just encomium of the writer on their merit must not be 
omitted. ‘ 


* I do not know of any country.where the character of the: people 
is more fitted by nature than is that of the Irish for the highest at- 
tainments in moral or intellectual excellence.’ 


In examining the government of Ireland, two excellent fules 
are laid down: first, under ‘a good government the middle 
rank of people always most abounds: secondly, under a go- 
vernment well administered it ts always difficult to ascertain to 
which of the three simple forms of government the constitution 
most approximates.’ ‘Tried by these rules, the government of 
Ireland is found to be astonishingly deficient; there is scarcely 
any middle rank, in the country; and though there was ah ap- 
pearance of the English constitutien, it was a phantom, not 2 
reality, ‘ neither the king nor the commons had any real share 
of the public authority—but a tyrannising junto, formed by a 
coalition amongst certain members of both houses, constituted 
an odious aristocracy.’ ‘The effect of this aristocracy is to be 
seen at Dublin in ‘ the face of beggary, misery, and starvation, 
which every-where presents itself, and in the magnificence of the 
public buildings, and the splendor of the palaces of the wealthy.’ 

Religious distinctions increase the wretchedness of the coun- 
try. ‘ The stigma of religion is attached to more than three 
millions of catholics, and to nearly one million of dissenters, 
Not more than five hundred thousand protestants can be said to 
enjoy fully the benefjts of civil goyernment.’ So glaring an in- 
consistency produced its natural fruits, jealousy and oppression 
on the part of the minority, and hatred on the part of the ma- 
jority—effects which we yet hope may be subverted by an act of 
universal toleration, for which this writer is a strenuous ad- 
vocate. He would enconrage agriculture, by destroying the 
middie men between the jandlord and the tenant, and by long 
leases to the lattera.The immediate causes of the rebellion are 
to be seen in the preceding State of religion and government; 
the proximate causes in the two factions created during the ad- 
ministration of lord Westmoreland. , ‘ The Orange party was 
formed to perpetuate the abuses and oppressions of the govern- 
ment, by discountenancing every innovation. The United Irish- 
men marshalled themselves on the other hand, not merely to 
reform all abuses, but also to carry innovation to the extent of se- 
parating the country from Great Britain, and of making it a free, 
integral, and independent republic.’ On the acts of these 
factions many just remarks are made, and the benefits of the 
union displayed with a truly philosophic and patriotic spirit. A 
little too much egotism pervades the whole work; and we should 
recommend to the writer to study Swift rather than Johnson 
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and Burke; he will then smile at the conclusion of the follow- 
ing paragraph: 


‘ As for that opposition which may arise from the pride and yanity 
of any part of the Irish nation, it would be absurd that it should 
stand in the way of the measure. ‘Trifling points of honour should 
not keep us asunder, but rather in their adjustment conjoin us still 
more closely together. They should not form obstacles to an union, 
but as it were 5 and hinges toit. They should constitute a con- 
tignation which will link the two edifices together.’ Pp. 198. 
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Art: X.—Discourses on different Subjects. By George Isaac Hun- 
tingford, D.D. Sc. Vol. II*. 8ve. 125. Boards. Cadell and 
Davies. 


BY an unfortunate aecident this volume of discourses has 
been with us for a considerable time unnoticed; and they are 
now so well known, and their merit has been in general so well 
appreciated, that encomiums or remarks upon them may seem 
equally unnecessary. ‘They are not indeed calculated for a very 
numerous body of readers; but, from the talents and erudition 
of the writer, they naturally claim the attention of the higher 
order of the clergy, and of such as are conversant with the est 
writers in sacred and profane literature. Quotations from the 
latter class are suitable embellishments in some places to com- 

ositions of this kind, though in the application of them great 
ie po is requisite ; and 1f we cannot recommend the use of 
such ornaments in general, we should still more deprecate the in- 
troduction of a single phrase from a profane writer as a proof of 
any position on the nature of God, or the relation subsisting 
between him and his creatures. Such points should be demon- 
strated from the Scriptures alone, and all the writings of all 
the philosophers of antiquity are of no assistance. ‘There is a 
pleasing satisfaction in observing, that in the thick darkness of 
the heathen world some glimmerings of light occasionally ‘ap- 
peared, and that, by the dint of unassisted réasop, the traces of 
almost heavenly truth can be faintly perceived. Yet in the chaos 
of ancient philosophy these particles,of the divine spirit are rare; 
and the vaio peasant in our island enjoys, by means of the 
press, a tbrary for which Plato, Cicero, and Seneca, might have 
relinquished al! their books, and have felt themselves enriched by 
the exchange. +" 

It is not often that our author introduees a classical ailusion or 
quotation inapplicably: yet, if we allow Cicero to speculate in 
his manner on the divine excellence, we.do not wish for his sen- 
timents in the body of a discourse. Cicero has said that virtue 
is the same in God and man, which to us appears absurd; for 





* See Crit. Rev. Vol, XVII. New Arr. p. 409, 
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virtue, which may be the subject of praise in man, cannot be 
predicated of the Supreme Being, who formed alike the creature 
and the quality—the man, and the virtue that is useful to him, 
or the subject of his praise. Our writer, however, adopts the 
idea of the Roman orator. ‘ Moral virtues, as they really are 
the same in kind though different in degree, both in man and 
God, so they must of necessity appear the same both to man 
and God.’ It is unfortunate that the instance adduced should 
be of a virtue which no man can suppose appertaining to God: 
this is gratitude. For if no individual can possibly accomplish 
more than what it is his bounden duty to accomplish, and all 
fall far short of that accomplishment, to whom is God to be 
grateful? The fact is, we cannot, and we ought not, to speculate 
in this manner on the Supreme Existence; it is sufficient for us 
to know that his ways are, not as our ways, nor his thoughts as 
our thoughts. We receive from him every blessing; but those 
qualities which among finite beings may be called virtues, can- 
not, by any stretch of the imagination, be so exalted as to be- 
come applicable to a being infinite in perfection. 

Yet if our author may a been seduced, in this instance, by 


his attachment to_a classical writer of great authority, he reasons 
far better when the question lies between true and false philo- 
sophy, between true wisdom and the strange positions of our 
modern sceptics. On this subject he has exposed, with great 


soundness of argument, the fallacy of the following opinions: 
‘ That man retains in society all his natural rights. ‘That all men 
are equal. ‘That man is perfect. ‘That any human institution 
can be perfect. ‘That men are not required to be just in publit 
life as they are in private.’ These and similar maxims the 

reacher combats with great success: and the cruelties exercised 
j Christians on each other, the great theme with infidels, are 
proved to be by no means imputable to a religion which incul- 
cates a totally opposite conduct. 

‘ To charge on Christianity, which in itself is good, either the er- 
rors or the vices of the persons who do indeed embrace, but who 
also pervert or disobey: it, is so palpable an instance of arguing from 
abuse, a8 no just reasoning can possibly admit. And equally unfair 
is it to blame Christianity for the consequences that ensue from the 
corruption of its doctrines and the neglect of its positive precepts, as 
it were to blame jurisprudence, because many have been ruined by 
legal chicane ; or medicine, because the deaths of many have been 
hastened by empiricism ; or literature, because men, who have turned 
their abilities to the vilest of purposes, have written against every 
thing that is praise-worthy and sacred before God and man ; or com- 
merce, because the supplies which it administers to our wants are 
employed to pamper the appetite of luxury and to swell the riot of 
excess. If either Christianity, or jurisprudence, or medicine, or lite- 
rature, or commerce, has been made a pretended ground for the in- 

roduction of evil, such pretence has been in open contradiction to 
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’ 
what was first intended in the cultivation of them ; and the mischief 
is chargeable, not on them, which in themselves are good, and which 
in their original tendencies lead to good; but either on the folly, or 
the wickedness of men, who have perverted the nature of these bless- 
ings, and “have directed them to improper ends. Surely the clear- 
ness of the fountain is not affected, because its stream ‘at a remote 
distance is discoloured by the soil over which it flows: nor is the 
light of the sun therefore not bright, because on earth we may be- 
hald it through some dark body interposed between our eye and the 
source of effulgence. , 

‘ But farther ; it is disingenuous in suppressing this fact, viz. that 
for the theusands who may have suffered in wars termed holy, mil- 
liens have lived in more undisturbed enjoyment of their property, in 
safer protection of their persons, in stricter purity of morals, in more 
uniform practice of private and domestic virtues, of social and public 
duties, under the benign and vital influence of Christianity, than un- 
der any other system of religion, or avowal of irreligion, that can 
be named. In no country, not Christian, are there so many instances 
of good effects resulting from any other cause whatever as are 
found to arise in nations that are Christian, from the impressions 
made directly and indirectly by Christianity, operating as it does on 
our laws, our sentiments, our manners, and our habits.’ Pp. 234. 


' We could with pleasure have dwelt upon the discourse on 
education, preached at the yearly meeting of the charity schools, 
and which deserves attention from all our instructors of youth. 
Some excellent sentences in the discourse preached before a 
body of volunteers do not cover, in our estimation, the blemish 
of its general tendency; and to speak of ‘ an enemy perfi- 
dious and dishonourable’ is to employ language not well cal- 
culated to the meridian of a parish pulpit. ‘The Spaniards 
treat ws with the same epithets; but to whom they are most ap- 
licable let the Christian minister leave other persons to decide; 
his mission is of a more important nature—to eradicate perfidy 
and dishonour from every soil in which these weeds appear, and 
not to flatter the passions of an audience by imputing such vices 
exclusively to either their neighbours or to their enemies. We 
trust to the good sense of our readers that they-will see the pro- 
priety of our noticing this fault, which has so frequently been 
exhibited of late in our pulpits; and we hope that it will seon 
become the prevailing opinion that no human politics ought to 
be discussed in that place, whence we should rather be perpe- 
tually admonished of our higher claims to that heavenly citizen- 
ship, the goaileya, in describing which the powers of eloquence 
can never be exhausted. | 
We have observed that these discourses are calculated for 
the higher class of readers; but they smell too much of the 
midnight oil to be generally approved. ‘There is one allu- 
sion in them to tillages which we venture to say will not be 
understood by any person employed in agricultural occupations; 
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the honest farmer cannot but stare on hearing described the 
properties of a soil *subact.’ But such terms are to be allowed to 
the learned: the basis of their language indeed is English, but 
they must be indulged in introducing words from other tongues 
in preference to those of native growth; and, whilst they write 
for each other’s perusal and admiration alone, it is of little con- 
sequence that the multitude may not be able to construe their 
sentences. Yet we dare not recommend this style to a preacher 
unless he be stationed in a university; and it may be a beneficial 
exercise to a young divine to lower these discourses to the ca- 
pacities of a mixed congregation, 


s. 








Art. XIl.—Poems by Anne Bannerman.  12mo. 55 Boards. 
Longman and Rees. 1800. 


AS itis with reluctance we condemn at any time the produc- 
tions of the fair sex, so we experience a more than ordinary satis- 
faction in paying a just tribute of applause to their meritorious 
compositions. “This satisfaction we feel in the present instance; 
for we have perused the modest volume of the poems of Anne 
Bannerman with almost unmixed approbation. Her effusions are 
the genuine offspring of a lively and excursive imagination, re- 
gulated by the principles of just taste, equally removed from 
the uninteresting dullness of common-place on one hand, and 
the false glitter of extravagance and ambitious ornament on the 
other. 

As the terms by means of which we endeavour to describe the 
phenomena of the mind, are necessarily borrowed from the 
vocabulary of sensible objects, we are accustomed to charac- 
terise the sublimer and more energetic strains of poesy as the 
productions of a masculine spirit. But some stout champions of 
the ‘ Rights of Women’ have asserted that mind is of no sex. 
We do not intend to enter upon the discussion of this difficult 
and delicate question (for the fair decision of which it is ob- 
viously requisite that one half the jury should be composed of 
sliscreet matrons); but we may be permitted to observe that 
Anne Bannerman’s Odes may be quoted as an irrefragable proof 
that the ardour, whatever be its gender, which gives birth to lofty 
rhought and bold expression may glow within a female breast. — 
‘Witness ‘The Spirit of the Air,’ 


‘ Be hush’d, ye angry winds, that sweep, 
Resistless, o’cr the polar coast: 

Thou swell’st no more, tremendous deep! 
I lock thee in eternal frost. 

My will supreme, mine awful sway, 

The earth, the air, the sea obey; 
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My glance pervades the realms of space; 

Each hidden spring, this arm can trace ; 
O’er all the prostrate world my power extends, 
Alike on Zembla’s ice, on Zaara’s burning sands. 


¢ Amid the lightning’s forky fiame, 
While, driven on high, the billows roll; 
Tis mine to loose the struggling frame, 
And mine to soothe the parting soul: 
I come, on viewless winds elin’d, 
To cheer the wretch, whom fetters bind, 
To crush the oppressor’s giant crest, 
To hurl destruction on his breast, 
Amid the spoils his abject soul adores; 
And {While ]trembling earth recoils along her utmost shores. 


¢ What form is that, half-hid in air, 
Round whose pale brow the torrents roar? 
*Tis Freedom! mark her deep despair; 
She points to Afric’s bleeding shore. 
Hark! what a groan!—with horror wild, 
I see the mother clasp her child; 
«¢ My son, my son!”’ she madly cries;— 
Spare, monsters, spare her agonies.— 
Too late, for, rapid, to the vessel’s side 
She flies, and, plunging, sinks beneath the billowy tide. 


¢ Proceed unmov’d, ye men of blood! 
. Your course along the waters urge; 
No winds shall vex the unrufled flood, 
Nor toss on high the deaf’ning surge. 
Now, for your happy homes prepare; 
But, curb your joy, I meet you there. 
Then, as your friends, your infant race, 
Rush wildly to your fond embrace, 
Before your eyes a ghastly form shall stand, 
And o’er her infant weep, and wave her beck’ning hand. 


* Fierce thro’ the desert’s frightful sand, 
When Cancer rules the burning day, 
The Arab leads his daring band, 
Exulting on their perilous way. 
«¢ Prepare !” he cries, “ prepare for war! 
Mark yonder sandy cloud afar; 
We share the blood, we share the toil, 
And we shall share the glorious spoil; 
Collect your courage, now the foe is nigh; 
Victorious, we return ;—subdued, revenge and diz.” 


« But, vengeful, on the rushing wind, 
I come to toss the sandy waves; 
To whelm the spoilers of their kind, 

Inglorious, in untimely graves. 
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Yon livid flame, that flings on high 
Its terrors thro’ the redd’ning sky; 
Glares on your van, in awful state, 
The herald of impending fate. 
I speak—the suffocating blast descends 
In clouds of fluid fire; and nature’s conflict ends. 


* Where the wild ocean’s heaving waves 
Boil round Magellan’s stormy coast ; 
When long and loud the tempest raves, 
I mark the straining vessel tost, 
By night along unfathom’d seas, 
I see a living current freeze ; 
As horror grasps each fainting form, 
High mid the in of the storm: 
Till the tall masts in scatter’d fragments lie, 
And, plung’d amid the surge, the sufferers sink, and die. 


* Soft be your bed, and sweet your rest, 
Ye luckless tenants of the deep! 
And, o’er each cold and shroudless breast, 
May spirits of the waters weep ! 
And still, when awful midnight reigns, 
My harp shall join in solemn strains; 
My voice shall echo to the waves, 
That dash above your coral graves; 
Blest be the gloom, that wraps each sacred head, 
And blest th’ unbroken sleep, and silence of the dead! 


‘ High on yon cloud’s cerulean seat, 
I ride sublime thro’ zther blue, 
To fling, while reigns the power of heat, 
On finting earth the summer dew: 
I bid the rose in crimson glow, 
And spread the lily’s robe of snow; 
I waft from heaven the balmy breeze, 
That sighs along the sleeping seas; 
What time the spirit of the rock is nigh, 
To pour upon the night his heaven-taught melody. 


* But, far beyond the solar blaze, 
Again I wing my rapid flight; 
Again I cleave the liquid maze, 
Exulting in immortal might. 
O’cr me nor cold, nor heat, prevails, 
Nor poison from malignant gales; 
I glide along the sdaak tent coast, 
That binds the magazines of frost; 
Encompass’d by the raging storm, 
I smile at danger’s threat’ning form; 
I mock destruction on his tow’ring seat, 
And leave the roaring winds, contending at my feet.’ 


P. 5S. 
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The poem entitled ‘ The Genii’ appears to ud to possess un- 
common merit; and much correctness of thought and tenderness 
of feeling pervade the ‘ Verses on an Illumination for a Naval 
Victory.’ * The Nun’ is the least successful of these poetical 
pieces. The subject, and indeed several passages of this com- 
position, reminded us of Pope’s Epistle from Eloisa to Abelard, 
perhaps the most exquisitely finished poem in the English lan- 
dg ge competition with which may be an indication of spirit, 

ut is certainly attended with the greatest possible risk. The 
sonnets, ten of which are original, eight translated, and ten 
founded on incidents in the Sorrows of Werter, are, in general, 
highly wrought. We shall conclude our notice of this elegant 
production by transcribing the last of these sonnets, of which 
the following passage of Goethe’s celebrated novel is the germ: 


«¢ Be at peace; let me entreat you, be at peace! they are loaded— 
the clock strikes twelve.—I go, Charlotte!—Charlotte ! Farewell! 


Farewell !” Ree 


¢ *Tis midnight now,—all silent as the tomb. 
Thou sleep’st, my Charlotte! while thy lover dies. 
O that one tear would bathe my a eyes, 
And soothe my sullen soul’s tremendous gloom! 


* Once more, fair star! I hail thy favourite beam; 
Thou shin’st unsullied, on a world of woe. 
When gleam the hills, in thy revolving glow, 

My soul, reviving, from a troubled dream, 


¢ Shall soar, unfetter’d, thro’ the waste of day. 
O thou! for whom I liv’d, for whom I die, 
Farewell !—farewell!—the awful hour is nigh, 
That sees this active heart a clod of clay. 
The knell is rang.—Ah, Charlotte! be at peace, 
And lose my error, in my blest release.’ P. 108. 








}—— 


ArT. XII.—Strictures on the Asiatic Establishments of Great Britain: 
avith a View toan Inquiry into the true Interests of the East-India 
Company. Comprehending the Rise and Progress of our Settle 
ments in India, the Claim of individual Traders to a Participation 
of our Eastern Commerce, with an Elucidation of the Means by 
which those Claims may be made compatible with National Pro 
sperity, and the Welfare of the Company. With a Chart, Sc. Sc. 
+ Wilham Playfair, Author of the Political and Commercial 

tlas, (Sc.SSc. gto. 125. Boards. Carpenters. 


AFTER the numerous -works already published on Indian 
affairs, it is scarcely possible that any thing new should arise on 
the subject. From the dedication to the British parliament we 
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find this volume was published in November, 1799, when some 
important questions respecting India were expected to be agi- 
tated.” It did not reach our hands, however, till a considerable 
time afterwards, and on perusal we found it little interesting. 
In his preface Mr. Playfair observes that 


‘ A commerce the most productive in the world; a commerce 
which has enriched whole nations in all ages, only divides 60,000/. a- 
year more than common interest for the amount of stock!! and this 
too with the aid of a territorial revenue greater than.that of England 
in the time of George the First, and equal to that of the emperor of 
all the Russias at the present day; yet budget after budget is pro- 
duced, without any one ever inquiring how all this comes about. 
Millions upon millions, and crores upon crores, appear and vanish like 
Chinese shadows, leavisig but aremembrance behind; while the nation 
at large, receiving little or no advantage, is at a very heavy expence to 
maintain a naval force in the Indian Ocean. 

« The true criterion of advantage in commerce is found in its pay- 
ing for its own maintenance and protection. Now our trade to India, 
at present in the hands of the company, by no means answers that 
description ; for if to the expences which the company annually dis- 
burse, are added those paid by the nation for our naval establishment 
in that quarter of the globe, we shall find a loss instead of a profit.’ 
P. Vill. 

The author afterwards declares his intention of particularly ex- 
amining two great questions—that of free trade, and that of the 

annual sum to be paid to government. He seems fond of the 
double and triple points of admiration (!! and !!!), which not 
only impress us as- pert and unargumentative, but as a foppish 
barbarism unknown to all our good writers; and carrying in their 
face a clear proof that the energy of the preceding sentence 
needs to be noticed by something more than its own intrinsic 
power. 

We are little inclined to follow him in his verbose disserta- 
tions, which have sweiled what might have proved an inter- 
esting pamphlet into a formidable volume in quarto. 

In the first chapter Mr. Playfair discusses the nature and in- 
tention of chartered companies, and in what cases they are to 
be regarded as monopolies. In p. 15 he warmly attacks M. 
Necker for blaming the English corn laws, though experience 
seems to prove that Necker was right. In the second chapter 
Mr. Playfair treats of the rise and progress of the East-India 
company as a commercial body, a subject sufficiently trivial. In 
the third chapter he discusses the rise and progress of the East- 
[ndia company as delegated sovereign of the territorial posses- 
sions —an important topic, but here treated without research and 
without ability. In his fourth chapter our author proceeds to 
an examination of the company’s 5 abeiahei and the rights which 
it grants and guaranties. In the fifth we find the finances and 
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gains of the East-India company, its state as a commercial body, 
and reasons why it neither can nor ought to embrace the whole 
of the trade. Mr. Playfair (p. 59) must be a great stranger to 
the Catholic worship, when he boldly asserts dhe no petteanies 
are used in its ceremonies. Chapter VI. contains the state of 
the company in regard to territorial revenue. The next chapter 
treats of the trade which has been deemed illicit, of trade that is 
illicit, and of free trade. In all these topics we find nothing 
either new or important. -One remark we shall transcribe. 


¢ In a state of commercial prosperity like that in which this coun- 
try is, it is natural to despise dangers, and to say, that those who do 
not like it may leave it; but we cannot hear such language without 
considering it as the combined produce of ignorance and vanity ; for 
though it may with propriety be applied to a few malcontents, whose 
presence will never benefit any country, yet, applied to men who have 
either capital or industry, it is “7 ill applied indeed; and when we 
consider that our great commercial prosperity is the chief support of 
our immense national expenditure, and that they have very nearly 
kept pace with each other* (ever since our expenditure became con- 
siderable), the smallest falling off is to be considered as a thing to be 
carefully avoided, and far from thinking we are safe because we are 
exalted, it may be depended upon that the very reverse is the case.’ 


P. 85. 


In the eighth chapter Mr. Playfair proceeds to propose a plan 
concerning the interests of the East-India company with those of 
free traders, and for ameliorating the situation of both. The 
cultivation of sugar in the East Indies is particularly considered, 
and the preference given to the West-Indian trade. On this 
and other topics our author unaccountably forgets that the very 
‘soul of an English minister is money, and his perpetual object is 
finance, finance, finance. Hence ancient schemes of ascertained 
gain are preferred to any improvements, and hence the poor are 
sacrificed to the monopoly of the rich. In private life, a man 
who regarded money only, and was deaf to the voice of fame or 
beneficence, would meet with deserved contempt; but in a pub- 
lic capacity the case is different, and we regret that Mr. Play- 
fair should see so little behind the curtain. He might as well 
propose to reduce the price of fishes, because we have the absolute 
command of the seas; or of spices, because we are in possession 


of the spice islands. 
In the ninth and last chapter our author treats of the ship- 





¢ * Tn order to sec how these have kept pace with each other, see a chart, pub- 
lished by the author of this book, by W. Dickie, stationer, oppesite Exeter Change, 
in the Strand, and Messrs. Murray and Highley, Fleet-Street, from which it will 
be plainly perceived, that, except during the American war, our exports and reve- 


gues have gone very nearly in two parallel lines,’ 
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ping interest, the Cape of Good/Hope, a comparison between the 
value of territory in India and the commerce to it, with a reca- 
pitulation and conclusion. The two latter are as follow: 


_  ©Tt never was the intention to aim at laying down a complete 

system for the affairs of India; but observing that considerable 
changes must soon be made, to make such observations, and give 
such hints as may be probably of some use, when these points come 
to a public discussion. 

‘We have had occasion to observe, that the trade to India is the 
most lucrative on the face of the earth, that it always has been so, 
and that to obtain possession of it, or at least to participate in it, has. 
been the ambition of every people who had the means of attempting 
it. Great envy has accompanied the possession of so lucrative a pur- 
suit, and considerable has been the consequence; but when it has 
been wrested from those who possessed it; their own indolence, rather 
than the energy of their rivals, has been the cause. , 

‘ When any branch of commerce is in the hands of individual mer- 
chants, it has many chances in its favour, which it would not have 
if in the hands of a company; consequently we find that in Spaiu, 
in Holland, and France, the public companies fell off to decay 
through mismanagement, when private adventures went on well. 

‘ Individual energy and intelligence produce effects that are not to 
be estimated ; and from these advantages large companies are cut off; 
but the nearest thing that can be substituted in the case of a com- 
pany is new modifications, according to times and circumstances. 
In speaking of reform and amelioration in the India Company, let 
those terms not be taken as they are when applied to governments, 
of which the case is totally different. The fundamental principles of 
good government are eternal ; to adopt them to circumstances is all 
that is wanted ; but in trade and commerce every thing depends om 
circumstances, and therefore what was originally good, without be- 
ing changed in itself, may become intolerably wk completely bad 5 
and it pic, nana that most large companies have a species of the 
antique, or old fashion, about them, that require attention and re- 
dress, 

‘ The acquisition of such great territories as our company has, pro- 
duced the necessity of the government of the country interfering ; 
and we find the Board of Controul established very properly for that 
purpose ; and consequently we find that part of the constitution of 
the company more adapted to the present state of things than the 
commercial part, which is got so prodigiously im arrear, that great 
part of the business done affords little or no profit, and some of it 
is attended with loss, while individuals of other nations carry on trade 
in the same articles with great advantage, though they are very hea- 
vily shackled, and labour under many inconveniencies. 

* The greatest, however, of all the evils, is, that the capital of the 
company is totally inadequate to carrying on the trade that is 1e- 
quired to be carried on between this country and India ; and that the 
territorial affairs engross the principal attention, so that the com- 
merce is neglected, and not near so extensive as it “— be. Ore 
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der in the finances, a fair and proper participation with free traders, 
‘are the remedies pointed out; and we have no doubt that, as the 
evil i increases, the cure must soon be resorted to, 

< It is impossible to separate the affairs of so great a company from 
the general prosperity of the nation : what is very important to keep 
in mind is, that a commercial nation cannot support a retrograde 
motion like one that lives by agriculture. Half the devastation that 
has been in Poland, or even in Prussia, within- the last fifty years, 
would ruin this country for ever. We shall see Flanders and Brabant 
flourish, but we cannot expect ever to see Holland thrive; from ail 
which we may conclude, that when a nation is once well advanced, as 
this is, in a career of commercial wealth, there is an absolute neces- 
sity of keeping up the ball ; and, to avoid falling back, it is neces- 
sary to make efforts perpetually to advance. Fortunately for this 
kingdom, we have got greater and greater by the industry, inven- 
tion, and integrity of its inhabitants. But the trade to. India 
does not keep pace with the rest. Let us take care that it does 
not some day retrograde, and so bring the whole into a perilous 
situation. 

‘ Too much attention cannot be paid to this; and it is with a view 
to prevent it that we have enlarged on the necessity of encouraging 
English houses to carry on such branches of the trade as they can 
with advantage, in place of leaving to foreigners that superiority 
‘which will drive that portion into their hands, and capital out of this 
country. 

“-As to the company embracing the whole of the trade, it is not 
possible ; and if it were possible, it would not be wise. It is there- 
fore to be hoped that the business will meet with a candid, an en- 
lightened, and disinterested investigation. Not forgetting for 
bicmnent; ‘that the interest of the nation at large, which is connec aa 
with the business, ought to be attended to first; and the spirit of 
monopoly, that has on some occasions been rather too visible, 

counteracted, by those liberal views of commerce which have of late 
so widely diffused themselves, both in the political and mercantile 
world.’ Pp. 118. 


An appendix is added containing a few notes, chiefly on the 
rapid increase of the company’s possessions since 1756. In p. 
17 of this appendix we find that the failure of the French ex- 
pedicion to Egypt was foretold, but we are not informed where 
it is aftertald. Mr. Playfair’s notes are indeed as often petulant 
and irrelevant as his text is dull and uninteresting ; 7 and that, in 
the comic phrase, is saying a great deal. ‘Yhe act of 1793 closes 


the book. Zerram, Amici! 
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ArT. XIII.—An Historical Account of those Parishes in the County 
of Middlesex which are not described in the Envircns of London. 
By the Rev. Daniel Lysons, M.A. &Se. 4to. 11. 75. Boards. 
Cadell and Davies. 1800. 


: WE have already given an ample and favourable account of 
the work* to which this is an appendage. The advertisement 
will best explain the author’s design. 


‘The district treated of by the author in his former work, having 
comprised so large a portion of the county of Middlesex, he has 
been induced, at the suggestion of some of his friends, to offer to 
the public a similar account of those parishes which he has not al- 
ready described ; and he presumes that another volume on the topo- 
graphy of Middlesex will not be unacceptable, as there‘is no history 
of that county extant, nor is there any but a very imperfect account 
of the antiquities of the honotr:and palace of Hampton-Court, 
which form one of the most prominent features of the present vo- 
lume. Although many general views of the palace have been engra- 
ved, yet the various beautiful specimens of Gothic architecture which 
there occur have never been delineated for publication with tolerable 
accuracy: of the great hall there is an engraving in some esteem 
(now become scarce), by Vardy, but the form of the arches is so 
inaccurate as to destroy in a great degree its resemblance to the ori- 
ginal. 

‘ The author has experienced the same liberality as on former oc- 
casions, from the keepers of the public records, and (excepting in 
a very few instances) from gentlemen of landed property, among 
whom he cannét help distinguishing sir Roger Newdigate, (to w hom 
he is indebted for the plate of lady Newdigate” $ monument in 
Harefield church,) as having favoured him, although a stranger, 
with the use of very valuable documents, in a manner more than 
usually polite and liberal. For access to parochial registers, and for 
various local information, he has again been indebted to his brethren 
the clergy. As his acknowledgments to them upon former occa- 
sions have been so far misconstrued by an anonymous writer, who 
professes to give genuine memoirs of living authors, as to induce 
him to assert that the accounts of the several parishes in the History 
of the Environs cf London were written by the respective clergy, 
and merely tacked together by the avowed author; he thinks it ne- 
cessary to explain, that their communications have consisted of a 
swers to queries put by him relating to the boundaries of slim, 
the number of houses, public charities, and other particulars which 
their local situation has enabled them to give or procure from intel- 
ligent neighbours conversant in each subject ; an employ ment which 
they have undertaken with much re adiness, and furnished, with re- 
spect to most of the parishes, such satisfactory saluteesteon as none 
but a resident inhabitant could have supplied. It is with great re- 
Juctance that the author speaks so much of himself; but he cannot 
help sayin Og) when thus unjustly accused of assuming the credit of 


* See Crit. Rev. New Arr. Vol. VII, p- S938. Vol. V ill, p. $6. and Vol. KAVA, 
+: 


p. 195. 419. 
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other men’s writings, that as far as a topographical work can have 
a claim to originality, by being compiled from original documents, 
he can assert that claim, and that no part of the History of the En- 
virons of London, or of the present volume, has been written by any 
other than himself. 

‘ The same. plan has been adopted by the author in this volume as 
in his former work, nor has he been induced to alter it by any argue 
ments which he has seen among the Strictures which it has occa- 
sioned. He is aware that a narrative more amusing might have beer 
produced by excluding much of what is contained in the present and 
in his former volumes ; but he had another object in view than mere- 
ly to furnish an entertaining narrative, and intended that his work 
show!d answer the same ends of useful reference as county histories, for 
which it is hoped it will not be found wholly incompetent. For the 
purpose of tracing descents and making genealogies, which it is well 
known have frequently a more important use than the mere gratifica- 
tion of family pride, the dates of births, marriages, and deaths, in the 
vicinity of London, (where co many of the nobility and gentry have 
had a temporary residence, remote from their family seats, } will be 
found particularly serviceable for supplying chasms in pedigrees, 
which frequently occasion much fruitless labour and research.’ P. ili. 

The parishes here described are twenty-two in number, and 
the work is crnamented with seventeen plates, mostly etchings. 
We shall not ecnceal it that this yolume has not interested us so 
much as the former. In p. 45 the ingenious author seems to 
consider the word Ham as implying a village; whereas, in the 
old German, it signifies a wood, and affords the well-known 
etymon of the city of Hamburgh. Under the parish of Feltham 
ts the following account: 

‘ Extracts from the Register. 

« Sept. 3, buried Wiltam Wynne Ryland, an engraver, who was 
executed at T'vyburn for a forgery on the East-India Company, on 
Friday, Aug. 29, 1783.”—This inyenious artist was son of a eopper- 
plate printer in the Old Bailey.—He was apprentice to Ravenet, and 
after the expiration of his zpprenticeship went abroad for improve- 
ment in his art, under the auspices of his godfather, sir Watkin Wil-> 
tiams Wynne. During his residence at Paris, he gave such proofs of 
the superiority of his talents, that he obtained a premium Pom the 
Society of Arts and Sciences in London. On his return to England 
he was appointed engraver to his majesty, with a salary of 200/. per 
annum, and executed with gfeat ability prints of the king, the 
eucen, and lord Bute, from Ramsay’s paintings. Ne afterwards 
embarked in a concern which proved unfortunate, and involved him 
in difficulties which led to the commission of the forgery for which 
he suffered.” P. 40. 


The account of Hampton and Hampton-Court is the most 
curious im the volume; but the etchings of this one subject are 
too numérous, and some of ther of very little importance. 

‘Phe repetition of a variety of pages ot barren names will, we 
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suspect, furnish little amusement, even to the antiquary; and the 
addition, in notes, of the well-known arms, even of the most il- 
lustrious families, seems an idle waste of labour. Under Ux- 
bridge we find the following information: 


¢ The Grand Junction canal, for the making of which an act of 
parliament was obtained in 4793, passes by thistown. It was be- 
gun by cutting on Uxbridge Moor the first of May that year, and has 
for some time been navigable from the ‘Thames to Uxbridge. The 
principal articles of commerce on this part of the canal are flour, 
grain, 4nd coals. Beyond Uxbridge the canal is navigable as.far as 
Tring summit in Hertfordshire, and will soo be open as far as Fenny 
Stratford: the whole, being a distance of 112 miles, is expected to 
be completed in 1801.’ P. 177. 


The number of houses in these twenty-two parishes Mr, 
Lysons computes at 3232; and calculating five and a half inha- . 
bitants to each house, the number is 17,769. 

We are happy to learn that the author and his brother are 
occupied in a new general survey of Great Britain, to be pub- 
lished in quarto—the counties arranged alphabetically. But we 
hope that this description will be free from that antiquarian 
minuteness which can neither amuse nor instruct one reader in 
a hundred, and is peculiarly remote from the pursuits of the 
present day. We would recommend the imitation of the 
{talian and French topographers, who are generally estranged 
from that trifling prolixity which too frequently characterises 
English works of the like description. 





a | 
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ArT. XIV.—The Anatomy of the Gravid Uterus. With practical 
Inferences relative to Pregnancy and Labour. By Fobn Burns, 
Surgeon in Glasgow. $8vo. 5s. Boards. Longman end Rees. 


THE gravid uterus has been so often described, that inge- 
nuity is at a loss to add to the store of minute, and perhaps 
useless, observations. ‘The best labours of later anatomists have 
béen most beneficially and successfully directed in destroying an- 
cient and popular errors, which have led to modes of practice 
either trifling or injurious. ‘The ao inferences are of 
more importance; and we agree with Mr. Burns in thinking that 
these should be connected and the anatomy, for the reasons he 
assigns. Surgery, in general, is only a collection of practical 
inferences drawn from anatomy. ‘The rest of the preface con- 
tains good remarks and a laudable view; but if Mr. Burns, in 
urging young men to acquire a minute knowledge of their pro- 
fession, holds up to them fame and emolument, we fear he holds 
up a prize in a lottery accompanied with innumerable blanks, 
There is a better road to fortune, and a better reason fag his advice 
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—the read is a course of study under the care of a fashionable 
dancing-master; and the necessity of acquiring 4 knowlédge of 
the profession practised is best supported by attending to the 
dictates of conscience. 

The description of the gravid uterus cannot, as we have said, be 
new, but it is perspicuous and correct, In reviewing Dr. Nisbet’s 
publication*, we observed that the immediate cause of labour 
3s not known; but on considering the subject, after reading the 
present work, we think we perceive some traces which lead to 
an explanation. In every instance where an animal changes its 
situation, the period, when it is less adapted for one, and urges 
on to the following, is preceded by uneasiness and inconvenience. 
The constitution of the fetus,in the womb is not calculated for 
a continuance in that situation; and, among other circumstances, 
jt must be obvious, that when the bulk of the body and the 
quantity of the fluids are such as to be no longer completely 
oxygenated by the pulmonary system of the mother; when, on 
the other hand, the distension is so great as to disorder the be- 
ing who fosters it; an uneasiness is produced, and labour fol- 
lows. It is no objection to say that a woman is often peculiarly 
well immediately before labour, for then the inconvenience is 
removed by the child having fallen down lower in the pelvis, and 
the process of exclusion having really commenced. That this, or 
at least the former, has a principal share in the event, ig obvious 
from this circumstance, that at the.end of nine months, if an 
obstacle opposes the birth, or the child is not in the cavity of 
the uterus, it certainly dies about this period. On the whole, 
perhaps, it may be said, that the constitution of the child is no 
longer adapted to its situation, and a change must take place— 
no other change than that of birth being, in natural cases, ad- 
missible, 

In the description, the shades of difference from that of for- 
mer authors are not material: that the fetus does not immediate- 
ly pass into the ovarium is by no means clear; neither can any 
satisfactory reason be assigned in support of the semen actually 
reaching the ovaria through the Fallopian tubes: but the whole 
process 1s truly in obscurity. 

In the practical part we perceive many niceties of distinction 
which cannot be followed, and some obscurities from too great 
conciseness. ‘Thus the language of ‘ tapping the uterws,’ in 
cases of retroflection, would lead to the idea of plunging the 
trocar through the abdominal muscles; but we suspect that the 
operation is meant to be performed through the rectum, where 
there would be little danger, Cutting the cervix uteri also, when 
in a cartilaginous state, should have been mentioned more 
guardedly, One observation, on a proposed modern improve- 
ment, we shall select. 





* See p.412 of our present volume, 
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‘ When the pelvis is so small, that a child, at the full time, cannot 
pass through it alive, it has been proposed to induce premature | 
bour, about the seventh month, when the child was smaller. But 
this is an operation which is very seldom advised, until, by the expe- 
rignce of a former labour, it has been demonstrated that the woman 
cduld not be delivered without the crotchet, or lessening the head of 
the child. When this is ascertained, the practice is most undoubt- 
edly proper, and ought always to be had recourse to; because it is 
in itself safe, with regard to the mother, and gives a chance of life 
to the child, who must be inevitably destroyed, if the head be lessen- 
ed, or the crotchet applied. "When we have agreed to perform this 
operation, we may employ the mechanical irritation of the os uteri. 
If this be not sufficient, the puncture of the membranes always will 


produce the effect.’ p. 65. 


That the membranes burst early in abortion, and that these 
cases are not so favourable as where the rupture does not take 
place, are assertions not warranted by experience. 

The directions are certainly often rash and hasty, and the 
medicines prescribed, though the work is intended for students, 
by no means guarded with proper care. We shall conclude 
with some remarks of our author respecting the .membranes, 
which are in some measure new, but, in what relates to the cord, 


we suspect, not true. 


‘ The chorion, as well as the amnion, covers the placenta and the 
whole of the cord; and, at this place, there is either no intervening 
jelly, or it is in very trifling quantity. 

‘ These two membranes adhere firmly alongst the cord in the end 
of pregnancy ; but, in the very beginning, they join each other only 
near the navel. There is at first no BO ¢ the foetus or embryo being 
in close contact with the membranes ; but, by degrees, it recedes, and 
a cord of vessels connect it to the placenta. This is always covered 
closely by the chorion; because this membrane is kept firin by its 
attachment to the placenta and exterier vascular coat. But the am- 
nion is loose, and has no such attachment: therefore the cord, when 
the child first begins to recede, is not covered close by it. On the 
contrary, it is drawn out rather like a funnel, adhering to the cord 
only near the navel. But, gradually, the adhesion spreads, and we 
quickly find it united to the whole cord, except a smail portion near 
the placenta. Here, likewise, the adhesion, after some time, begins 
to take place; but, even in the ninth month, we may generally, by 
inflation, separate the amnion, for a little way, from the cord.’ 


P, 193- 
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Ant. XV.—Memzirs of the Life and Travels of the late Charles 
Macpherson, Esq. in Asia, Africa, and America. Illustrative of 
Manners, Customs, and Character ; with a particular Investigation 
f the Nature, Treatment, and possible Improvement, of the Negro 

the British and French West-India Islands. Written by Him- 
self chiefly between the Years 1773 and 1790. 8vo. 35. 6d. sewed. 
ernor avd Hood. 1800. 


THIS work is introduced into the world as containing 2 
history of real biography, and a series of actual adventures: and 
the editor observes, in his advertisement, that, if this specimen 
should meet with encouragement, the remainder may shortly 
follow. 

In spite of these declarations we are inclined to conclude, 
from intrinsic evidence, that the work is a novel, composed by 
the pretended editor, whose thoughts are too exactly arranged, 
and whose language is too artful, to admit of any other idea. 
The publication is no mean attempt in composition; but it is 

olix in some parts. ‘The hero is a native of the Scottish 
Highlands, and a younger brother. His father of course wishes 
to train him up to some profession, in which industry may be 
rewarded with opulence. Mr. Belfour, the schoolmaster, is 
desirous of rendering him a classical scholar; and the conver- 
ation between the pedagogue and old Mr. Macpherson, though 


tedious, presents many good points concerning education. The 
inutility of what is called a classical education in the present 
system of life, except to the learned ae is well illus- 


trated; but the argument seems not to be destitute of some na- 


tional prejudices. 

Young Macpherson, for his improvement in mercantile 
knowledge, is sent to a relative in Bristol, who is an eminent 
merchant, but is brutalised by rum-punch and violent passions. 
The characters of this merchant and of his daughter Patty are 
delineated from nature. 


¢ Another whim, from which he never deviated, was, that at what. 
ever time of night he returned home, no mortal, whether domestic, 
friend, or stranger, were suffered to retire to rest before his arrival, 
—This was a kind of night-watch which he established in his 
house, in imitation of that formerly kept on board ship: and in- 
deed, in general, his house may be said to have been governed by 
rules equally strict, and delivered in a tone equally arbitrary, as if it 
had been the Elizabeth, It may well be supposed that I could not 
have dreamed of such uncommon practices; and miss Patty, who 
possessed little gentleness or humanity of disposition, and who wish- 
ed to break some jokes on the simplicity of one who had seen no- 
thing but regularity and decorum in his father’s house, studiously 
kept me ignorant of the secret. The very night after my arrival, I 
was suffered to go to bed early ; and about one o’clock in the morn~ 
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ing was roused from a profound sleep by one of the maids, who 
told me, in seeming terror, that the captain was in a violent rage at 
my having goné to bed, and had ordered me to get up and appear 
before him instantly. Amazed at this inexplicable summons, { hur- 
ried down to the parlour, and found the old gentleman in a melan« 
choly state of intoxication, and miss Patty enjoying the fruits of her 
admirable invention. 

‘On my entrance, I was accosted in the following terms: ** Come 
here, sir! Why, you d—d young dog, how dare you go to bed 
before I come home—Eh! what? do you think you are in youy fa- 
ther’s house in the country; where, because they have nothing te 
amuse them, every body goes, stupidly, to. snore at ten o’clock— 
Eh! D—n my blood, sir, if eve: you presume to go to bed before I 
come home, were it six inthe morning, I’ll have you tied up, you 
young dog !—I will—Aye!” In return to this speech (the first of 
the kind I had ever heard), I asked pardon, pleaded total ignorance 
of his regulations, and promised rigidly to observe them in future. 
All this time miss Patty continued laughing immoderately at my con- 
fusion, astonished looks, and Scotch accent; while the father, drunk 
as he was, discovered the trick, and relaxed in his severity. “ So you 
were not told that I should be angry at your going to bed before I 
came home—Eh !”— No indeed, sir (said I), otherwise I never 
should have gone.” —“ Why, you little b—! how came you not to 
tell him—Eh !”’—*“ Lard, papa! I did tell him; but the boy was so 
sleepy and stupid, he could attend to nothing.”—“ Pardon me, ma- 
dam! (said I) you never mentioned any such thing. On the con- 
trary, you asked me if I chose to go to bed before I thought of it.” 
—“ What! sir (said miss, colouring with shame and resentment), 
do you dare to contradict me to. my face ?”’——** I have always been 
taught, ma’am, to speak truth, and vindicate myself when I am‘un- 
justly accused—I am doing nothing more at present.”—** Why, 
here’s a pretty fellow truly !—A Scotch boy to give himself airs !— 
But you must learn better manners in this house, sir!” But, by 
G—d! he must not (said the old gentleman firmly )—the ve talks 
as he ought to do, and I like his spirit—Do you go to bed, miss 
Pert, al do you sit down, boy; I want to talk to you.” Miss 
went off, with a toss of the head, muttering ——- about Scotch 
pride and Scotch poverty; and I continued above an hour in conver- 
sation with the old gentleman, who asked me a number of ques- 
tions relative to my father’s family, presenting me with some pears, 
which, in the course of his rolls and tumbles, he had bruised to 
pieces in his pockets.’ Pp. 63. 

By this merchant Macpherson is sent to the island of St, 
Christopher. The West-Indian characters and adventures, which 
he there encounters, seem to be rego toe | drawn from proto- 
types. The character of Mr. Penguin, Macpherson’s new master, 
is forcible and original, and the negro persons of the drama play 
their under-parts skilfully. In that island Mr. Macpherson be- 
comes acquainted with a respectable French lady, madame Bel- 
jenger, whose story occupies a considerable portion of th¢ 
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volume; but her adventures seem to bear the same marks of 
fiction as the other parts of the publication. De Foe long pos- 
sessed the art of concealing art, that of telling a feigned story 
in a complete dramatic manner, preserving the inborn shades of 
character, even the most minute and evanescent, exhibiting 
neither more nor less knowledge, turn of thought, or expression, 
than the identic character authorised. The late Irish tale of 
Castle Rackrent, with ali its merit in this respect, sometimes 
Jeaves the assumed character on the left hand. On the part of 
madame Bellenger is introduced a poem, called the ‘ REmMon- 
STRANCE,’ 2 copy of which may perhaps please our readers. 


“ Haste! haste! my lov’d Laura!—away to the grove, 
One evening, enraptur’d, I said); 
Mild beams gild the upland, the mead, and alcove, 
And melody bursts sound the glade} 


« The lark, with his female, soars warbling on high ; 
The thrush cheers his mate in the dell ; 
The stream from the mountain foams murmuring by, 


While Echo repeats from her ceil. 


¢ The turtle’s fond cooings come soft on the gale, 
With fragrance flung fi ‘esh from the thorn; 

And soon Philomela will pour her lone wail, 

And call her lost lover till morn. 


«Haste! join the full chorus with lute and with song, 
Ere Eve spreads her mantle of grey ; 

—Haste! haste! my lov’d warbler—we’ve tarried too long: 
See ! Vesper proclaims parting day !” 


«¢ Ah, Edmond! (the fair one replied with a smile) 
How warm! how persuasive thy strain! 

?Tis the language of Nature !—a stranger to guile; 
And Nature should ne’er plead in vain. 


«¢ Tf with passion so ardent my Edmond can plead, 
When distant from streamlet or grove, 

What ! what will he say, when around bower and mead 
All Nature breathes fragrance and love ? 


«© When the lark with his consort soars blithsome and free, 
When the thrush cheers his mate on the thorn, 

Will my Edmond not envy each pair that we see, 
Unchili’d by cold prudence or scorn? 


“ When the turtle bills fondly, or cooes through the shade, 
Wit thou cease then thy love-melting lay ? 

And when Philomel plaintively mourns round the glade, 

Ah! what will my moralist say?” 
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**O, Love! how bewitching, how constant thy power !”” 
(It is thus thou would’st sighing complain) 

** When present, soft melody fills every bower; 
When absent, ’tis sorrow and pain! 


** For thee, lonely mourner! who pour’st thy sad lay, 
No partner with love beats the wing ! 

Yet hark ! how yon choristers sport on each spray;— 
Hark! hark! how they flutter and sing! 


“* No sorrow—no plaining, their transports annoy ; 
*Tis harmony fills all the grove ! 

No female affects to be distant and coy, 
But each .chirps the language of love. 


“Ah! why then should Nature (sweet nurse of delight !) 
Ah! why should she e’er be supprest ? 

And why, my lov’d Laura, when transports excite, 
Conceal the best joys of the breast ?” 


« *Tis thus thou wouldst reason—thus pensive complain ; 
Thus falsely Love’s sufferings rehearse ; 

For say, when did passion adorn Edmond’s strain, 
That Laura was deaf to the verse ? 


“« With thee should’I wander the woodlands among, 
And hail the full choir on the spray ; : 

Enrapt join the concert, with lute and with song, 

* Till eve spread her mantle of grey. 


« But, ah! my false reasoner! will transports repel 
The shafts that too quickly will wound ? 

Willi Slander’s shrill pipe not be heard in the dell, 
When Echo reverb’rates the sound ? 


‘* Will the dove’s cooing murmurs each whisper controul, 
False—cruel—illiberal, and mean ? 

Will the warm throb of Nature expand ev’ry soul 
Contracted with envy and spleen? 


«No! no, fond declaimer! nor transport, nor youth, 
Nor Nature’s soft mandates avail ; 

Nor all the mild dictates of Virtue and Truth, 
While Custom’s stern precepts prevail. 


“‘ For these, (by inconstancy render’d unkind), 
Strict limits have mark’d for the fair ; 

Cold prudence must ttiumph o’er passion refin’d, 
Till Hymen the chaplet prepare, 


‘¢ Alas! does decorum then rest on a Yow ? 


Or modesty spring from a tie? 
Do truth, love, and constancy, dwell on the hough, 


And from woman alone do they fly? 
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«« Sing on, then, sweet warblers !—ah! cease not the strain ! 
Go—flutter and bill through the grove ! 

But talk not, my Edmond, of woman’s disdain, 
While Custom’s the tyrant of Love!’ p, 152. 
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The illustrations of the slave-trade, promised in the title-page, 
follow soon after; and the manner of treating slaves is forcibly 
delineated from examples, real or feigned. The bad conse- 
quences of too much lenity are. exemplified in the benevolent 
conduct of a planter, who was the first husband of madame Bel- 
lenger, and was slain in an insurrection of the negroes; but a 
good-natured uncle secures for the lady a convenient retreat. 

A conversation in this asylum arises between madame Bellen- 
ger and a Mr. Penguin, (at whose sudden introduction, however, 
we are not a little surprised) on the proper management of the 
negroes—the lady pleading for gentleness, and defending the in- 
culcation of religion and morals, while’Penguin ridicules her 
ideas on the subject; but this conversation 1s so long that we 
must refer our readers to the volume itself. 
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POLITICS...POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Art. 16.— 1 Letter to *##* ##8HEES, Esq. on Buonaparte’s Proposals 
fot apening a Negociation for Peace: in which the British Guarantee of 
the Crown of France to the House of Bourbon, contained in the Triple 
and Quadruple Alliances, and renewed by the Treaty of ihe Year 1783, 
#s considered 3 together with the Conduct of our National Parties relating 
to it. By F. Brand, Cl. M.A.Sc.Fc. Bvoe. 25. Rivingtons. 


1800, 


ABUSE of Buonaparte—abuse of Mr. Fox—abuse of the Whig- 
elub—an indecent insinuation against thelate lord-mayor,whose conduct 
in office has received the thanks of the city, in an address drawn up in 
such strong enetgetic language, that, both for its elegance of diction, 
its truth, and sentiments, we recommend the perusal of it to this author, 
and to every one of our readers, The story of the British guarantee 
is too ridiculous for any serious remarks; and any one who can have 
the patience to wade through so much abuse, and so much party pre- 
judice on a great national question, must have acquired feelings of 
which we do not envy them the possession. 
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Arr. 17.—The Crimes of Cabinets; or, a Review of their Plans and 
Aggressions for the Annibilation of the Liberties.of France and the Dis« 
memberment of her Territories. With illustrative Anecdotes, Military 
and Political. By Lewis Goldsmith. 8v0. 6s. Boards. Published by 
the Author, No. 5, Thavies-Inn, Holborn. 1801. ~ 


Tales of blood and horror! We are not surprised that the writer 
could not find among the booksellers a publisher for his work. He 
has attacked the crimes of cabinets indiscriminately, without con- 
sidering whether they be friendly or not to his own country. Inthe 
selection of his ‘crimes he forgets to insert those of dhe French re- 
public. We can consider this work only as a set-off to the horrid 
tales against the French nation, which are dressed up by some writers 
— ourselves—and a diabolical set-off it is. Assassination, mur- 
der, plunder, deceit, whether at Stockholm, Rastadt, Paris, Warsaw, 
or Naples, are, in our eyes, equally detestable. 


Art. 18.—Marengo ; or the Campaign of Italy, by the Army of Reserve, 
under the Command of the Chief-Consul Bonaparte. Translated from 
the French of Foseph. Petit, Horse-Grenadier in the Consular Guard. 
With a Map of the North-West Part of italy, shewing the Route of the 
Army. To which is added, a Biographical Notice of the Life and 
Military Actions of General Desaix. By C. Foudras, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Jordan. 1800. 


The-march of Buonaparte over the Alps, and the fatal battle of 
Marengo, are two of the most distinguished events in the present ca- 
lamitous war. ‘To an Englishman, who has not seen these stupend- 
ous mountains, the former will not excite such strong sensations of 
wonder; but those who have visited them must be struck with ex- 
treme astonishment at the vast exploit—an exploit which gave the 
fatal blow to the grandeur of Austria, as well as the whole confede- 
racy armed against the rising republic. The battle of Marengo is no 
less distinguished, both from the extent of its range, the number of 
men actually engaged, the long uncertainty of the combat, than the 
almost total destruction, which previously prevailed, of the French 
power, and the dextrous mancuvre by which it was thus recovered, 
so as to make our antagonist not only absolute masters of the field, 
but to have dispersed the Austrian force in such a manner that nothing 
remained but to purchase a return into their own country by a re- 
signation of all their conquests in the Genoese, Piedmont, and the 
Milanese. This change from apparent ruin (for Buonaparte, if he had 
retreated on that day from the field of battle, would on the next have 
still conquered his enemy ) jills the mind with astonishment; the de- 
tail of it is given here in a very interesting manner, and deserves a 
perusal from every one who is fond of military achievements. 

Arr, 19.——4 Candid Appeal io the Nation, upon the present Crisis, and the 
receat Change of Ministers. 8vo. 1s. LackingtonandCo. 1801. 
No one that has the least knowledge of the British constitution 

ean doubt the right of his majesty to change his ministers; and he is 

assuredly not bound to give a reason to any one for such a transfer of 
authority. It is presumed, in this work, that the change which has 
lately occurred proceeds from his majesty’s refusal to accede to the 


promised emancipation of the Catholics—a refusal be was bound to 
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adhere to by his coronation oath. This obligation we cannot admit. 
He is bound by that oath to ‘ maintain the Protestant reformed reli- 
‘gion established by law;’ but the liberation of the Catholics from 
civil penalties, or their restoration to civil rights, does not in the least 
interfere with: the true principles of the Protestant religion, nor con- 
sequently with the coronation oath. We doubt not that the king had 
good grounds for dismissing his ministers ; but we very much doubt, 
notwithstanding all that has been said upon the subject, whether the 
question of Catholic emancipation was by any means the sole, or even 
the chief, cause of their dismissal. The new minister has peculiar 
difficulties to encounter, from the conduct of his predecessor: the con- 
fidence of the public having been once so much abused, he cannot 
expect much of it till time has sanctified his measures; and ii is well 
observed in this work that ‘ plain speaking will serve ail the purposes 


of fair dealing.’ 


Art. 20.—Financial Facts of the Eighteenth Century; or, a cursory 

View, with comparative Statements of the Revenue, Expenditure, Debts, 

. Manufactures, and Commerce of Great Britaiy: 8vo. 25.6d. Wright. 

1801. 

Political arithmetic is a very difficult science, and its principles are 
not as yet by any means ascertained. Exports and imports, balance of 
trade, prosperity of finance, are terms easily used, and facts may be 
brought from each to corroborate almost contradictory positions; but 
how they are connected together we should first determine, before we 
presume to draw general conclusions in favour or disfavour of the 
greatness or felicity of a country. If we allow, for instance, the fact 
and reasoning upon one point in this book, the capability of this 
nation .at the present moment to bear its increased burdens is, to that 
evinced in the time of William the Third, at the rate at least of one 
hundred and forty-three to one. For the balance of trade at the 
close of William’s reign was 43,326/.; while for the year 1800 it was 
6,044,192. And if we take into consideration, says the author, the 
nature of custom-house values, we are to increase the latter value, and 
the balance of trade ‘ will be no less than one thousand and twenty 
times greater than at the close of king William’s reign.’ This is very 
consolatory news; but unfortunately this balance of trade stands 
higher for the year 1800 than for any one of the last hundred years; 
and, as in the year 1785 it was only 134,000/. the power of the coun- 
try to bear burdens in 1800 was above forty-five times greater than 
that in 1785. Now these two latter periods are sufficiently within 
the memory of every one to overthrow the whole of this part of 
our author’s reasonings. 

We could have wished to have seen an inference drawn from the sale 
of teas in this country, which from 50,000 pounds in William’s reign 
has amounted to twenty millions; and the medical conclusion would 
have been that the country is four hundred times as nervous now as in 
the reign of William. The ¢ increased circulation of gold and,silver in 
the kingdom’ is merely referred to, but we looked in vain for the con- 
clusion to be drawn from it; for if any thing depended on an increzsed 
circulation of the precious metals, we must in this period, when they 


have almost disappeared fxm circulation, be peculiarly unfortunate. 
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But though we do not see with the writer such grounds of boasting, 
from balances of trade and increased taxation, we are clearly con- 
vineed with him*that trade, manufactures, and the arts, have so far 
augmented, that if our taxation have increased, the power of paying 
taxes has increased with it also; but we apprehend that the fmilice 
which fifty years ago were rising in comforts, and ameliorating 
their capitals, are at this period diminishing both, and that in a very 
scrious degree. 


Art. 21.—4 Maximum; or th? Rise and Progress of Famine: ad- 
dressed to the British People, by the Author of a Residence in France, 


during the Years 1792) 1793s 17942 1795, Te. Sve. is. 6d 
Wright. 1801. 


If there be any persons in this country weak enough to wish for a 
maximum, or, in other words, to involve us in all the horrors of fa- 
mine, let him read this work, in which he will see the necessary ef- 
fects of so wicked or foolish a measure. If a maximum be establish- 
ed at all, let it be first begun with the landlords: let these fix the 
rent of their farms; let the wholesale dealers, the merchants, the 
tradesmen, follow the example; let it be persisted in by every person 
whose commodities the farmer consumes, and then the addition of 
force will show the folly of such proceedings? Every man has a right 
to the produce of his Jabour and industry ; and the moment we injure 
the freedom of the market, that moment we raise the price of every 
article. Raw, inexperienced men, like the French legislators, were 
the only class of pecple who could adopt so absurd a principle ; and, 
after plunging their country into excessive misery, they too, at length, 
saw themselves compelied to abandon it. 


Art. 22.—Thoughts on the best Modes of carrying into Effect the System 
of Economy recommended in his Mayjesty’s Proclamation, 8vo. 18. Oe 
Wright. 1801. 


A very praise-worthy attempt to enforce on all classes due obe- 
dience to his majesty’s proclamation. The writer diminished the 
consumption of bread in his family by eating one himself, and, what 
was a more diflicult conquest, by persuading his servants to abstain as 
well. The time in which the want of bread is most felt is at break- 
fast—a meal which they supplied from a kind of hasty-pudding of 
rice-flour and oatmeal, with a third of wate? in the milk, Other 
substitutes are recommended ; and, with great propriety, the wicked 
plan of a maximum is mentioned only to be exposed. In these 
Thoughts we do not find, however, any notice taken of hair-powder, 
the use of which, in some families, seems to be either a defiance of 
the king’s proclamation, or a plain proof that ay do not believe in 
the scarcity it refersto. To pretend an anxiety for the saving of a 
crust of bread, and at the same time to look with pleasure on three 
or four servants standing about with their heads and clothes covered 
with thé sustenance from which that crust is made, are circume 
stances not uncommon with ladies of fashion, who would too free 
quently do the utmost in their power to assist the poor, except the 
parting with any gratification or object of luxury. 
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Art. 23.—Radical Means of counteracting the present Scarcity, and pree 
venting Famine in future; including the Proposal of a Maximum found- 
ed ona new Principle: to which is prefixed an Address to the Legis- 
lature, 2x a Plan for meliorating the Condition of Society at large. By 
George Edwards, Esq. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Johnson. 1801. 

In a long dedication to members of parliament, the author claims 

a reward for his services. Among these is enumerated the sugges- 

tion of the income bill—for which no man who understands equita- 

ble taxation wiil thank him. Ali his plans labour under this grand 
objection, that he makes government the prime mover in every 
thing, not reflecting on the laborious task it has at present to per- 
form, and on the celebrated French maxim—Laissez nous faire— 
* leave us alone.’ We have seen the effects of the interference of go- 
vernment in the present scarcity in the brown-bread act, and in the 
late scarcity by its importation of corn. We are fully persuaded 
that improvement of society must be produced by individual exer- 
tion, and that the best employment of government is not to direct 
this individual exertion, but merely to prevent its infringement on 


the rights of others. 


Arr. 24.—Remarks on the present High Price of Grain, and on the Ex- 
pediency of farther Legislative Restrictions, in order to effect its Reduce 
tion. 8v0. 6d. Jordan. 1801. 


The best answer to this work is to be found in the voluminous ree 
ports of the house of commons on the same subject, if any one have 
patience to read them. A sure way to increase the price is to make 
the legislature the corn-merchant; and legislative restrictions will only 
increase the evil which is now the subject of complaint. In despotic 
governments, a cabinet-may be employed in ways and means to feed 
the people; in free governments the people will feed themselves. Ac- 
cidental advances and diminutions in price will be attended with little 
inconvenience, unless some cause equally absurd and powerful inter- 
fere to change the natural order of things under the circumstances of 


plenty or scarcity. 


Aart. 2 5.—Reflections on the Fustice, Advantage, and Necessity of lie 
miting, within a certain Compass, the Price of Wheat, by Legislative 
Autiority; addressed to both Houses of Parliament. By the Author of 
Dearness of Provisions, Fc. S8vo. 1s. Stockdale. 

There is an advantage in: limiting the fare of Hackney coaches, 
because the disputes would otherwise be endless; but it is not so with 
the price of wheat and marketable commodities, where the demand is 
not urgent and time is given for bargaining. Who also is to settle 
this price, and on what data? As to the idea of estimating the 
quantity of corn in the kingdom by means of excisemen, it is too n- 
diculous to be entertained for one moment; and the whole of this 
pampiilet is founded upon a mistaken view of the rise in the price of 
provisions, and the omitting in its calculation the derangement and 
speculation introduced into every class of society by paper-money. 
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RELIGION. 


Arr. 26.—A Sermon, preached before the Lords, Spiritual and Tempo- 
ral, in the Abbey-Church, Westminster, on Friday, February 13, 1801, 
being the Day appointed, by Proclamation, for a General Fast. By 
eat Lord Bishop of Winchester. 4t0. 1s. 6d. Wright. 
1801. 


That ‘ public virtue and public prosperity go hand in hand and 
keep pace with each other,’ is the theme which afforded many useful 
reflexions on the day appointed for the fast; and, in introducing 
them, the preacher has premiged a proposition which we have never 
lost, any opportunity of inculcating, and which we are happy to. see 
sanctioned by his high authority. < Political details are unfit for this 
place’—-May this proposition find its way into every pulpit! 


Art. 27.—Two Sermons, on the Proclamation, December } 1800, and 
on the General Fast, February 13, 1801 ; W rns at the Cathedral, 
Wiachester, by the Rev. Edmund Poulter, Prebendary, &c. Dedicated 
in a Letter to the Lord Bishop of Winchester. 8vo. 2s. Cadell and 
Davies. 1801. 


In a dedication of above .eight pages we are informed that Mr. 
Pitt is the greatest man that ever fred —ni) ortum tale; and, for the 
next eight hundred years, nil tale oriturum : the country is endangered 
by his obligatory retreat, and it can alone be secured by his indis- 
pensable return. Our sovereign, in dismissing this great man, has 
thought differently—the country acguiesces with the greatest com- 
placency—and the feeble voice of this writer will scarcely be heard 
in the general approbation of the mode in which the king has exer- 
cised his undoubted prerogative. The sermons, if sermons they can 
be called, treat on the question of scarcity, and its remedies; whe- 
ther the war be the origin of it—the average prices of wheat—the 
subsistence of ‘ our foreign fixed war-establishments’—and similar 
topics, better adapted to the common-hall of the metropolis than 
to the cathedral of Winchester. The only quotation from Scripture, 
in these sermons, is balanced by one from Shakspeare; and the rant 
of Othello unites in sanctifying this just and necessary war. Surely 
the few minutes dedicated to religious instruction may be occupied 
by more important concerns, 


Art. 28.—A Charge delivered at the Visitation of the Archdeaconry 
of Salop, in the Diocese of Lichfield and Goventry, in May, 18005 
and published by Desire yy the Clergy. By Fohn Chappel W. oodhouse, 
M.A. 3c. = Bvo0. Is. ongman and Rees. 


The clergy, in requesting their archdeacon to publish his charge, 
have performed an acceptable service to the public; and we shall 
be happy to co-operate in their intention, by recommending it 
strenuously to the perusal of every archdeacon in the kingdom.— 
The charge contains much local information, and affords a specimen 
of the good that may be done, under the patronage of the bishops, 
by the body of archdeacons. This archdeaconry contains 550 square 
miles, 64,000 inhabitants, and 97 churches or chapels. Of these last 
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fifty-three are in a very laudable state; twenty-one require but little 
expence to be bestowed upon them; twelve have undergone, or are 
undergoing, a thorough repair; three are to be re-built ; and but few 
instances of "lr am i to comply with the archdeacon’s requests 
have occurred ; for twenty-nine of these churches parsonages are en- 
tirely wanting, thirty-eight are in good repair, twenty are moderate, 

_and ten scarcely habitable. The number of legal residents is thirty- 
six. Seventeen of the non-residents have provided resident curates ; 
and fifteen live near, and discharge the duties of their parishes. The 
number of communicants at Easter is five thousand, of dissenters 
seven thousand, who are catholics, presbyterians, baptists, quakers, 
unitarians, or methodists. ‘The income of the clergy is here consi- 
derable, as, if divided equally among them, it would average to each 
man about 200/. a year; and if the whole revenue were seized and 
transferred, as the archdeacon states it, to the people, it would ave- 
rage only 5s. Gd. a head to each inhabitant of the archdeaconry. 
Upon these statements very judicious remarks are made by the wor- 
thy archdeacon ; and we cannot avoid observing, that as, in a popu- 
lation of 64,000 inhabitants, there appear, to be 52,000 on a state 
bordering upon indifference to the rites of the church, all the exer- 
tions of the clergy, in catechising, instructing, and familiarising them 
to religious knowledge, are requisite, or the evangelical missionaries 
will here find a very plentiful harvest. 


Art. 29.—Freedom of Enquiry, and Zeal in the Diffusion of Christian 
Truth, asserted and recommended in a Discourse delivered at Bristol, 
Fuly 9, 1800, before the Society of Unitarian Christians, established 
in the West of England, for promoting Christian Knowledge and the 


Practice of Virtue, by the Distribution of Books. By Thomas Belsham. 

12mo. 1s. Johnson. 1800. 

The arguments in this discourse, independently of the peculiar reli- 
gious tenets adopted by this writer, are manly, judicious, energetic, 
and deserve the serious attention of every one who calls himself a 
Christian, Without freedom of inquiry the truths of religion aa 


nate, or evils are produced, which the present times are unhappily 
ordained to experience. Upon the introduction of the latitudinarian, 
system into the church of England, it was usual to throw a discou- 
ragement in the way of every one who investigated these peculiar te- 
nets. ‘The people were taught to think slightly of doctrines, and 
were amused with moral discourses alone. In consequence of this 
the zeal of many was alarmed, and the church is now threatened 
with the danger of schism, from what is called evangelical or metho- 
dical preaching. Among the dissenters the same notions prevailed : 
an obscure acknowledgement of Christianity was considered as suffi- 
cient, the modes of belief were gradually deemed of little impor- 
tance, Scriptural knowledge was neglected, and they fell into an in- 
difference, from which, in an equal degree with the church, they 
stood in need of being roused by the new energies of the evangelical 
missionaries. Hence we agree entirely with this author in his main 
principle, that inquiry should be every-where encouraged, and zeal 
recommended. The effects of iowledee without zeal, and of zeal 
without knowledge, are almost equally pernicious ; and it is the duty 
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of every Christian to stimulate to the utmost of his power the union 
of these necessary qualities. 


Art. 30.—On the Observance of the Sabbath: a Sermon. By the Rev. 
L. H. Halloran, D.D. To which is added a Form of rate and 
Evening Prayer, for the Use of Schools. 4to. 1s. 6d. Rivingtons. 
1800. 


In a most fulsome address to the bishop of London, the writer in- 
forms his lordship that he aims, in this discourse, ‘ less at elegance 
than at plainness and perspicuity.” We cannot, indeed, ascribe much 
merit to the composition in point of mY ; and when we read of 
‘the principles of infidelity, with mephitic contagion and electric 
rapidity, pervading every class of society from the palace to the cot- 
tage,’ we admire the author’s idea of plainness and perspicuity. We 
reprobate as much as himself the violation of religious toleration by 
the anarchists of France—yet, consistently with the principles of the 
Protestant religion, and of the church of England, in which we have 
been educated, we cannot allow the piles of building formerly sub- 
sisting in the French churches, illuminated every week with useless 
tapers, and covered with images of loathsome reliques, to be ‘ altars 
of the living God.’ The sacramental table in our churches forbids 
us to entertain such an idea: and if the violence used by the French, 
in overturning their altars, be not consistent with Christian charity,we 
must still recollect the blood of the Protestants shed by the support- 
ers of those altars, and their intolerance towards every one who did 
not bend his knee to their superstitious rites and ceremonies, 


Art. 31.—On the Difference between the Deaths of the Righteous and the 
Wicked, illustrated in the Instance of Dr. Samuel Fobnson, and David 
Hume, Esq.—A Sermon, preached before the University of Oxford, at 
St. Mary’s Church, on Sunday, Fuly 23, 1786. By the Rev. Wil- 
liam Agutter, A.M. &c. 8vo0. 1s. Rivingtons, 1800. 


The despondency of Dr. Johnson, and the serenity of Mr. Hume, 
at the hour of their respective deaths, give occasion to the preacher to 
show that the terror felt by a Christian on leaving the world is no ar- 

ument against religion, nor the calm of the sceptic a rational ground 
e approving his opinions. The case of Dr. Johnson is by no means 
well-treated. The miserable, inconsistent, half-grounded persuasion of 
religion in his mind naturally clouded his latter days ; his intolerance 
and bigotry afforded him. no security in his last moments, when re- 
presenting to himself the tribunal at which he soon expected to ap- 
pear. He had through life worshipped a God of terror, and his 
character was formed on that principle,—haughty, supercilious, ar- 
rogant, unamiable. He is respected for his literary talents: but nei- 
ther his living nor his dying moments present him to the true Chris. 
tian in any other light than an object of pity. 


Art. 32.—Plain Thoughts, submitted to Plain Understandings, upon a 
prevalent Custom dangerous to the Establishment. 8v0. 1s. Rivingtons. 
The writer is sensible of the evil arising from a very prevalent 

custom, but is by no means aware of its extent, nor is he qualified 

to prescribe a remedy. He would apply caustics where lenitives are 
212 
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required. The rapid’ progress of the evangelical, or methodisticaly 
preachers, has given him an alarm; and he is apprehensive of much 
mischief from the custom of sending missionaries to preach the Go- 
spel in every village of the kingdom. Yet we would ask him what 
makes the inferior classes so attentive to these missionaries? What 
induces them to quit their churches and their meeting-houses (for 
the dissenters complain as largely as the clergy themselves of 
the general defection) for these new-erected chapels—these licens- 
ed hovels and out-houses? He has not entered upon the answer 
_ given by the evangelical clergy, whose cause, nevertheless, wherever 

it relates to schism, we shall not attempt to defend; at the same time 
we cannot but discountenance such pretended supports of the esta- 
blishment as the. present, as well as every attempt to destroy a cause 
by force which should only be attacked by alain, by argument, 
by the sword of the spirit, and by Christian love. 


Art. 33.—The Charucter of the King, a Sermon, preached in the Ca- 
thedral Church of St. Peter, Exeter, on Sunday, Nov. the 30th, 
1800. By the Rev. Fonas Dennis, LL.B. Se. 8vo. 2d. Ri- 
vingtons. : ' 

‘ In the times in which we live, scarcely a year passes in which 
some new conspiracy is not formed, and some new plot endeavoured 
to be carried into effect..—-The king’s ‘ character presents the ex- 
traordingary phenomenon of, a good, a pious, and a Christian king, 
ruling over a corrupt, a profligate, and an abandoned nation ;—a 

‘nation, the major part of which consists of (I must and ever will 
speak plainly) avowed infidels and concealed atheists.” It is not to 
be wondered at, in such a nation, that the king ¢ is surrounded al- 
most inevitably by many noble adulterers and honourable de- 
bauchees,’——We find no precept in Scripture for this mode of com- 
paring together king and people. So strange a medley of Scripture 

‘ and politics does not often, and we wish we had reason to expect 

that it never might again, fall into our way to examine, 


LAW. 


Art. 34.—Considerations on the Coronation-Oath, to maintain the Protestant 
reformed Religion, and the Settlement of the Church of England, as pre- 
scribed by Stat. 1.W. and M. c.6. and Stat. 5. Ann. c.8. By Fohn 
Reeves, Esq. 8vo. 25. 6d. Wright. 1801. 


The particular opinions of this writer on the English constitution 
are well known. He can conceive the trunk of the constiéution re- 
maining, when the branches are dissevered from it ; and of this trunk 
he is now endeavouring to make a mere log, devoid alike of sense 
and vitality. The mode of introducing the name of the sovereign, im 
this debate, we can by no means approve. On a rumour, probably 
very ill founded, the author justifi¢s a supposed determination of his 
majesty on a peculiar measure likely to be presented to him ; and, 
taking this determination for granted, argues that the king could 
not act otherwise without breaking his oath. To say that a private 
person, like the author, should be ‘ thought unreasonable or ob- 
trusive,’ for offering his opinion on the proposed measure, would be 
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‘very far from our sentiments; for the question admits of discussion, 
and is equally open to all: but it appears in the highest degree in- 
decent, we must confess, to obtrude in this manner the name of the 
sovereign on the public. Catholic emancipation, and the defence of 
our establishment, are two distinct subjects, and ought to be treated 
of separately ; yet this writer unites them in the same treatise: he 
maintains they are necessarily incompatible, and that the king cannot 
exercise his high prerogative in affirming the emancipation, without 
breaking the solemn oath he took at his coronation. 

Much extraneous matter is introduced, to cloud the judgment, 
and to prevent it from examining the simple question. The conduct 
of churchmen, presbyterians, and Romanists, at different periods, is 
examined, as if the last are what they were in times antecedent 
to Henry VIII; the present Presbyterians (and very few of that 
description now remain in England) the same as those at the era of 
Cromwell ; or the members of the church of England, like their an- 
cestors at the Reformation. Religious animosity has happily very 
much subsided, and the question of Catholic emancipation may be 
discussed without exciting the uneasiness which agitated former 
ages. The coronation-oath prescribes to the king the maintenance 
of the Protestant reformed religion established by law ; and if he, 
contrary to law, should infringe upon this settlement, without doubt 
he would act inconsistently with this solemn pledge ; but the former 
part of the oath sufficiently explains the latter. The king swears to 
govern his people according to the statutes in parliament agreed on, 
and the laws and customs of the same. In the second part the go- 
vernment of the church is considered ; and it is the government of that 
church which is established bylaw; namely, that lawwhich existswhen 
the king comes to the crown, or which shall be law during any part of 
his reign. The king cannot, by his single act, affect the established 
church; for that would be a breach of his oath; but if the king, 
lords, and commons, should agree in the emancipation of the Catho- 
lics, or any other measure in which the interest of the church might 
be supposed to be involved, we should hold him guilty of treason 
who presumes to maintain that the king had broken his oath, It is 
absurd, in these days, to pretend that the church has any peculiar 
form which cannot be altered by the legislature. The authority of 
the legislature is paramount over all corporations; and the king is 
justly to be esteemed, by our laws, in ail things, ecclesiastical as well 
as civil, supreme. Whether his majesty assent to, or dissent from, 
the emancipetioa of the Catholics, every good subject will confi- 
dently abide by his decision; and though we may think that the 
emancipation may be attended with great advantages, the denial of 
it is not a matter of very high importance. The manner in which 
the question is here treated appears to us equally dangerous and un- 
constitutional ; and it would have spared the writer before us a great 
deal of trouble, and perhaps have rendered, in his own estimation, 
the present book unnecessary, if he had reflected, that at the time 
when the coronation-oath was first devised and sworn to, the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland were cligible, by the established law, to seats in 
the Irish senate. : 

213 
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Ant. 35.—24 Letter to a Nobleman, on the proposed Repeal of the Penal 


Laws which now remain in Force against the Irish Roman-Catholics, 


Srom Charles Butler, Esq. Limtehe’s Taxi, London. 8v0. 1s. Coghlan. 


Every man of liberal mind must be desirous of seeing the dis- 
qualifications, founded merely on religious opinions, removed from 
our statute-books; and the increased toleration, under this reign, is 
a presage that civil governments will very soon consult their own 
ease, and the comfort of the subject, by making civil concerns the 
only objects of their attention. Catholics are at present debarred 
from a seat in parliament, as well as from several of our principal ci- 
vil and military offices. Their admissibility to those offices cannot 
be injurious, in any sense, to a kingdom where so great a majority 
is of the Protestant opinion; and, as to the king’s oath, it is well 
observed here, that as it did not prevent him from rescinding, some 
time since, certain restrictions once binding on the Catholics, it cannot 
now prevent him from granting them farther indulgences. His oath 
is to maintain ‘ the. Protestant religion established by law;’ and 
that religion is equally maintained, whether a Papist enjoy or not a 
place under government, just as well as it is now maintained, while 
a great number of Papists in our navy are shedding their blood in 
pou of their country. It must first appear that an attack is made 
against the Protestant religion, before any one should dare to call the 
coronation-oath in question ; and the emancipation of the Catholics 
being no attack at all upon the church, the oath cannot be infringed 
by any vote that may ensue. It is well observed, also, in this pam- 
phlet, consisting of twelve pages only, that when the coronation-~ 
oath was fixed in Ireland, Papists had seats in parliament. 


Art. 36.—An Inquiry into the Necessity, Fustice, and Policy, of a 
Commutation of Tithes. By Morgan Cove, LL.B.@&c. 80. 33. 
Rivingtons. 1800. 

The commutation of tithes is a subject involved in very great dif- 
ficulties ; and, in arguing for or against it, there is no need of fo- 
reign assistance, We must reprobate, therefore, the insinuations in 
this work, that the desire of such a commutation arises from sinister 
factions and jacobinical views: nor ought.the French revolution to 
be brought in as a bugbear to avert the mind from legitimate inquiry. 
With equal abhorrence we remark the insinuations thrown out some- 
times, by the advocates for the commutation, against the clergy, and 
the unjustifiable mode of aiming at a seizure of their property, or 
forcing them into a compliance to their disadvantage, by represent- 
ing them as a useless body. Let the measure stand’ upon its just 

round. Allowing the rights of the clergy to a,support from the 
public, and the necessity of an established church, the true question 
of debate is, whether that support be most advantageously contri- 
buted by the payment of tithes, or whether the one can keep 
their relative situation in society by another mode of salary ? We con- 
fess that every thing in this work, as well as what we have derived 
from our own observation, and the remarks of other writers, incline 
us to embrace the former opinion ; and to believe that all the modes 

of commutation, hitherto suggested, have the necessary effect to di- 
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minish the weight of the clergy, and to render them, though not in 
the present generation, yet at a future period, unequal to cope, as 
advantageously as they may at present, with the laity. The improve- 
ment of agriculture is held out as the great reason for the commutation; 
yet the question proposed in this work before us should be fairly an- 
swered by the agriculturists:—* On comparing the quantity of land 
subject to tithes with that discharged from tithes, do instances of 
superior culture and productiveness abound more frequently on tithe- 
free than on untithable lands?” This question is well argued in the 
work before us; and the reports of the Board of Agriculture re- 
ceive due animadversion. That the clergy will, in a course of time, 
be much injured by commutation, is clearly proved, by a comparison 
of their present probable state, if such a commutation had taken 
place in the days of Henry the Eighth: and the difficulties attend- 
mg a general commutation-bill are shown from the different nature of 
soils, corn-rents, and tenures of tithes, with great skill and judg- 
ment. After all, the commutation is rapidly advaricing, and the 
advantages of inclosure-bills are too great to be resisted by a living 
incumbent. The effect of the measure time alone must discover. We 
apprehend that it will too much secularise the clergy, and that the 
nature of clerical property and clerical duties will too frequently be 
discussed, in no very honourable manner, under the hammer at Gar- 
raway’s. Against such a consequence the author makes a noble 
stand; and, in the general principle, we agree with him; though he 
appears to us to weaken his cause by travelling out of the record. A 
diminution of the volume, and judicious compression of the subject, 
would considerably increase its effect. 3 


Art. 37--—Concise Thoughts on the Game Laws; in which an At- 
tempt is made to show what Part of them ought to be retained, and what 
repealed. By a Leicestershire Freebolder. 8vo. 1s. Chapple. 1800. 


This writer conceives that there was wisdom in allowing the pro- 
perty in the manor to be separated from that of the soil,—a distinc- 
tion which naturally took place when the claims for those services on 
which manorial rights were founded were abolished. The propriety 
of this allowance may be justly called in question ; and, in et it is 
the foundation of more vexation and dispute than any law now in 
existence. It is not enough to say that the proprietor of land cannot 
complain, because he bought the land, knowing that the manor was 
vested in another. The complaint is, that such things should be al- , 
lowed to any party. The difficulty is insuperable in ascertaining 
the precise rights of the proprietor of the land and of the manor; 
and we agree with this writer, that if the game-laws be not, in toto, 
to be repealed, it would be right to suffer all persons who have pro- 
perty in land to kill game on their own estates, reserving to the lord 
of the manor the same right of sporting, subjected to no action for 
trespass, unless where specific injury had been sustained. The in- 
increase proposed, of the duty on game-licenses and on dogs, is not 
likely to be entertained by government, because the last augmentation 
did not raise the amount of the tax in any proportionate degree. The 
argument, that country gentlemen require such rural amusement to 
keep them in the country, is scarcely worth a moment’s attention. 
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They are now driven to London by the taxes, which render their 
mansions no longer the seats famed for ancicaj hospitality ; and, if 
the game-laws should be repealed, they will still find sufficient amuse- 
ment for their horses, guns, and dogs. On the mode of selling 
gare, and the time when it is to be shot, we can scarcely bring our- 
selves to examine the arguments advanced; but we cordially agree 
with this writer, that the game-laws ‘ are so very tyrannical, so fre- 
quently absurd and contradictory in themselves, that, at al] events, 
they ought to be, revised ;? and the reversion will, we hope, end in 
the total repeal—forming as they do one of the last reliques of feudal 
and barbarous manners. 


MEDICINE, &c. 


Art. 38.—n Essay on the malignant Pestilential Fever introduced into 
the West-Indian Island, from Boullam on the Coast of Guinea, as it ap- 
peared in 1793. 1794, 1795, and 1796. By C. Chisholn, M.D. and 
Inspector-General of the Ordnance Medical Department in the West 
Indies. Second Edition, much enlarged. 2 Vols. 8v0. 16s. Boards. 
Mawman. 


The first edition of this work appeared in 1795, and was noticed 
in our XIVth volume, New Arrangement, p.380. It is now greatly 
enlarged, and the principal’positions enforced with a vast body of ad- 
ditional evidence, but with unequal effect. We have some reason to 
think that the yellow-fever in the West-Indian islands is imported, 
for it was till lately unknown; but when the author extends this doc- 
trine to the yellow-fever of the continent, he is less successful, chiefly 
for a similar reason, that the fever there is not a novelty. Additional ar- 
guments for the yellow-fever being an endemic on the continent we 
offered very early, and have transcribed others from other authors. 
That the fomes, the original source of the infection, resides in the 
islands, is not clear; it may be from Bulam, but there is reason to 
think that the yellow-fever of the continent has been also carried to 
the islands—and from the confusion of the two kinds we see the ofi- 
gin of some disputed facts. 

Our author’s other position he has supported also with additional 
force and some success—the utility of calomel joined with mercury ; 
and we perceive that this practice is gaining ground, probably from 
its decided benefit. On the whole, this enlarged edition is a valuable 
work, and contains numerous facts, respecting this singular and 
fatal epidemic, of the highest importance to every tropical prac- ‘ 
titioner. 


Art. 39.—The Edinburgh Practice of Physic and Surgery; preceded by 
an Abstract of the Theory of JMedicine, and the Nosology of Dr. Cul- 
lens; and including upwards of Five Hundred authentic Formula, from 
the Books of St. Bartholomew’s, St. George’s, St. Thomas’s, Guy’s, 
and other Hospitals in London, and from the Lectures and Writings of 
the most eminent public Teachers. With Four Quarto Plates, neatly en- 
graved, representing the different Instruments used in Surgery. 8vo. 145. 
Boards. Kearsley. 1800. * 


The name of a celebrated university may probably have been, in the 
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épinion of the editors, a hetter passport to a system of medicine than 
that of the metropolis ; but, except the liberal use made of Dr. 
Cullen’s system, there is, we believe, no foundation for the title. It 
is certainly a compilation uaknown to Edinburgh, before its publica. 
tion. We have looked at it with some care, and examined it in 
many diffgrent parts—for we will not pretend to have read a profes. - 
sed compilation of more than 800 pages—and shall proceed to offer 
our opinion in general. 

The introduction is of little importance ; yet it speaks of the world ~ 
having already approved of this work in another form.. We know 
nothing, however, of its pre-existent state—of its faults or merits in 
that period of its probation. It cannot be Domestic Medicine, for 
that is too ‘ good a thing’ to be allowed to assume another form; and 
the execution is also very different. The theory of medicine fol- 
lows ; but, though the editor contends that this is necessarily short, 
because much theory is interspersed with the practical part, we 
think it in-many respects incomplete: had any thing been given un- 
der this title it should have been much more full and satisfactory. 
The practice of physic is well detailed. After the title are the syn- 
onyms of nosologists, and the principal systematics—the causes and 
mode of treatment of each disease. The author seems to have co- 
pied. from the best authors; and though he has sometimes copied 
their errors also, the selection is, we think, in general judicious. Whe 
diseases of infants, and the niethod of treating suspended animation, 
conclude this part of the work. 

The practice of surgery follows—with which we are not so well 
pleased as with the more strictly medical part ; yet it contains no ma- 
terial error or misrepresentation. There are some few omissions, which 
might with advantage have been supplied. The application of band- 
ages, the method of opening dead bodies, and the various methods 
of embalming, are properly noticed. Some account of the cow-pox 
forms an appendix. 

Four tolerably good plates of surgical instruments are added, with 
a separate index to the practice of physic and of surgery. The 
addition of formule, of which we forgot to speak, seems, in the 
author or editor’s opinion, to be a great improvement. Our opinion 
of their utility is not so high ; and we think, when any medicine is 
recommended, no physician will find it a difficult task to direct the 
exhibition. Some old formule we still think should not have been so 
much simplified, and some which seem to derive their advantages 
from their combination should still be retained. In other respects, 
it would have been sufficient to have noticed whether the substance, 
the tincture, or infusion, were the most useful form. Spirit of tur- 
pentine, for instance, is much more effectual when given with ho- 
ney, because the stomach bears it in a larger dose, and volatile 
spirit seems to add to the virtues of guaiacum. These and similar 
hints would have been of more service than four of the five hundred 
formulz here transcribed. Honey is, we perceive, mentioned in the 
formula of spt. terebinth. ; but the advantages are not pointed out, 
nor is the prescriber apparently aware of them ; since, with honey, he 
might have doubled the dose. The volatile tincture of guaiacum is 
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best given in milk. While looking at some of these formule, a cu- 
rious error occurred to us :—Dr. Colin of Vienna is Anglicised under 
the name of Dr. Collins. This work, on the whole, is however 
printed with tolerable care. 

A nosological table, one pointing out the proportion of opium 
and mercury in the various formule of the Pharmacopeias of Lon- 
don and Edinburgh, and another of the altered names, conclude this 
very bulky but useful compilation. 


Arr. 40.—A Practical Treatise on the different Fevers of the West In- 
dies, and their Diagnostic Symptoms. By William Fowk, M.D. &c. 
Svo. 2s.6d. Symonds. 1800. 

This very plain and concise account of the fevers of the West In- 
dies merits the attention of the military surgeon ;—the practice 
is rational and judicious. We meet with little novelty of remark ; 
and we do not find any minute discrimination of circumstances, 
which perhaps might not have well suited a compendium of this 
kind. The symptoms, which indicate bleeding in the beginning, are 
operly discriminated; but Dr. Fowle does not seem peculiarly aware 
of the state of congestion, which makes it advisable in the more ad- 
vanced periods. On the whole, however, we highly approve of this 
little tract, and earnestly recommend it to the tropical practitioner. 
It is introduced by a short and judicious account of the weather, 
and the medical topography of the Leeward Islands. 


FARRIERY. 


Arr. 41.—Cursory Account of the various Methods of Shoeing Horses, 
hitherto practised ; with incidental Observations. By William Moor- 
croft. 8vo. 2s. Nicol. 1800. 

This tract is comprised in sixty octavo pages, and illustrated by ten 
wooden cuts. An appropriate dedication to lord Heathfield explains 
the author’s views respecting the subject of which he is to treat. By 
this it appears that he has invented and brought into actual practice 
a machine for striking horse-shoes of any given form, in the manner 
of die working. The real object of this pamphlet seems therefore to 
be subservient to the author’s designs, in the character of a manu- 
facturer of horse-shoes for extensive sale, as well as that of displaying 
his competency in the veterinarian art. The preamble naterilly takes 
up the argument of shoeing horses in a manner least calculated to de- 
range the natural form and qualities of a horse’s foot: the anatomy, 
the distribution of the different substances composing the hoof, &c. 
are explained in a general but perspicuous way. ‘The chemical com- 
position of the hoof is slightly touched upon;—this part of the sub- 
ject, however, deserves more attention, but the physiological reason- 
ings are closely angnee . 

The sections of the horse’s foot, exhibited in the cuts, are well 
chosen, and display what is required, in a novel point of view. They 
are, for the most part, perpendicular sections made crosswise, so that 
the bearings of the foot upon the different kinds of shoe are thus ren- 
dered obvious. The author proceeds regularly to discuss the relative 
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merits of the variously-formed shoes in present use. He grounds his 
opinions of their several properties by their influence upon the hoof, 
whether the tendency be $0 preserve the natural form or to derange 
it. He justly attaches the highest importance to this branch of the 
veterinarian art, because on it depends the soundness and perfection 
of motion in the whole animal, the safety of the rider, and the only 
value of this useful creature to mankind. We perceive by the en- 
grayings that the weight of the horse’s body eventually falls upon the 
margin of the hoof, where it is in contact with the shoe; that the 
under surface of the bones forms an arch, whose bearings rest against 
the margin or crust of the hoof. This being the natural seat of 
pressure, it follows of course that the chief art of making a horse- 
shoe lies in the adaptation of it to these principles. The author points 
out the difficulties which oppose manufacturing horse-shoes of the 
shape which he esteems the best, with a hammer, and has therefore 
undertaken to stamp them as before described. The result of expe- 
rience, and of apparently sound judgement in the author, has deter- 
mined him to prefer a shoe which he calls the ¢ seated shoe of Mr. 
Osmar and Mr. Clark,’—it is perfectly level on the under and outer 
margin to the thickness of the crust of the hoof, when it is levelled 
off, so as to leave a space between the sole of the horse’s foot and the 
further extension of the iron shoe. The author concludes by re- 
lating some well-devised experiments on the causes of cutting in horses, 
and the means of remedying it. 


© EXPERIMENT 1. 


« A horse with a narrow chest, who had never cut, and having 
parallel shoes on his fore feet, was trotted at about the rate of eight 
miles an hour in a straight line, over ground sufficiently soft to retain 
slightly the impressions of the shoes, but not to admit the feet to 
sink into It. 

‘ Two parallel lines were drawn ae the track, including between 


them the prints of the shoes. By these it was found that there 
was regularly a distance of nine inches and a half between the outer 
edge of the near fore shoe, and that of the off fore shoe. 


EXPERIMENT Il. 


‘ Shoes thick in their inner quarter, and like a tip, reaching only 
half-way on the outer quarter, were then used, and it appeared that 
the distance between the outer edges of the prints of the shoes, taken 
as before, was regularly reduced to eight inches and a half.’ Pp. 57. 


We can safely recommend this little pamphlet to the practitioners 
and amateurs of this art. We are glad to see a tract of this de- 
scription’ reduced to a moderate price, and of a decent aspect, so much 
better adapted to general utility than the gaudy, hot-pressed quartos, 
which levy the worst of taxes upon useful literature. 
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Aur. 42.—The Principles of English Farriery vindicated; containing 
Strictures on the erroneots and long-exploded System, lately revived at the 
Feterinary College; interspersed with cursery Remarks on the Systems 
of Solleysell, De Saunier, De la Fosse, Se. Fc. in which is fully di- 
splayed the Superiority of English Farriery over that of Foreign Nations. 
by John Lane, A.V. P. laie of the Second Regiment of Life-Guards. 
Sue. Riebau. 48a0. 

This little work is levelled at Mr. Coleman and the Veterinary Col- 
lege, chiefly on the subject of shceing horses. The directions of the 
college, respecting some of the internal diseases, are severely, and, in 
one or two’ instances, justly criticised. The principal observations of 
Mr. Coleman, the author contends, are taken from the works of his pre- 
decessors, and applied without adverting to the different practices in 
different countries; so that the criticisms in many places directed against 
the French farriery are levelled at the English, which Mr. Lane con- 
tends has not been improved in the coliege—Non nostrum est, &c. 
Our author is, however, in general too violent, and exposes himself a 
little, particularly in his declamations against anatomy. In this re- 
spect he reminded us of the Vicar of Wakefield’s son, who offered ta 
teach the superior of a college Greek; by whom he was answered, 
© You see me, young man :—I never learned Greek, and I never missed 
it. I have a doctor’s cap and gown, and 10,0c09 florins a-year, without 
Greek. I eat heartily without Greek:—in short, as I do not know 
Greek, I do not believe there is any good in it.’ 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 43.—The Teacher’s Assistant in English Composition; or Ea:y 
Rules for writing Themes and composing Exercises on Subjects proper 
for the Improvement of Youth of both Sexes at School. By ‘Fohn 
Walker, Author of the Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, Fc. tam. 
Robinsons. 1801. 


One of the greatest difficulties in education is to teach a young 
person to think on a subject, and to arrange his thoughts in writing. 
At great schools the subject of a theme is proposed, and the boy is 
Jeft almost entirely to his own abilities to decide both upon the 
matter and the manner of expressing it, and while his years are 
often a complete obstacle to his success. Gradually to lead him 
to think and invent is the great proof of skill in the master. The 
routine of teaching languages, or of teaching science; is easily ac- 
quired; the pupil also seems to be making rapid advances, and the 
parent is delighted with his acquisitions. Hence ordinary teachers 
will often receive the greatest encouragement: while a good instructor, 
who is laying deep his foundations, may not appear in so favourable a 
point of view; and nct till a revolution of years will his scholars be 
truly sensible of the advantages they have enjoyed under his tuition. 
This distinction is inseparable in human affairs; andthe utmost that 
can be done is to devise some methods by which ordinary teachers may 
promote,even in defect of extraordinary abilities,the great ends of their 
office. In this respect the work before us deserves the highest com- 
mendation ; and we may add, too, that the best teachers will most 
appreciate its advantages, and make the most frequent use of it. In. 
stances are given of themes, essays, and narratives, by which a young 
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erson may be led to form something of the same kind for himself 

o us, however, the theme does not appear the task best adapted for 
a beginner. Let an easy narrative be read to a class; let the chief 
circumstances be pointed out to the pupils of whom it is composed ; 
and let them immediately sit down and write their own statement of 
it. After this let them, if the tutor please, begin their examples in 
themes. In the same manner the science of similes ntay be taught— 
a more arduous undertaking nevertheless, and which will be found so 
on experiment; for youg minds cannot, particularly in moral subjects, 
find out, without great difficulty, the intervening idea, This work is 
designed solely for teachers ; and we wish that every one in the king- 
dom would provide himself with a copy, and follow the modes pre- 
scribed in it with his pupils. From the latter the book should be 


religiously secreted. 


Art. 44.— concise English Grammar, for the Use of Schools. By the 
Rev. B. Willis. 12mo. Mawman. 1801. 


This is too cencise for general use, though in some parts there is a 
redundancy. An imperfect, preterperiect, preterpluperfect —first 
future, second future—these are hard words for the English scholar; 
and what the majority of these terms have to do witi the English verb 
we cannot perceive. Qur nouns are, however, treated better than im 
many grammars, as the cases are reduced to three—the nominative, 
the possessive, and the objective; but as there is no change in the 
names of persons or things in our language, whether they be the sub- 
jects or objects of the proposition, we see no propriety for intro- 
ducing this last case among us. The English language admits of 
two cases to its names, the nominative and the possessive, and no more,’ 
except in its pronouns, where it borrows the objective case, or rather 
retains it, from the Teutonic, the mother language. The appendix 
will be found very useful to teachers; as it contains the method of 
parsing, an exercise which cannot be too much used in English 
schools; and specimens of false English, to be rectified by the scholar. 
By attending to this plan of teaching, a schoolmaster or mistress will, 
with great ease, establish a mode o as and writing in their 
seminaries which will set their pupils on’a level at least with those at 
our public grammar schools, 2nd occasionally give them the supe- 
riority in English composition. - 


Art. 45.—The Village Orphan; a Tale for Youth. To which is added, 
The Bazket-Mater, an original Fragment. Ornamented with Vignettes 
on Wood. 12mo. 2s.6d. Boards. Longman and Rees. 


This tale is prettily narrated; but we can by no means appreciate 
it as a tale for youth. It is better adapted to the class of novel 
readers who have attained their twenty-fifth year, and then ‘the simple 
idea which evinces the affection’ may be intelligible to them; but why 
should we anticipate the effect of these impressions on young minds. 
The tale also abounds in hard words, and is written in t20 elaborate a 
style for the class :o whom it is immediately addressed. 
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POETRY. 


Art. 46.—KAZZANAPA ¥ETAOMANTIS. By (Fra Gh Arcadi) 
Aurisco Geresteo. 8v0. 5s. Boards. Uurst. 1800. 


This publication is a jeux d’ esprit written in ridicule of the French 
expedition to Egypt, and of the famous dispute excited by the spe- 
culations of the learned Mr. Bryant on the subject of the Trojan 
War. The scene is laid in hell, where Cassandra is introduced, thus 
addressing the ghosts of Homer and the Grecian heroes : 


¢ Weep, bard divine ! Oh! weep, thine honours lost— 

Hark to yon shrieks on Charon’s Stygian coast— 
Haste—rouse the magic of thy heav’n-born lyre, 

And charm to silence yon dread prophet’s ire.— 

Dauntless he stands, and thunders bite’s decree, 

That Troy, from Lethe rescued once by thee, 

Shall die unpitied—all its glorious fame 

To Troy unborn shall bow, and Egypt’s better claim.’ P. 1. 


The pride of the Egyptians, on the annunciation of this new dis- 
covery, is detailed in a humorous chorus. In consequence of an ob- 
scure intimation given by Cassandra that the Trojan chiefs will be 
obliged to revisit earth, and ‘ fight their battles o’er again’ on 
Egyptian ground, Hecuba, Hector, Achilles, and Priam, in appro- 
priate speeches, express great dissatisfaction at being thus disturbed 
in their enjoyment of immortality. Paris and Helen, however, feel 
no reluctance at the idea of renewing their corporeal acquaintance. 
The Parce, alarmed at the idea of repeating their toil in a renewal 
of the destiny of Troy, descend, and invoke Demogorgon to audit 
this new decree. In the midst of their incantation they are inter- 
rupted by Buonaparte, who thus addresses the inhabitants of the in- 


fernal regions : 


* Ye warriors of the Trojan plain! 
I greet you all.—Oh thus accept embrace, 
And kiss fraternal, last from him receiv’d, 
Whe, in short glory of his decade, rules 
In France regenerate, a speechful hall 
Of lawgivers, unaw’d by chapeau don’d, 
Or tinkling of the presidential bell. 
Oh let it rest upon your favour’d lips ; 
*T will rouse impassion’d sensibility, 
And sense so clear of pow’r oppressive, raging 
Within the precincts of Elysium, 
That, aided by divine philosophy, 
Ye safe may purge from despotism, hell ; 
And charitably Pluto’s self relieve 
From all the cares of royalty.’ Pp. 31. 


But Buonaparte’s visit.to hell, like his visits to Italy and Ger« 
many, is not entirely intended for the benefit of his kind hosts. He 
wishes to raise among the warmer shades recruits for his diminished 
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army; and thus details his distresses, and the schemes which the s¢a- 
wans had suggested for their relief. 


« Thou ne’er, Aineas! toldst to Dido 
A tale so full of woe as I do. 
In Egypt still I’m fast—nor how 
Back to transport my armies know. 
Wide are known our wants so grievous— 
Some, with anxious zeal to save us, 
Urg’d the secret penetration 
Of submarine communication 

. T'wixt Memphis, and th’ entangl’d ways 
Of royal Crete’s Dedalian maze, 
Where yet the helpful clue doth lie 
Of Ariadne’s constancy. 
Some the scheme of vessels gave 
Gliding ’neath the stormy wave, 
Safe as Alpheus’ visit paid 
To the coy Ortygian maid. 
Some prais’d the aéronautic car, 
Charg’d with instruments of war— 
Stunn’d by projects wild as these, 
Your hell alone could grant a hero ease. 
—Know ye the fam’d Egyptian plain, 
Where Acherusian Hecate’s fane, 
In gloomy grandeur, guards the gate 
Of Pluto’s realms? to emulate 
Your hell-sent heroes I began ; 
And there, in guise rebailienn, 
Bade th’ infernal goddess wave 
All ceremony, and receive 
A mortal guest, that wish’d to state 
His griefs to hell, and learn his future fate. 
—Hecate ! thanks for all the sense 
‘Thou shewdst of my impatience— 
For since by thee, I scape the schemeful noise 
Of many an o’er-officious voice, 
And, through thine aid, in timely hour appear 
To thwart Troy’s heroes’ coward pray’r, 
No hostile god shall save my Trojan friends 
From joining Gallic hosts, and forwarding my ends,’ P. 37. 


On Buonaparte’s retiring in full confidence that he shall soon receive 
the welcome assistance of the ancient heroes, Cassandra suggests to 
her associates an incantation, by means of which wee J may be freed 
from the odious obligation of returning to earth. In the midst of 
their magic rites they are disturbed by the intrusion of Zoilus, 
Lauder, Aristarchus, &c. who severally, and in chorus, vent their 
dislike of old Homer. After these enters the prophet (Mr, Bryant), 
followed by a mob of ancient and modern philosophers, poets, Kc. 
—The object of the prophet’s visit is thus expressed: 
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* So to hell’s grim realms I came, 

Jealous of my well-earn’d name,- ‘ 
To claim my merited reward, 

The sanction of Troy’s happiest bard, 

And silence every hostile prater 

With sight of Homer’s seal and imprimatur.” ». 73. 


The question— 
¢ Whether adult’rouws Helen fir’d her'Troy, 
Near Ida’s rivers or Egyptian Nile’-— . 76. 


is, however, still left sub judice ; and the piece concludes with the ex- 
ultations of the ghosts on finding that Cassandra’s prediction of the 
speedy renewal of their corporeal cares is false. : 

By the analysis we have given of this little work, and the extracts 
made from it, our readers will see that it is the production of a man 
of wit and learning: we are afraid, however, that his frequent, though 
humorous allusions to classic writers not generally studied, will ren- 
der his poem too obscure for the generality of readers ; and that 
on this account Cassandra will, in too many instances, be doomed, 


even to us mortals, 


¢ To waste her sweetness on the desert air.’ 


Art. 47.—The Revolution, or Britain Delivered; a Poem, in Ten 
Cantos. Dedicated to the-King. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Scott. 1800. 


We fear the author af The Revolution is not well founded in the 
self-complacent assertion with which his preface commences:— 
‘ This work,’ says he, ‘ from the nature of its subject, cannot fail 
of being highly popular.’ It has often been matter of sorrow to 
every sincere lover of the British constitution to observe that the 
principles of the Revolution of 1688 have been long becoming unfa- 


shionable ; nor can we congratulate the public on any new-lustre be- | 


ing reflected upon it, or any additional interest excited in it, by the 
publication now before us. The author may be intimately acquain- 
ted with the history of the times of which he treats, but, decidedly, 
he is no‘poet. This he may regard as a very bold assertion ; but, in 
vindication of its truth, we will quote the following narration of the 


death of the duke of Buckingham : 


¢ But while this godlike aim inflames her care, 
Lo! Villiers’ guilt a dismal fate did share; 
For tho’ protected by his prince’s hand, 
His voted head, his country’s curses brand, 
Mistaken virtue of the royal breast, 
‘That Villiers deem’d for loyalty’s crime harras’d, 
Dream’d firm attachment to the royal cause, 
Had arm’d against him, Britain’s jealous laws; 
That blinded saw not in his haughty state, 
Loud cause to rouse th’ indignant nation’s hate— 
For rash impetuous his imprudent hand, 
Was little form’d, mid faction to command, 
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Embroiling Britain in his private wrong, 
“The just bought fruit of pride’s disdainful tonguc! 
* Hence neath the vengeance of a fan’tic blow, 
Now sunk, just sacrifice, his honors low. 
Torn from th’ envied height of proud command, 
His blood imperious bath’d th’ ignoble strand, 
Instructive warning of Heav’n’s awful hate, 
Whzese shield was rais’d o’er rising Freedom’s fate; 
—Thou dazzling. meteor! where 1s now that blaze, 
Which mark’d the triumph of thy giddy days! 
Where now the greatness that debauch’d thy soul, 
To spurn with bold contempt, law’s fair control! 
Thy proud ambition meets a fatal end— 
Thy bleeding carcase strews the vulgar sand; 
Oblivion’s shade, o’ercasts thy short-liv’d gleam! 
And all thy grandeur sinks an empty dream!’ Pp. 46. 

‘ The language which pervades this work, (says our author in his 
dedication) your majesty will have the pleasure of perceiving, can 
only be that of one of your subjects.’ It does not become us to 
dispute a gentleman’s assertion; we therefore concede the fact that 
our author is really one of his majesty’s subjects. But from the er- 
rors which continually occur throughout the poem, in the position 
of accent, we are sometimes inclined to think he is one of his ma- 
jesty’s German, French, or, peradventure, Corsican subjects—e. g. 


‘ The deed that call’d on Nassau’s guardian power, 

‘The injur’d rights of mankind to restore.’ Pp. 8. 
Nor does the following phraseology indicate the true-born English- 
man ; 


‘ Accept this tribute, due your heav’n-born zeal.’ P. 10, 
Ee Ss ee * 


« A silent band are order’d next prepare, 
The neighb’ring bounds explore with faithful care.’ P. 26. 
His rhymes, moreover, as well as his accents, are frequently exotic, 
‘ No guards he knew, but in the faithful hearts 
Of grateful millions echoing his deserts.” P. 14. 
In the ensuing couplets he betrays the foreigner both in accent and 
thyme. + 
‘ When such dire ills our injur’d state arrass, 


Sure Nature’s voice and reason calls * redress.’ 
* * * a» * 


‘ If love of mankind warm thy royal heart, 
» And fame’s loud voice resounds its fair desert.’ Pp. 16. 


If the consequences of ¢lipping the king’s English were as penal 
as those of clipping the king’s comm, he would stand but an indiflerent 
chance at the criminal bar: we cannot avoid adding the following to 


the instances already quoted: 


* Tor soon as Stu’rt’s misguided princes rose.’ P. 35. 
oe - * * * 


Cait. Rev. Vol. XXXI. April, 1801. 2K 
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¢ And justice’ plea its godlike sanction join’d.’ Pp. 40 
: 77. 
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* * 
* Nor less did Phil’ps accusing former time.’ P. 45. 
* * * * * 
* Which sunk each priv’lege’ sacred tie in thee.’ Pp. 54. 
- * * * * 


© Now Cav’ndish’ breast o’erleap’d each selfish care.’ P. 193. 
This poem, from the happy period of its publication, has dready seen 
two centuries; but we may safely predict that it will never behold a 
third. 
NOVELS, &c. 
Art. 48.—donia; a Desultory Story. 4 Vols. 12mo. 18s. Boards. 
Black and Parry. 1801. 

As this novel is a desultory story, it ought not to be judged by 
the laws of consistency and unity of design ; and to enter into any 
deiail of particuiars would greatly excced the limits allotted to-pro- 
ductions of this nature. We think that the fair author, or authoress, 
as she terms herself, has extended the work beyond the bounds 
best adapted for supporting the attention of the reader. She has, 
however, endeavoured to give it interest by the rank of the persons in- 
troduced—among whom 1s the late king of France. This novel dis- 
covers good sense, is written in a style superior to the ordinary eflu- 
sions of the press, and contains some pieces of poetry by no means 
unworthy of approbation. 

ART. 49.—The Runawcy; or, the Seat of Benevolence; a Novel. By 
Mr. Sinith. 4 Vols. 12mo. 145. sewed. Crosby and Letterman. 
The principal figure in these volumes, and the protector of the 
\unaway, isa Mr. Somers, a man of genteel fortune, but who had 
experienced much affliction in his intercourse with the world.— 
Through the whole of the narrative his character appears to great 
advantage: he is humane, virtuous, liberal, prudent, intelligent, and 
polite. A number of other persons, amongst whom are two or 
three ladies, bear conspicuous parts in the fable, and their respective 
characters are likewise happily supported. It would lead us into too 
great length to recite the various motives, intrigues, and adventures, 
which the author has ingeniously invented and detailed in lively de- 
scription. Suffice it to say, that the incidents are both probable and 
interesting, their connexion well interwoven, and the éclaircissement 
conducted through a maze of intricacy equally surprising and favour- 
able to the happiness of the several parties: in a word, it is a novel 
which affords entertainment without the alloy of that frivolity so 
common in productions of this kind. 


Art. 50.—Rimualdo; or, the Castle of Badajos. 4 Romance. By W. 
S. Ireland, Author of the Abbess, Sc. Se. 4 Vols. 12m0. 145. 
sewed. Longman and Rees. 1800. 


We find too much of the fashionable machinery, of well-timed 
peals of thunder, of apparitions, &c. in these volumes; and our dis- 
gust at the frequent employment of these circumstances is increased 
by finding them in every mstance useless. The story is artfully com- 
plicated, but too artificially developed; and the language unreascnably 
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and injudiciously inflated. Yet the attention is —_ alive in the midst 
of improbabilities; and we perceive that the author has talents, and 


knowledge of different countries and manners, which, with a little 
more experience or judgement, weuld enable him to produce a more 
perfect work. The poetry interspersed possesses a native wildness, 
truly interesting, and is introduced often with great effect. 


Aart, 5is-—-The Soldier Boy. A Novel. By the Author of the Sailor 
Boy. 3 Vols. 125. sewed. Lane. 1801. 


We were much pleased, on the whole, with the ‘ Sailor Boy’; and 
we like the ‘ Soldier Boy,’ though clogged with too many improba- 
ble circumstances, particularly in the trial, and during the campaign. 
The fair readers, however, will not weep the less over Charlotte’s un- 
Fortunate passion, and may still approve of Mrs. Maynard’s constant, 
though imprudent, attachment. This is indeed an example that 
should be severely reprehended; nor does the e.:rcumstance of having 
taken away the life of a fellow creature, though in self-defence, seem 
to have made a sufficient or a proper impression on the hero’s mind. 
In general, however, the story is highly interesting, and merits, with 
the exceptions just mentioned, our approbation. The dénowement, at 
least that part of it supposed to take place on the continent, is ma- 
naged with peculiar address. : 


Art. §2.—Tales of Truth. By a Lady. Under the Patronage of the 
Duchess of York. 4 Vols. t2mo. 145. sewed. Dutton. 1800. 


Patronage may arise from benevolence and charity, as well as from 
a sense of merit, or a wish to raise genius to notice. To the former 
motives we must attribute the duchess’s attention, for we cannot speak 
highly of the literary qualifications of the lady, who presents us with 
the ¢ Tales of Truth.’ The first volume contains the old story of 
Titus and Berenice; the second and third two others, much too far 
extended, and seldom highly interesting. The ladies, moreover, are 
somewhat too susceptible of the delle passion, though the cheek of 
innocence is not sullied by a blush at the recital, nor is one principle of 
virtue undermined in the progress or the result, This merit we can 
cheerfully concede, though, as an interesting or an entertaining novel 
ist, we cannot grant our fair author’s claim. 


MISCELLANEOUS LIST. 
Art. 53.—4 Plan, preceded by a short Review of the Fine Arts, to pre- 


serve among us, and transmit to Posterity, the Portraits of the most di- 

stinguished Characters of England, Scotland, and Ireland, since his Ma- 

jesiy’s Accession to the Throne. Also, to give Encouragement.to British 

Artists, and to enrich and adorn London with some Galleries of Pictures, 

Statues, Antiques, Medals, and other valuable Curiosities, without any 

a to Government. By Noel Desenfans, Esq. 8v0. 15. 6d. sewed. 
aw. 


‘Fhe following is the plan proposed by Mr. Desenfans: 


* 1st. Montague House is a very large building, nearly filled with 
the British Museum; but the different curiosities it is composed of, 
may, without any detriment to them, be so arranged as to leave tem- 
porary room; to occupy which, the trustees should make an humble 


” 4 
a ~ 
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the Roya! Academy; 
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application to obtain the portraits of their majesties, and government 
to name such distinguished characters, whose portraits it shall deem 
proper to deposit in Montague House, unless it should prefer dele- 
gating the nomination of them to the trustees. 

‘ 2d. No expence shall be incurred for attendants, there being 
already a sufficient number of them in Montague House on account 
of the British Museum; but the trustees will appoint a manager or 
director, with a small salary, who shall carry the plan into execution. 

‘ 3d. That no inferior picture may be admitted into Montague 
House, the trustees shall request the Royal Academy to appoint a 
committee, which, from time to tinie, shall meet them, and give their 
assistance and advice in selecting the artists, either in or out of their 
body, for the execution of the portraits. 

‘ 4th. As soon as a certain number of portraits shall be voted, the 
director shall give proper notice to the different persons on whom 
government shall have conferred that honour, and the first oppor- 
tunity will be taken to have them painted. The director shall also 
have the charge of applying to the relatives or friends of those who 
are no longer in existence, for the loan of their portraits, that our 
artists may copy them—unless the originals should prove good 
pictures, and the respective possessors snould consent to deposit them 
in Montague House. 

‘ sth. When fifty or.sixty portraits shall be completed and ar- 
ranged, the free admittance to Montague House must be suppressed, 
and it shall be opened to the public by paying entrance money as at 


xcept, however, the meimbers of that body, 


their students, and any artists who exhibit with them, for whom the 
admission will continue free, as well as for any other artist the Royal © 
Academy shall resommend. 

‘ 6th. Montague House shall be open from ten o’clock in the 
morning ‘till six in the evening from Lady-day to Michaelinas, and 
from Michaelmas to Lady-day from ten till four. 

‘ oth. The porter of Montague House shall receive the entrance- 
money, and account for it every day to one of the attendants ap- 
pointed for that purpose; and he shalJ remit it tothe trustees or their 
treasurer every fortnight. 

‘ 8th. Montague House shall be open during june, July, Sep~ 
tember, October, December, January, March, and April, by which 
there will be a month’s vacancy in every quarter; and this establish- 
ment cannot prove detrimental to the Royal Academy, as their ex- 
hibition takes place in May. 

‘ oth. In order to stimulate public curiosity, 2 new set of ten or 
twelve portraits shall be placed m Montague House every quarter. 

‘ roth. Artists employed for this establishment will be obliged to 
send, as they do at the Royal Academy, their pictures properly 


framed. 


‘ yith. The manager or director to be entitled to no salary for the 


first year. 


‘ rzth. The different artists shall not be paid till twelve months 
after Montague House has been opened; and if, contrary to my ex- 
pectations, the plan should not be attended with such success as to in- 
duce the trustees to continue tt longer, the attempt shall cease at the 
end of the first twelve month 


s, and the arcists, instead of receiving the 
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price stipulated for their performances, shall only receive in propor- 
tion to the sum levied during the year: in which case, those per- 
formances shall remain the property of Montague House; or, if the 
artist thinks the sum too inadequate, he shall receive back his own 
works.’ Pp. 36. 


We do not think it modest in the author of this pamphlet thus to 
obtrude his advice without having consulted the trustees of the 
British Museum, who might have informed him that his plaa was 
incongruous with the design of that institution; nor do we deem it 
necessary in itself, or beneficial to our artists, to erect a Separate 
edifice for portraits, in which they have already sufficient occupation. 
It is not therefore without reason that the plan has been rejected. 


Art. 54.—The Life of Rolert Fergusson, with a Critique on his Works. 
By David Irving. 12mo. ts. No Publisher’s Name. 

A sensible and ingenious little pamphlet. The account of the poct’s 
derangement and death we will transcribe. 

‘ Though he had lived for several years in the midst of dissipation, 
yet the force of vicious habits was not entirely able to efface those 
serious impressions which had been the effects of a religious education. 
The follawing anecdote is related by Mr. Campbell. « It happened 
in the autumn-of 1774, while on a visit to a friend in the neighbour- 
hood of Haddington, that one day as young Fergusson was saunter- 
ing near the church-yard of that town, that a person of a sudder 
joined him, who accosted him in a polite and familiar manner. . The 
solemnity of the scene naturally suggested a conversation rather of a 
moral cast, which by degrees became abstract and gloomy. ‘This 
stranger turned out to be a pions divine, of the sect called Seceders 
from the church of Scotland; his name was Brown, author of several 
works in divinity, well known among the true believers of that sect. 
Mortality and a judgment to come were the topics our divine chose 
to expatiate on, and bring home to Fergusson. ‘These topics seemed 
to sink deep in the mind, of our poet, and they parted; the one con- 
vinced that he had found a lost sheep, the other that he had been led 
too far astray to find favour in the sight of the chief Shepherd of 
Israel. He returned to his mothe?’s house in/all the agorlies of re- 
ligious horror; and soon situk into a state of complete despondency.”” 

This account of the matter is not altogether accurate. ‘The above 
incident did not occur in 1774, but almost two years before that 
period. ’Tis true, his conversation with the rev. Mr. Brown had then 
made some impression upon his mind; but that impression lasted for 
a very short while. Nor did his insanity proceed from any such cause 
as is here assigned. ‘Those who are acquainted ®ith the manner in 
which he spent the latter part of his life, will scarcely be at a loss in 
accounting for those misfortunes which at length befel him. He sunk 
into a state of religious despondency; but previous to that event his 
body was emaciated by disease; and his mind totally unhinged. His 
relations began to observe in his behaviour something of an infantine 
cast: he talked in an incoherent manner, and often manifested an en- 
tire vacillation of thought. Persons in his condition most generally 
have some leading object to engross their attentioa, and religion hap- 
pened to present itself to him. His favourite studies were now neg- 
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lected: he laid every other book aside, and made the Bible his constant 
companion. 

¢ Such of bis manuscripts as were in his own possession, he com- 
mitted indiscriminately to the fl flames, - was heard to declare, that 
he felt some consolation in never having written any thing against re- 
ligion. 

¢ From the following anecdote the reader will receive a juster idea 
of his situation than the most diffuse description can convey. He 
was one day met below the North Bridge by a gentleman with whom 
he had formerly been very intimately connected ; and as he seemed to 
pass on quite regardless of every surrounding object, his friend ac- 
costed him, and demanded of him whither he was going. He replied 
he had just discovered one of the ¢ reprobates who crucified our Saviour, 
and that, i in order to have him disposed of according to law, he was 
making all possible haste to ledge the information with lord Kames, 
—who by the way, if a judginent may be formed from his writings, 
would not have been very warm in the cause. 

‘ Having experienced a kind of temporary relief from his dreadful 
malady, he again began to visit his friends; but had one night the 
misfortune to fall from a stair-case, and receive a violent contusion 
on the head. When carried home, he could give no account of the 
accident, and seemed altogether sratasbhle of his own situation. His 
brain was evidently di sordered and he at last became so outrageous, 
that it was not without some difficulty that two or three men “could 


ac toe 


res aman his viole: ice 

‘ As his afilicte 7 seater was not in a condition to command the 
proper attendance in her own house, she was under the necessity of 
having him removed to the public asylum. A few of his most inti- 


nr 


mate Friends having watched a fa vourable opportunity, found means 


asaw 


to get him conveyed thither, by decoying him into a chair, as if he 
had been about tv p2y some evening visit. When they reached the 
place of their destination, all was wrapt in profound silerce. The 
poor youth entered the dismal mansion. He cast his eyes wildly 
round, and began to perceive his ae situation. The discovery 
awaked cvery feeling of his soul. He raised a hideous : shout, which, 
being instan tly returned by the wretched inhabitants of every cell, 
echoed alon 1¢ the vaulted roofs. His companions stood aghast at the 


dreadful sceac: the impression which it made upon their minds was 


teo deep tor time ever to efface. 

‘ Having consigned him to the care of the kee per, they withdrew. 
—When ihe was afterwards visited by his mother and elder sister, his 
phrensy ha ad almost entirely cieidel. Te had at first imagined 
ng or wme other great personage; and adorned his head 


~~ 


himself a ki 
with a crown of str zw, which he plaited very neatly with his own 
haads. The delusion, however, was now vanished: upon ged enters 
ing, they found hin lying in his cell, to appearance calm and col- 
lected. “He told them he was seusible of their kindness, and hoped 
_ he should soon be ia a condition tc receive me visits. He also re- 

called to their memory the presentiment which he had so often ex- 
pressed, of his being at ‘length overwhelmed by this most dreadful of 
all calamities; but endeavoured to comfort them with assurances of 
his being humanely treated in the asylum. He entreated his sister to 
bring her work, and frequently sit by him, in order to dispel the 
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gloom that overcast his mind. To all this they could only answer 
with their sighs and tears.—-When the keeper entered and informed 
them that it was time to depart, he with great earnestness conjured 
them to remain with him a fittle longer: but with this request it was 
not in their power to comply. 

¢ From his behaviour during this interview, his mother was led to 
entertain hopes of his speedy recovery. A remittance from her son 
Henry having now rendered her more easy in her circumstances, she 
determined to remove him to her own house, and immediately began 
to arrange matters for his reception. But, alas, these hopes were 
only delusive! for within the space of a few days, a messenger brought 
her the melancholy tidings that her beloved son had breathed his last. 
The violent exertions of his mind had ¢radualiy ruined the animal 
system; and in the end, his strength was so much exhausted, that he 
expired without a groan. He died on the sixteenth of October, 
1774, after having continued about two months in the public asylum, 
His remains were decently interred in the Cannongate church-yard; 
and for a considerable time there was no stone to mark the place of 
his dust. Posterity will find some difficulty in persuading themselves 
that after the inhabitants of a wealthy metropolis had negiected to 
erect a monument to his memory, this honour at last devolved upon 
a private individual, whose pecuniary resources were, at that time, 
scarcely adequate to his generous intentions. ‘The behaviour of 
Robert Burns upon this occasion will ever be remembered to his 
honour.—But he now stands in need of the same tribute cf affection 
which he once paid to the memory of his unfortunate predecessor. 


« Upon one side of the stone he caused the following epitaph to be 
engraven: 
‘ No sculptur’d marble here, nor pompous lay! 
No storied urn, nor animated bust! 
This simple stone directs pale Scotia’s way, 
To pour her sorrows o’er her poet’s dust. 


¢ The other side contains this inscription: 


‘ By special grant of the Managers 
To Robert Burns, who erected this stone, 
This burial place is ever to remain sacred to the memory of 


ROBERT FERGUSSON.’ P. 10. 


Art. §5.—The School for Fashion. By Mrs. Thicknesse. 2 Vols. 8v0. 
Debrett. 1800. 

Scandalised by the vices of fashionable life, Mrs. Thicknesse has, 
in these volumes, endeavoured to lift the veil which hides their de- 
formity. Her object is * to restore the reign of decency and good 
morals, and to promote a sense of honour, virtue, and religion, among 
the female youth of this country.’ In the prosecution of this object 
every weil disposed mind will wish her success. She describes a great 
variety of fashionable occurrences in an easy, flowing style, and, 
throughout her work, inculcates the intrinsic odiousness of ¢ vices, 
gilded by the rich and gay.’ 

We trust, however, that the pictures she exhibits are occasionally 
too deeply shaded, and not exact representations of the originals. If 
they be, we have occasion indeed to proclaim the absolute necessity of 
a speedy reformation of manners. 
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Art. 66,.—Critical Remarks on Pizarro, a Tragedy, taken from ihe 
German Drama of Kotzebue, and adapted to the  Enalish Stage by 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. With incidental Observations on the Subject 
of the Drama. By Samucl Argent Bardsley, M.D. 80. 15. 6d. 
Cadell and Davies. . 1800. pe 
Pizarro is examined on the principles laid down by Aristotle and 

Horace—that is, by nature, good sense, and experience; by those 

rules and observations which were, or might have been, derived from 

the perusal of Shakspeare, Euripides, Sophocles, Eschylus, Corneille, 

Racine, and men of real genius; and the German bard, with his 

English adapter, weighed in such a balance, is found to be dreadfully 

wanting and contetiiptible. The character of this strange, incoherent, 

Germano-Anglicised drama, is well summed up by the writer in the 

following words: 


‘ It must be considered as possessing many faults, with some 
beauties. When compared with the excellent dramatic works of our 
best writers, its baa are too feeble to¢ be worthy of notice. It 
suffers even by comparison with some of modern date. Its chief de- 
fects are, a violation of ail historic probability; a want of connection 
and coincidence in the plot; a diction unsuitable to the genius of 
tragic con nposit ion in our la anguage 5 little attention to the prese rvation 
of consistency in the characters onl manners; and, finally, the moral 
is tarnished by unju: st views cf human nature. Its hemutles consist 
chiefly in pathetic sentiment and energetic declamation; an attention 
to dramatic situation and stage. effect ; and last, though not least, a 
display of theatrical pomp in the adventitious decorations of song, 
pocessions, and scenery.” P. 47. 

The prose run mad with which this play abounds is not well repre- 
sented to the eye by our author, in the paragraphs he has a 
Either from his own negligence or the incorrectness of the printer 
the ranting. pass?ve 
‘ On iron pennons borne 
The bleod-stained vulture cleaves the storm, &c.’ 


is so arranged as to give it the semblance of metre to the eye; but if 
read as printed in the original, not one verse is found in the whole 
extract. 


Art. §7.—A Lecture on Heads, by George Alexander Stevens, with Ad- 
ditions by Mr. Pilon; as delivered by “Mr. Charles Lee Lewes. To 
which is added an Essay on Satire. With Twenty-Four Heads. 8vo. 
25. 6d. sewed. Vernor and Hood. 


An elegant republication of an amusing satire. The wooden prints 
by Nesbit have great merit; and we are “happy to see this revival of 
an ancient manner rising in the public estimation. 


a 


By an error of the press, the price of Mr. Stockdale's edition of the Translation 
of Labillarditre’s Account of a Voyage in Search of La Pérouse, noticed in our 
number for March, is marked 1/. }1s. 6d. instead of 1/.7%s. We learn also that 
there is another edition of the same work, in one volume, 4to, with proof plates, 
price Qf: 25, 
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Art. 1.—Meéwmvires de P Institut Naticnal des Sciences et Arts.— 
Sciences Morales et Politiques. Tome Premier. 

Memoirs of the National Institute of Sciences and Arts.—Moral and 
Political Sciences. Vol. I. (Continued from our last Volume, 
p- 514.) 

EVERY department of this Institution (and, as we have be- 
fore observed, it is divided into three) proposes its prize ques= 
tions for public solution. In the class before us we meet with 
two only. .The subject of the first, To determine the influence 
of signs on the formation of ideas,’ is introduced by some gene- 
ral observations upon the science of human understanding, and 
the defects of those who, for the most part, have hitherto engaged 
in it, and who are characterised as unskilful painters or obscure 
metaphysicians. ‘The paper concludes with stating that those 
who become candidates for this prize are expected to attend to 
the following queries. 1. Is it true that sensations cannot be 
converted into ideas but through the medium of signs? or, which 
is to the same effect, Do our primary ideas necessarily suppose 
the assistance of signs? 2. Would the art of thinking be per- 
fect if the art of signs had attained its perfection? 3. In the 
sciences in which truth is rendered incontrovertible, are we in- 
debted for our assurance to the perfection of signs? 4. in those 
which furnish a perpetual source of dispute, is the diversity of 
opinions a necessary effect of the imperfection (inexactitude) of 
signs? 5. Is there any mode of correcting the uncertainty of 
signs, and of rendering all sciences equally susceptible of de- 
monstration ? | 

The prize is a gold medal of the value of five hectogtams; to 
be presented at the public session, on the 15th Vendemiaire, 
the fifth year of the republic. As usual, candidates are ad- 
mitted from all countries, the members and associates of the 
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Institute alone excepted. The memoirs must be written in 
French, and transmitted before the fifteenth Messidor of the 
above year. 

The subject of the second prize is, ‘ For what objects and on 
what conditions is it advantageous to a republican state to pos- 
sess publi¢ loans?’ ‘The question must be examined ufider its 
relations to politics, ceconomy, and morals. ‘The prize is of the 
same value, and will be presented on the same day as in the 
férmer question. ‘The memcirs must be written in French, and 
transmitted before the 15th Germinal of the year Five. 

A list of books received as donations by this class of the In- 
stitute follows, which is by no means remarkable, whether for 
number or intrinsic value. ‘There is no instance of a foreign 
work in the catalogue. To this succeeds a nomenclature of the 
titles of memoirs, read by members of the department, which 
have been printed separately, and from which it was impossible 
to comprise extracts in the volume for the present year. ‘They 
consist of thirty-three; but as we have no means of judging of 
their respective merits, we shall pass them over without farther 
observation. 

The article which immediately follows is a ‘ Notice (a new and 
more modest term invented to supply the old one of é/oge) on 
the Life and Works of William Thomas Raynal, Member of 
the National Institute of France. By Joachim Le Breton, Se- 
cretary to the Class.’ 

The name of Raynal is well known to the politicians and phi- 
Josophers of our own country; and he is entitled to all the praise 
bestowed upon him in the present biography, which we are hap- 
py to see is composed in a much chaster and more manly style 
than the old academy was wont to adopt upon similar occasions. 
It exhibits genuine history instead of vague declamation, and an 
impartial balance of merits and defects instead of an uninter- 
rupted strain of fulsome panegyric. ‘There are three distinct 
epochs of opinion very discernible in the life of the abbé Ray- 
nal. Educated among the jesuits in the college at Toulouse, he 
became strenuously attached to the principles of an arbitrary 
government, and was fully convinced of the truth of the doctrine 
of the divine right of kings. Under this impression he 
composed his two first works, which were The History of 
the Stadtholderate, and The History of the Parliament of 
England; the latter being published at the very period of the 
production of the celebrated Spirit of the Laws, to which it may 
justly be regarded as a counterpart. The History of the Par- 
liament of England, observes our biographer, appears to have 
been written under the dictation of the immediate ministers of 
the cabinet of St. James; and that of the Stadtholderate might well 
serve as a manifesto for a prince of Orange when marching for- 


wards to despotism. 
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He soon, however, became acquainted with Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Helvetius, Diderot, and other philosophers of the same descrip- 
tion, and his views upon political subjects became changed to a 
point of diametrical opposition. He assisted them in their spe- 
culative inquiries, and conceived, for the first time, the idea of 
his chef-d’euvre, which occupied him for ne arly twenty years be- 
fore it was completed, and was then published anonymously, 
under the title of the Philosophical History of the Commerce of 
Europeans in the two Indies. ‘This celebrated work, as is well 
known, produced a most violent political storm in the French 
court, and indeed among ail the political cabinets of Europe; 
and the moment his name appeared affixed to it as its author, in 
a subsequent edition, he was formally banished by the parliament 
of Paris from his native soil. ‘This, however, instead of a pu- 
nishment, appears to have been an advantage to him; for it af- 
forded him an opportunity of travelling through countries he 
had never before visited, and of forming 2 a personal acquaintance 
with men of letters, to whom he was hitherto known only by 
name. At the Prussian court he was received with tokens of 
particular favour; but our biographer surely betrays some marks 
of the common vanity of his countrymen when he tells us that 
on entering the English house of commons the debate was in a 
manner suspended, and the most distinguished members pressed 
forward to receive and accommodate him. Afterfive years of exile 
he obtained leave to return home, through the pressing solicitations 
of his friend Malouct, intendant of the marine. He retired to 
St. Geniez, the spot of his nativity, and for many years occupied 
himself in the peaceful and virtuous pursuit of making the neigh- 
bourhood happy, by relieving the wants of the poor, and en- 
couraging a spirit o industry among the peasants and artisans. 

Raynal was the friend and patron of political liberty, and en- 
gaged with ardour in the French revolution at its commence 
ment. But the dreadful tenipest of evils which soon succeeded 
and threatened the total subversion of all political order once 
more produced a change in his sentiments of government; and if 
it did not carry him back again to his original partiality for abso- 
lute monarchy, it very much at least moderated his hopes re- 
specting the advantages of the revolution, ahd gave him an utter 
disrelish of all political innovations. In consequence of this de- 
reliction of his former principles, he transmitted an address to 
the Constituent Assembly on the 21st of May, 1791, in which 
he fully developed his new opinion upon the state of the country, 
and asserted that there were truths which it might be very well 
to contend for in theory, but which we ought to detest when car- 
ried into practice:—a declaration which many of our readers 
will doubtless recollect to be perfectly synonymous with one of 


Mr. Burke’s political maxims. 
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‘Such,’ says our biographer, ‘was Raynal. Contrarieties of 
belief, profound labours, signal services rendered to the nation, 
proscription, celebrity, brilliant and extensive acts of f benevolence; 
filled the long career of his life. Yet the vigour of his consti- 
tution and his imagination seemed to promise a yet longer 
career. He was born in March, 17113 and died in September, 
1796, void of pain ‘or disease. His age was eishty-five years 
and five months....Let those (it is with this sentence M. 
Le Breton closes his biography) who are insensible to the 
services he has rendered, who cannot estimate either the con- 
stancy of his labours or the fruits of his pen, disturb his ashes 
if they dare, and severely reproach him on account of some 
few errors and defects. For myself, who know that he at- 
tacked with courage every species of tyranny, every prejudice 
most destructive to nations and most subversive of the per- 
fection of moral and political order, and that he excited un- 
bounded indignation against them—I who am persuaded that he 
who has essentially served mankind has lived gloriously, and 
that an allowance for little weaknesses is not flattery, but a due 
regard which every one owes to himself—-I deposit, in the bosom 
of the National Institute, my public homage of esteem and gra- 
titude for William Thomas Raynal.’ 

The memoirs follow: of which the first is ‘ A Glance of the 
Eye on the ancient Exterior Relations of France. By M. L.P. 
Anquetil. ; 

‘This paper is an historical sketch, amounting to not much 
more than a catalogue, of some few of the principal political 
events relating to France, from the first dynasty of her kings in 
the eighth century, who had little connection with any part of 
Europe beyond the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the Rhine, to the 
important epoch of the treaty of Westphalia in 1648, in which, 
under the diplomatic guidance of the cardinal Richelieu, she re- 
gulated in a great measure the boundary of the different nations 
of Eurcpe, and ac — a preponderance which has often been 
dangerous to oe. general liberty of the civilised world, and which 
is certainly not less dangerous at present than it has been in any 


tormer period 

‘II. State .of Europe prior to the Peace of Westphalia, in 
1648. By the Same.’ 

Laws have been comps ared, observes M. Anguetil, to spiders’- 
webs, which entangle gnats while they suffer the larger kinds of 
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fiies to escape. “The remark is equally applicable to treaties of 
peace; the only states that are anxious for them are those that are 
sensible of their w rae eet 3; as they acquire strength, they break 
by degrees the web that surrounds them. Consult therefore pre- 
sent expediency, without trusting too much to the future. ‘The 
piincipic here advanced is too justly supported by a cursory re- 
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view of the most celebrated treaties that have occurred in Europe 
from the fourteenth century till the period adverted to in the 
title. ‘“* In the arrangement of these political contracts I figure 
to myself,’ says our memorialist, § plenipotentiaries gravely as- 
sembled in congress, like so many inasters of ceremonies, who 
give themselves an immense degree of trouble in allotting 
to each his rank. The solemnity over, every one renews his 
pretensions, and confusion begins again. How little soever we 
may have attended to the course of diplomatic operations, it is im- 
possible to avoid smiling when we read at the head of a treaty 
these words, which are sworn to in the most sclemn manner: 
There shall be a perpetual peace between the contracting powers. Con- 
tinue to read, and you will find stipulations which nominally 
annul the clauses of some anterior treaty, by which these same 
contracting powers had mutually promised and sworn a perpetual 
peace. ‘They are abrogated, because, instead of being the basis of 
peace, they become, in reality, the basis of war; insomuch so, 
that restless and turbulent princes deduce from these very stipu- 
Jations motives of hostilities with which they embellish their 
manifestoes, and whence they are empowered, almost as soon as 
the signature is completed, to break this pretended perpetual 
peace’ M. Anquctil proceeds to examine, with some severity, 
the religious wars, and the religious pacifications with which Europe, 
since the commencement of the sixteenth century, has been so 
frequently tormented and duped: the Protestant league of 
Smalkalde, established in 1530, under the pretext of compelling 
the emperor Charles V. to sanction the Ausburg Profession; the 
EvangelicalUnion of 1609, opposed totheCatholic League ; and many 
others of later date. ‘This paper, which may be read with ad- 
vantage at all times, is peculiarly entitled to attention at present, 
when, as we trust, the different powers of Europe, worn out by 
a war which perhaps has produced little good to any, and infi- 
nite mischief to all, seem to be on the point of dropping the 
sword, and once more of swearing to the observance of perpetual 
peace. It will show them that oaths and mere stipulations have 
no permanent effect, and that the perpetuity of peace must en- 
tirely depend upon mutual liberality and justice, which the 
strongest political stipulations never can secure. 

* HI. On the State of French History, pointing out the Means 
which have been employed,and those which still remain, of pro- 
moting its Perfection. By the Same.’ 

In this memoir M. Anquetil divides the immense space of the 
two thousand years through which he is able to trace the history 
of his country into three epochs; not relating to historical events, 
but to the writers who have treated of them. The first com- 
prehends, exclusively, the croisades; the second, which is the 
middle age of the history of present nations, extends to The 
League; and both of these he apprehends to'be so well elucidated, 
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that very little obscurity remains to be dispersed. His third dis 
vision he denominates the modern epoch; it comprises our own 
days, and invites the labour of the historian, while it displays to 
him, in the oa of the public, a recompense worthy of his 
exertions. - Anqguetil examines cursorily the prineipai histo- 
ries and historical memoirs of France from the Gaulic Antiqui- 
ties of the laborious Fauchet to the period of Velly and his con- 
tinuator Villaret. Much has been done, but much still remains 
to be done, particularly with respect to the modern epoch. Even 
the two earlier periods are as yet not detailed in any regular 
historical narrative. ‘The events they comprise are only to be 
found in detached memoirs, local annals, and partial researches; 
nor is France capable of boasting, even at the present moment, 
of a single publication worthy of being regarded as a national 
history. In this respect our author admits that England has by 
far the advantage of his own’country. The prime object of the 
present paper is to direct the attention of the National Institute 
to this important point, and to press on its recollection the fol- 
lowing maxim, with which it concludes, viz. that the intention of 
history is two-fold,—to continue and to commence: to continue 
the painful but happy toils of those who have preceded the pre- 
sent race in developing the earlier and middle ages of the history 
of France; and to commence the removal of those ruins with 
which ignorance, in the possession of power, has covered the 
monuments of the history of modern times. 

© FV. Genera! Considerations on the Study of Man, and on 
the Relations of his Physical Organisation with his Moral and 
Intellectual Faculties. By M. Cabanis.’ 

‘ V. The Physiological History of Sensations. By the Same.’ 

‘ VI. Continuation of the Physiological History of Sensations. 
By the Same.’ 

We have combined these memoirs, as comprising, in a consi- 
derable degree, a similar object of pursuit. Physiology, the 
analysis of ideas and morals, observes M. Cabanis, are but three 
branches of one and the same science, which may be justly en- 
titled the science of man. In effect, in the very commence- 
ment of the first memoir he regards all arts and sciences together 
but as so many. branches of the same parent tree. ¢ It is without 
doubt,’ says he, £ a fine and a magnificent idea which considers 
all sciences and all arts as forming one combination, one individual 
whole, or as ramifications from the same trunk united by one com- 
mon origin, and more united still by the fruits they are equally 
destined to produce—the perfection and happiness of man. This 
memoir alone occupies not less than sixty pages, and is perspi- 
cuously divided into seven sections. Its general object is to de~ 
monstrate the chief relations which exist between the organisa- 
tion of man, his physical wants and faculties, on the one part; 
and the formation of his ideas, the developement of his thoughts, 
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and his moral wants and faculties, on the other: To demonstrate 

that, to the primitive differences established by nature, and the 

accidental modifications introduced by the chances of life, ana- 

fogous differences and modifications perpetually correspond in 

the general bent of the ideas and the character of the passions.’ 

Whence our author concludes, that, whether our object be ta 

found an invariable base for moral and rational philosophy, or to 

trace the means of perfecting human nature by advancing ta the 

very source of its passions and ideas, it is necessary to study at- 

tentively the different physical circumstances which are able to 

render one man so different from all others, and even occasional- 

ly from himself. ‘These, he thinks, are to be investigated by a hi- 

story of temperaments—by a physical and moral table of the 

sexes—by a physical and moral table of ages—by a precise de- 

cision upon the influence of climates—by a history of instinct— 

by a theory of deliriums an¢ of sleep—by a physiological analysis 

of sympathy—by an examination of the effects of hygieine (the 

art of preserving health) on moral operations—by considerations 

respecting the influence ‘of maladies on the character of ideas 

and passions—by an analysis of the re-action of sentiment upon» 
body (du moral sur le physique)—by general views respecting 
the action of medicine upon the moral feeling; and, lastly, by 

conjoining the physiological history of sensations made with the same 
view and directed to the same end; or rather in placing ‘such hi- 

story at the head of these diversity of objects of which it neces- 
sarily constitutes a preliminary. 

This last consideration, which is by far the most important of 
the whole, occupies the entire extent of the ensuing memoir, 
‘The author displays a very considerable portion of natural philo- 
sophy, and has studied his subject with a microscopic eye. His 
present dissertation is divided into eight sections, and in the 
course of it he endeavours to establish the following propositions; 
the faculty of sensation and motion form the characteristic of 
animal nature: the faculty of sensation consists in the assurance 
which the nervous system acquires of impressions made on its 
different parts, and especially towards its extremities. Impres- 
sions are external or internal. External impressions, when the 
perception is distinct, are peculiarly entitled to the name of sen- 
sations. Internal impressions are very frequently vague and con- 
fused; and the animal is then only assured of them by effects 
whose connection he cannot immediately trace to their cause. 
The one results from the application of extcrnal objects to the 
organs of sense: the other from the operation of the natural 
functions, or from diseases peculiar to distinct organs. From 
the first more particularly proceed our ideas: from the second 
the determinations which ine the name of instinct. Sensation 
and motion are mutually connected. Every movement is deter- 
mined by an impression; and the nerves, the organs of sensation, 
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stimulate and direct the organs of motion. In sensation the 
nervous organ re-acts upon itself; in motion it re-acts upon other 
parts, to which it communicates a contractile power, which is the 
simple and fertile principle of all animal motion, a doctrine long 
before asserted by our own excellent Hartley. The vital functions 
may still be continued for some time by the influence of certain 
nervous ramifications, when even separated bong e) from the 
system: the instinctive faculties may still unfold, although the 
brain be almost entirely destroyed, a and appear in a state of total 
inaction. But, for the formation of thought, it is necessary that 
this organ exist, and that it exist in a sound state: it is peculiar- 
ly the cogitative organ. 

There is nothing perh: aps particul: arly novel in the catenation 
of these propositions; but the author has the merit of havi ng 
drawn them very largely fons positive facts; and of having 
advanced from one to another with a kind of geometrical ex- 
actitude. He does not appear to be much acquainted with 
the metaphysicians of our own country: the names of Bacon and 
Locke are mentioned, as they ot ught at all times to be, with due 
reverence; but not the least notice is taken of the spiritual 

sys stem of Berkeley » the vibratory system of Hartley Ys the system 
of impressions and id deas, so ¢ strenuously contended for by rH ume, 
or the reflective theory that has since been started among the 
Edinburgh professors. The names of these phil headers indeed 
do not once occur, although the author might in many instances, 
and particular! ly with respect to the . very accurate and i ingenious 
Hartley, have advantag re ously availed himself both of their argu- 
ments and their facts; at least have been more profitably occ upied 
than in poring over, as he has too frequently done, the doubtful 
and contradictory pages of the bul ky Ency clopedia of his own 
country—2 w ork compil led by men of very diferent powers, and of 
very opposite sentiments, exhibiting an immense “patchw ork of 
learning, sometimes accurate and profound, but, for the most 
part, incorrect and superficial. 

- Perception, insti: ict, th ought, are, on the theery of M. Caba- 
nis, but so m: ny modifications of the fac ulty of ser nsil on. And it 
is enough to humble the pride of the most confident philose »phe r 
to find, that after the writer before us has been e: xamining chis 
important subject with a very creditable portion of precisio Ns 
and has carried us through not less than ove hundred and t< ity 
quarto pages, We find him still inc apable of resolving the primary 
question on which his whole theory seems to d pe nd. * But 
what,’ says he, ‘is the cause e of this fac ulty of sensation? what is its 
nature or its essence? This is a ques tion,’ continues he, § which 
no phil sopher will think of proposing. We 5 aly acquire ideas 
of objects by the phzenomens they present: their natuye or their 
essence can onlye Xist, as to ourselves,in the commen mass of such 
phenomena. ‘The lutimate laws of natuic, as weil as their 
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causes, must for ever remain inscrutible to human investigation. 
In a word, they are because they are: and we ought no more, at 
the present day, to attempt an explanation of sensation in animal 
nature than of attraction in the nature of atoms.’ 

In the memoir which follows, our author pursues his system 
still farther, and resolves.all sensations into modifications of 
pleasure or pains and endeavours to prove that the sensations 
necessary to acquire ideas, sentiment, and will, in one word the 
sensations necessary for life, depend upon the state of the organs, 
on the strength or weakness of the nervous system, but parti- 
cularly on the manner in which it perceives. 

‘ VII. Considerations on Man, as examined in Savage, Pas- 
toral, and Civilised Life. By M. Peter Charles Levesque.’ 

While poets of all countries have divided the moral history 
of man into the three periods of the golden, the silver, and the 
brazen or iron age, and have represented him as far most happy 
in his first, or rude and uncultivated, state, philosophers’ have as 
uniformly reversed the description. ‘They too allot to him three 
distinct periods of existence, but they attribute all real felicity, 
all that can dignify the human character or render life itself de- 
sirable, to the last of these periods. ‘The philosophers are per- 
haps most correct in their theory ; but the theory is often car- 
ried to an extreme; and this extreme is too glaring in the paper 
before us to be passed over without notice. * Mere brutal man,’ 
M. Levesque justly observes, § does not exist any where—he is 
always to be found in some situation of society.—In his rudest 
state he is a savage or huntsman, stimulated to seize the wild 
beasts around him by the painful sense of hunger; after which he 
lays himself down to sleep, and continues in this torpid state till 
hunger rouses him again. From a similar sense of cold or heat 
he digs or raises around himself a shelter from the sun or the 
wind; and from a sense not very dissimilar, in the maturity of 
life, he propagates his kind: but, in his most brutal state, will 
he continue with the female upon whom he has gratified his 
wishes?——The answer,’ observes our memorialist, ‘ iias often 
been given in the affirmative, and the origin of society has been 
resolved into this union of love. Reason, however,’ continues 
he, ‘does not appear to favour this opinion. Brutal man is in- 
sensible of love the moment he has satisfied his want. When 
seekitg the female object, he has perhaps endured a long fast— 
the hunger of the amatory sense alone stimulates him, and he in- 
stantly afterwards engages in a different chace, and perhaps may 
never see the female again by whom he i is to become a father. 
We see, it is true, that the different classes of animals remain 
with their females, and lavish the tenderest cares upon them. 
But this,’ continues our author, § only i induces me to be ‘lieve that 
the natural man ought not to be ranked with such classes of ani- 
mals; savages are not attached to their wives for the purpose of 
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bestowing tenderness upon them, but from the tyrannical motive 
of exacting their servitude.’ 

We have said that M. Levesque has carried his system to au 
extreme ; and the observation now before us is sufficient to justify 
our assertion. . Man, it seems, in his natural state, is not to be 
ranked with animals ; but he is not to be raised above them—he is 
to be sunk below them; he is deficient in the most eunobling qua- 
lity of which they can boast, the natural affection of the male 
for the female, of the father for his offspring. This position, 
however, is by no means supported : there can be no doubt that 
the amatorial imsiinct of man acts,.in his most barbsrous state, 
with a superior force to that of all other animals whatever, and 
prompts him to a superior regard for the female with whom he 
has associated, and the young whom he has begotten. From 
the greater debility of the feminine frame, the female will, in 
every class of barbarous life, be in a statt of subjection ; but it 
is not among all savages that the man appears as a tyrant, and 
the woman as a slave. M. Levesque must be but little versed in 
the general history cf mankind not to have met repeatedly with 
instances to the contrary, and with instances in which the wo- 
man, far from being in a-state of servitude, maintains a perpe- 
tual controul. 

Our author is better entitled to attention when he advances to 
the origin of languages, which succeeds to the communication 
by gestures. All language, in the first instance, he resolves in- 
to simple aspirations, which in reality are vowels, and nothing 
more. Of these, in our literal characters, he observes we have 
but five; but the language of every country contains in itself 
a much larger number. Nature has designed aspirations to be 
the first expression of sentiment: they may be denominated her 
cry. Through ail the world the a admires, groans, testifies asto- 
nishment, an abrupt terror, a. dolorous plaint, a sudden joy; 
the o in some instances admires, in some represses, in some ar- 
rests; the a, ¢,7, 0, wu, laugh: the e, in some ancient languages, 
was the expression of existence, the 7 of a progressive motion, 
the w of disdain. Hence the origin of language. The same 
sounds would often have dificrent significations, as frequent- 
ly occurs in the same word even in modern languages; but 
tone, gesture, expression of the face, circumstance, are al- 
ways competent to indicate the true sense. From simple aspi- 
rations, or vowels, were formed diphthongs and triphthongs, 
which constituted the first words of the rising tongue : conso- 
nants became successively attached, either before or after the 
vowels, and the tongue was established. 

This we know to be the fasnicnable system. But there seems 
to be no just reason assignable why vowels alone, or simple as- 
pirations, should have constituted the earliest words in lan- 
guage. ‘The natural language of no animal consists of vowels 
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alone: in the bleat of the.lamb, the lowing of the cow, the bark 
of the dog, the jargon of the jack-daw, or the song of the 
nightingale, we meet uniformly with a junction of consonant 
and vowel. ‘The muscles of articulation enunciate many con- 
sonants with far more ease than some of the vowels: the first 
awild tones of the nursery are combinations of the two ; and 
the characters of all our most ancient languages consist of con- 
sonants without vowels, which are gratuitously supplied by 
the reader. We agree, however, with M. Levesque, that the 
noun was a prior invention to the verb, the place of which was 
long supplied by gesture or accent; and we agree with him 
also, that all infant languages were greatly enriched by what he 
quaintly denominates cnomatopics, topical tones, derived from 
certain sounds or noises observed in nature. To express an 
animal, his cry was imitated—to indicate a river, the speaker 
mimicked its roar. Wind, tempest, thunder, in like manner 
found names for themselves. 
‘ VIII. Considerations cn the Obstacles produced by ancient 
Philosophers to the Progress of true Philosophy. By the Same.’ 
This is an entertaining and instructive paper; and though 
we often find occasion to differ in opinion from the ingenious 
writer, and have detected a few unexpected errors, we cannot 
but applaud the unwearied labour he has exercised, and the 
literary talents he has displayed.—‘ W hen mankind, but little re- 
moved from a state of savage life,’ observes our memorialist, 
* were incapable of discovering in any of the objects of sense the 
causes of those effects which often astonished them, they sought 
for such causes among beings who do not fall beneath the no- 
tice of the senses. ‘They created such beings by the power of 
imagination, occasionally exaggerating, in their favour, some of 
the qualities they possessed themselves, and occasionally deny- 
ing them the participation of any human qualities whatever + 
and hence the origin of false gods. It is probable it was not 
altogether from vain curiosity, but from a regard to their own 
well-being, that they fell into these errors. ‘They observed 
that pains and diseases had frequently a speedy termination; 
they conceived the idea that some persons, in their own order of 
beings, were able, by particular words, or other ridiculous cere- 
monies, to banish the various evils they laboured under, or were 
apprehensive of ; they conceived that these privileged persons 
were capable of communicating with such invisible and supe- 
ior beings; and hence the origin of sorcery first, and of sor- 
cery combined with religion afterwards. ‘The tarliest physi- 
cians were sorcercrs, and the earliest sages or philosophers were 
priests.’ 
Thus far there is at least as much fancy as fact.—* Human 
science commenced in Hindustan; it was thence derived into 
Egypt, and from Egypt into Greece.’ Here again is a position 
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that requires proof, and such proof as, in our opinion, the au- 
thor before us would in vain endeavour to coilect. Human 
science appears to have commenced in Babylonia, a central 
point between Egypt and Hindustan, and to have been propa- 

ted into both countries by colonies of Babylonian Cuthites. 
"That the Greeks derived the greater part both of their mytho- 
logy and philosophy from the Egyptians we can readily admit : 
in reality, they derived the greater part of their language, and 
very nearly the whole of their alphabet, from this quarter; whe- 
ther it were introduced by Cadmus, or by any other chief. Our 
author next enters into a critical examination of the principal 
Greek philosophers, and the influence of their tenets, frst upon 
their own countrymen, and afterwards, on the resurrection of 
Jetters in the Christian ra, upon modern sects and systems. 
Throughout the whole of this series of 1 inquiry he seems to be 
at home, and we have attended him with pleasure. As a che- 
mist, he might have learnt a much more accurate doctrine, with- 
out going out of his own country, than that contained in the 
obsolete theory that heat is only the presence of an attenuate 
and exalted matter, converted, by the mere ¥. pidity of its mottoit, 
into a substance which weé call fire: and the sober scholar will 
be disposed to smile when he finds M. Levesque gravely con- 

tending that Socrates, who, to show his countrymen the con- 

tempt in which he held their popular mythology, instead of swear- 
ing by Jupiter, is said to have sworn by his goose and his dog, 
was at such times serious instead of sarcastic, and so deeply im 
bued with the mythology of the Egyptians, that by his goose 
he meant the Ibis, and by his dog the Anubis, the supreme divi Im 
nities of this fanciful people. 

We shall resume our attention to the remaining memoirs of 
the volume before us in our next Appendix: the limits to which 
we are circumscribed call us at present to a continuation of our 
strictures on the memoirs hitherto published by the class of Lite- 


rature and Polite Arts. 





‘XV. On the sendy of the Ancients. By M. Bitaubé.’ 
The writer of this paper pays a due compliment to the mo- 
derns, but maintains, with much propriety of argument, that the 
dasical compositions of Greece and Rome are the sources 
which should be principally resorted to in the education of 
youth, and which are pregnant with the richest treasures. ‘ But 
enius, we arc told,’ says he, § is creation—Do we require any 
other model than that of n: ee? Actuated by her impulse 
alone, it will be both more prot ific and more original ; and many 
persons of genius are cited on such occasions, who appear to 
have raised themselves by the mere exercise of their own wings. 
Horace,’ continues he, ‘ who in his day had to oppose the same 
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maxims, asserts that study, art, and nature, ought to assist each 

other, like friends who are infirm when separated, but power- 
ful when they conspire to the same end. ‘There are, doubtless, 
some men who seem peculiarly privileged, and who open their 
career with astonishing brilliance; but nothing is more uncom- 
mon; and we ought by no means to flatter ourselves that we 
shall appear in the list of such phenome na. It would be easy, 
moreover, to prove that even these highly-favoured mortals are 
not, for the most part, devoid of all assistance, and that the la- 
bours of their predecessors have not been uselessto them. He 
who never imitates will never be imitated himself. The man 
of genius knows how to remain free in the midst of rules and 
models, and to convert them to his own purpose. I will say 
still more; they contribute to the genuine freedom of genius. 
Anarchy is as destructive in the empire of letters as in any other 
empire whatever.’ 

Our author proceeds to a more particular examination of the 
works of Homer, Sophocles, and several others of the Grecian 
bards, and of the beauties which an attentive study of them has 
introduced into the writings of modern poets. ‘The Italians, 
the English, the Portuguese, and the Germans, may justly boast, 
he observes, of epic minstrels, who have exhibited a very lofty 
flight; while the epspée, in spite of the Henriad, still calls tor the 
genius of Frenchmen. Gesuer alone, among the moderns, is 
the happy rival of Theocritus. The English, he admits, are 
possessed of historians of uncommon merit; but contends that 
none of thegn have neglected such models as Sallust, Livy, 
Tacitus, Polybius. ‘The subject of novel-writing he allows to 
be original among the moderns, and he speaks with high en- 
comiums of Richardson and Fielding: Cervantes, whose name is 
not mentioned, ought also to have had his share of panegyric. In 
his observations upon the Odyssey, M. Bitaube asserts that the 
topographic and historic knowledge exhibited by Homer in this 
pocm, his use of different dialects, and his portraiture of the 
manners of different countries, prove obviously that he had been 
a studious traveller through Egypt as well as the Troad; but he 
is not bold enough to advance, with our own countryman Mr. 
Bryant, that he had been an eye-witness to the different scenes 
he describes, and that he has only concealed his own character 
under that of Ulysses. In opposition to this last critic he con- 
ceives, with sir William Jones and the writer of a memoir we 
have just examined, that India was the cradle of human science, 
and that the Egyptians derived all their knowledge from this 
quarter. 

© XVI. Socrates at the School of a Theologian; or Reflections 
on the Dialogue of Plato, entitled Eutyphron, By the same.’ 

There is nothing that needs detain us in this memoir. It is 
composed of passages translated from the Eutyphron; and the 
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author endeavours to prove that, independently of the primary 

ject of Plato to demonstrate the dithculty of advancing a pre- 
cise definition of piety or holiness, he concealed-a secondary in- 
tention in writing it, which was that of apologising both for the 
philosopher and his philosophy. 

‘ XVII. Considerations upon the Three Tragic Poets ' of 
Greece. By M. Charles Peter Levesque.’ 

A considerable controversy was some years ago entered into 
between Bentley and lord Orrery upon the origin of tragedy, 
_ which has generally been attributed to Thespis, an Athenian 

dramatist, an opinion supported by all the learning of the former; 
while the latter contended, with no small degree of plausibility, 
that what was originally meant by tragedy, dramatic interlo- 
cution, had been invented long prior to the period of Thespis, 
and was not of Athenian origin. M. Levesque adverts to this 
disputation, and endeavours to reconcile the opinion of our 
literary combatants, by observing, that Bacch us, in whose honour, 
and at the celebration of whose religious festivals this kind of 
entertainment was first instituted, was worshipped with an equal 
degree of pomp in many places of Greece, and that consequently 
tragic representation has equally derived its birth from many or 
from all of them. 

This, however, by no means solves the question satisfactorily. 
It is not to be supposed that the Greek tragedy originated at all or 
at many of these places at the same time; and the question there- 
fore still remains in its original force—at which of these places 
was the ceremony of tragedy first exhibited? Thespis is the re- 
puted inventor, who flourished ahout five genturies before the 
Christian ra, and was contemporary with, but somewhat older 
than, Atschylus; consequently about half a century prior to 
Sophocles, and a century earlier than Euripides. For the ex- 
cellence of his performance he is well known to have received 
the prize of a goat, denominated in Greek rpayos (tragos), 
whence the sort of composition in which he was successful was 
denominated tragedy, which is consequently synonymous with 

eat verses. ‘The author before us contends that it is highly 
probable, in many places in Greece, that interlocutory poems 
were rehearsed long anterior to the zra of Thespis, though 
they never acquired the title of tragedy till the prize conferred 
upon this dramatic victor: and he inquires what solid reason have 
we to deny that long before the birth of Thespis a poet of the 
name of Epigenes invented tragedy in Sicyonia? ‘This investi- 
gation we cannot enter into. ‘Ihe authority relied upon by M. 
Levesque, which is that of Suidas, is at best but vague and 
questionable: yet we-cannot avoid adding in this place that the 
origin of dramatic poctry, and indeed of poetry of every de- 
scription, has never been sufficiently scrutinised; and perhaps a 
critical examination into the subject might afford reason to 
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suspect, notwithstanding the vanity of the Greeks has induced 
them to assert the contrary, that they have no more pretensions 
to the invention of dramatic poetry than to that of poetry 
in its earliest form. Of ail the arts that were cultivated in 
the earliest ages of mankind, poetry appears to have been first 
brought to any degree of perfection; and from the specimens 
which yet remain among nations of .the highest boast of anti- 
quity, though immeasu: tably separated from each other, or de- 
void of the means of intercourse—specimens of similar character 
and construction—there can be no doubt that even tragic or in- 
terlocutory poctry itself was invented prior to the dispersion 
from Babel. ‘the Indians and Chinese have at this nfoment 
dramatic poems of an admirable degree of excellence, and so 
ancient as to have survived the names and traces of their re- 
spective authors. Of all the earlier nations of the earth, the 
Hebrews have transmitted to us the most ample monuments of 
their history; and_among these we have specimens of poetry of 
every description ;—and ‘alunost ev ery description is so truly ex- 
quisite and perfect as to vie with, and in many instances to excel, 
the compositions of Greece and Rome. ‘The book of Job may 
be regarded as an cpic poem of astonishing effect: its plan is 
as regular as Asietotle himself could desire, and its machinery 
superlatively grand and poetical. It is a relic of immemorial 
date; and, like the Sacontala, the name of its author is lost in the 
obscurity of the primeval world. ‘The inimitable Song of 
Solomon is strictly dramatic; its composition has also considerable 
pretensions to reguiarity; and it constitutes a pastoral, surpassing, 
in poetical merit, all the compositions which have hitherto ap- 
peared in English, German, or Italian. The elegant pen of 
Moses, which bears the marks of genuine inspiration, has left 
us one or two exquisite specimens of the elegy and the tri- 
umphal ode; but the richest variety of the metrical powers of 
the Hebrews are to be found in the compositions of David, 
justly denominated ¢he psalmist. _In these we meet with as ample 
a diversity of measure as is exhibited in the odes of Horace, and 
a sublime audacity of language that may well challenge the 
noblest and most dithyrambic flights of Pindar. Many of 
these are strictly dramatic or interlocutor y» and used obviously 
to be rehearsed in distinct parts. ‘The dramatic odes bear a 
striking resemblance to the ancient Greek chorus; and most of 
them may, with the utmost ease, be divided into the strophe, 
autistrophe, and epode. The chorus, however, is supposed to 
have been the form of the Grecian tragedy in its earliest state, 
the fable and interlocutory parts having been added afterwards. 
If this be true, and few will be disposed to doubt it, the ori- 
ginal drama or tragedy antong the Greeks was precisely similar 
to the dramatic odes in the book of psalms: and the Athenian 
poets, instead of being the inventors of it, merely received it, as 
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they did most of their mythological science, from Egypt or the 
Phoenicians. IM. Levesque has inserted in the memorial before 
us a valuable critique on the dramatic compositions of the three 
Grecian poets referred to; and has added an appendix concern- 
ing the Greek compilation, entitled the Epic Cycle. 

‘ Memoir on Aristophanes. By the Same.’ 

M. Levesque here pursues his dramatic investigations from 
tragedy, or the grave and sober interlocutions which were blended 
with the musical choruses sung in honour of Bacchus during the 
celebration of his earlier festivals, to comedy, or the intermixture 
of sarcastic or ludicrous dialogue instead of sober and pathetic 
discourse, which was occasionally introduced almost immediately 
afterwards. He draws an accurate comparison between Aristo- 
phanes and several comedians of modern days, and especially the 
laughable but just-judging Moliére; and he rescues, with no small 
portion of learniag, the moral character of the Greek comedian 
from the absurd charges of many of his adversaries, and especially 
of Ailian, who has represented him as a buffoon and an infamous 
wretch (Bayoaoxos, xatazatos). Plutarch and Voltaire deservedly 
obtain a portion of our memorialist’s censures for their unmerited 
abuse of Aristophanes; and, upon the whole, we have scidom 
seen a more able apology for him than the present. 

‘ XIX. On the gradual Progress of Painting among the Greeks. 
By the Same.’ 

In this paper M. Levesque complains with much justice of the 
paucity of the materials from which he has to work, which ex- 
tend very little farther than to scme passages of Cicero, Qovin- 
tilian, Plutarch, Lucian, and A‘hian; the bare catalogues (for they 
scarcely deserve any other term) preserved to us by Pausanias; 
and more especially some particular chapters of Pliny, which 
contain a succinct history of the art. M. Levesque has never- 
theless produced, in the present paper, a composition of much 
elaborate merit. He has followed the biography of the most 
celebrated painters as far as he is able; and has given a critical, 
and, for the most part, a just statement of their most renowned 
productions. He compares the modern style or costume of 
drawing with the ancient; and while, in the article of grouping, as 
well as in several other respects, he gives the preference to the 
former, he apologises in these points for the deficiency of the 
latter, and contends, in many parts of the science, for the supe- 
riority of the earlier ages. Painting, strictly so called, is attri- 
buted by Pliny to the Sicyonians or the Corinthians. Our 
author takes a more enlarged view of the subject, and traces it to 
a much earlier period. He finds it in the Babylonian hiero- 
glyphics, long before the existence of the Grecian states, and 
traces it thence into these republics. Sur author enters also into 
a critique upen the origin of mosaic, tesselated, emblematic, 
vermicular, and many other Kinds of characteristic copies from 
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nature; and is always ingenious; though, if our limits permitted 
us to enter into the discussion, we could easily prove that he is 
not always accurate. 

‘ XX. Remarks on a Passage in Simplicius. By M. Schweig- 
haiisen, Jun.’ 

The commentary of Simplicius on the Manual of Epictetus 
has been suspected of defect in many places by several of our best 
critics; and the father of the writer before us was fortunate 
enough to discover a manuscript copy in the national library 
which contained a quarto page of original text in the middle cf 
the work itself, which does not exist in any other manuscript or 
im any of the best editions, and which makes sense of a passage 
which in its general reading appears either false or altogether un- 
intelligible. ‘This passage is too long for extract; nor is it of 
any other consequence than that of giving totality to a sentence 
obviously imperfect and erroneous. It refers to the honour be- 
stowed on Xenophon, on his return home, for his singular suc- 
cess in preserving the lives of the ten millions of Greek soldiers, 
and commences at the.expression e& Oavuriay sfexnguxSu, &c. 

‘ XXI. Fresh Remarks upon the Ships employed by the 
Ancients,from the Commencement of the Punic Wars to the Battle 
of Actium, and on the Use to which such Ships might be eno- 
verted in modern Marine. By M. D. Le Roy.’ 

The celebrated author of this paper divides the object of his 
inquiry into three distinct memoirs, of which the first only has 
hitherto been presented to the National Institute. In this first 
he endeavours to prove that the instrument denominated the 
corvus or crow of Duillius, of which we have at present but a 
very imperfect idea, might be successfully employed agaihst the 
corsairs. In the second he proposes to demonstrate, that, in 
making some of our vessels approach more nearly the form, the 
proportion, and the tackle of those of the ancients, and in allot- 
ting them the general qualities of the trade-ships in the time 
of DiodorusSiculus, our coasting navigation,and consequently our 
commercial ports, would be largely benefited, In the third, 
memoir he endeavours to prove that the galleys of the second class 
employed by the ancients in their naval armaments, and especially 
that description of vessels in common use in India till the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth century, exhibited a kind of type of the 
diligences adopted at Havre, and may be employed in a manner 
highly beneficial and lucrative for the commerce and supply of 
Paris. 

The Roman corvus or crow, which is the subject of the 
memoir before us, is described by Polybius in terms so obscure 
as to leave a degree of uncertainty with respect to its form. M. 
Le Roy seems to have explained the passage better than his prede- 
cessors, and has accompanied it with two plates,which considerably 
assist in the illustration. It was a sort of platform or gallery 
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constructed on the prow of the vessel, about four feet wide, and 
eighteen long, capable of being elevated or depressed by means 

P a kind of strong mast, to which its lower end was fixed with 
hinges on a level with the deck, and its upper attached by means 
of ropes or chains and an enormous pulley. It was well guarded 
with ixon, and its use was in boarding the enemy’s vessels, at 
which time it was thrown down with great force over the an- 
tagonist’s bow, and served as a bridge over which the Roman 
sailors rushed forwards two a-breast. 


(To be continued. ) 
—r oo 
Art. I.— Dictionnaire Biogr aphi ogee et Historique des Hommes 
Marquans de la Fin du Di x-huitieme Siécle, et plus particulitree 
ment de ceux qui ont figure e dans la Revolution Francoise. Suivt 
@’un Supplement et de 4 Tableaux des Massacres et Prescriptions. 
Redigé par une Société de Gens de Lettres. 1800. 


Biographical and Historical Dictionary of the most celebrated Cha- 
racters of the Close of the Eightee nth Centur ‘yy and particularly of 
those who have Seg sured in the French Revolution. Compiled by a 
Society of Men of Letters. 3 Vols. 8voe. Imported by Dulau. 








A WORK of the kind announced in the title, if ably and im- 
partially executed, would be a treasure of inestimable value, as af- 
fording an inexhaustible fund of present instruction, and as a most 
important magazine of incidents for future history. But the 
difficulties attending its due accomplishment are immense, if not 
insuperable. During the passing scene of events, and particular- 
ly the momentous events that have occurred in Europe throughout 
the period of the last ten years, it is impossible forany man who is 
not deadened by the insensibility of modern philsophism, and 
whose bosom has participated, with fraternal anxiety, in the 
dreadiul succession of evils that have arisen in almost every 
cowntry, to preserve that impartiality which alone can hold 


the balance even, and assign to every party its respective merits” 


or demerits. The personal know ledge of individuals, moreover, in 
this vast theatre of action, must be extremely circumscribed, and 
the man who undertakes the task is compelled to have recourse, 
even for dates and facts of mere chronology or topography, to 
other writers: yet accuracy even from the labours of different 
authors is not to be attained in the present moment of hurry and 
tempest;—the storm must cease, the political commotion must be 

allayed, a lapse of time must be allowed for the comparison of 
dates with dates, of memoirs with memoirs, before any thing like 
positive truth can be acquired, and a regular and unyarnished whole 
be entitled to the confidence of the public. Nevertheless, every 
attempt towards so desirable a compilation of the history of our 


own times is highly praiseworthy; and we hail the-appearance of 
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the volumes before us, as containing a useful body of facts, and 
as affording a firmer basis for the future historian to build uporr 
than any work which has lately fallen under our notice. 

From the title alone the reader is led to expect some biographi- 
cal sketches of the principal characters of other nations, as well 
as those of France, who have made any distinguished appearance’ 
within the term comprehended by the writers of this publication; 
and he will by no means be disappoimted. ‘ It will be doubtless 
agreeable to find,’ say the editors in their preface, ‘ that we have 
not limited our researches to Frenchmen alone, but that we have 
also occupied ourselves with details of foreigners. It is impossi- 
ble to refuse a high degree of interest to every thing that contri- 
butes to inform us of the opinions, the talents, the conduct of the 
ministers, the generals, the demagogues, who confederated, who 
fought, or who invited this revolutionary scourge upon their 
country. We are nevertheless far from believing that we have 
carried this work to the perfection of which it is susceptible. 
The rapidity which has been indispensable in collecting the mul- 
tifarious circumstances it contains has necessarily prevented a 
perfect digestion. But had it been laboured upon for twenty 
years, had it been written by a distinguished pen, it is still cer- 
tain that it would be very imperfect in a first editions Nothin 
but time can complete a work of this description. ‘The frame is 
wrought, the picture is traced out, but there yet remains to add 
to it, to retrench, to rectify.—Such as it is, however, we dare 
still to hope that this dictionary will excite at once both interest 
and curiosity. Besides the data which will be found collected in 
it for the purposes of history, besides the assistances it offers to 
those who do not wish to remain strangers to the events which 
are passing under their eyes, it may even be expected to excite 
the curiosity of men of the world. And it will acquire a greater 
degree of interest still, should this revolution be prolonged, by 
furnishing every reader, upon every change, with the means of 
estimating its principles and anterior incidents; and, consequently, 
what we ought to fear, or hope, or expect, of the personages who 
appear in the scene before us.’ 

The editors pride themselves upon the virtue of impartiality. 
We have observed that this is a conduct not easily maintained; 
and scarcely to be expected in the present disordered state of the 
political world. All we shall recommend is liberality from party 
to party: Iet every one retain his own opinion, but let him allow 
his neighbour to go and do likewise. ‘This boast of impartiality is, 
however, invalidated by a variety of instances in the work before 
us. To their own countrymen the bias of the minds of its editors 
must be obvious in a multiplicity of pages. But it is not confined to 
the immediate politics of France: it extends too frequently to other 
nations in as great a degree. The life of Muir begins as follows: 
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© Muir, Thomas, one of the chicfs of the conspiracy that 
existed in Scotland in 1792, and a member of the national con- 
vention which assembled shortly afterwards at Edinburgh. He 
was condemned by the tribunal of Scotland to a transportation of 
fourteen years to Botany-Bay. Lord Stanhope, a/aways ready to 
defend crime under whatever form it may show itself, attempted to 
prove, on January 31, 1794, in the house of peers, that this 
judgement was unjust, cruel, and illegal.’ 


It is not often we accede to the political opinions of his lord- 
ship; but we must protest, in the name of all that is liberal and 
candid, against this acrimonious libel upon his character—a libel 
equally unprovoked and unjust. However singular may be his 
lordship’s opinions in general, we believe his severest enemies 
will give him full credit for purity of heart and rectitude of in- 
tention, instead of regarding him as the systematic advocate of 
vice in whatever shape it may assume.—The following is the life 


of Dr. Priestley. 


* Priesteley, Englishman, minister of the Presbyterian religion, 
and one of the most celebrated chemists and naturalists of 
Europe. Born with a false-judgement and a perverse heart, he be- 
came still less celebrated for his acquirements than for the ardour 
with which he endeavoured to propagate the principles of 
anarchical philanthropy ; and this zeal procured him an enrollment 
in the list of French citizens, and afterwards the honour of being 
nominated deputy from the department of the Orne to the 
National Convention,—an honour of which he could not avail 
himself in consequence of his ignorance of the French language. 
He had already sent his son to France to be naturalised, and he 
was in effect presented to the legislature. But this revolutionary 
enthusiasm did not succeed quite so well at Birmingham, a town 
in the county of Warwick, where he resided: the people pillaged 
his house, and rased it to its foundations; and his patrictism 
having at length attracted the notice of government, he saw him- 
self compelled to seek a more philosophical country. He retired in 
consequence to America, then to France in the course of 1796, 
and the directory engaged him in the following year to return to 
America, there to labour for the future freedom and happiness of 
England and the United States.’ 


In this short account we have almost as many blunders as 
lines. Philology, philosophy, candour, and truth, are equally 
outraged. Prior to the writings cf Mr. Locke, man was ccca- 
sionally supposed to be born with ideas; but it remained for the 
present. editors to advance the more absurd doctrine still that he 
was born with judgement either true or false—judgement which is 
but the comparison of ideas with one anotlicr, and which, far 
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from being coéval with the birth of man, demands the pre- 
existence of those ideas which are themselves only acquired after 
such birth has been effected. As a chemist, Dr. Priestley has 
doubtless been possest of much celebrity throughout Europe, but 
not as a naturalist. ‘The editors have here confounded the science 
of natural history with that of experimental philosophy, the latter of 
which was the undeviating subject of his studies, and the science 
they unquestionably refer to. W hence they acquired the in- 
formation that the doctor declined the henowt of a seat in the 
national convention, from ignorance of the French language, we 
know not.. ‘The cause assigned by himself, in his reply to the 
department which had elected him, was a very different one, and 
infinitely more to the purpose. ‘That his son was publicly pre- 
sented to the legislature cf France is true: but so far from the 
doctor’s having quitted America for France, and then returned 
to America, at the particular instigation, and, as is hereby in- 
sinuated, upon a stipend frem the French directory, we have our 
doubts whether he ever were in France in his life,—most as- 
suredly he has not been there since his migration from his native 
country. His very name indeed is spelled wrong, being written 
Priesteley instead of Priestley: and why his academic graduation 
of dactor of laws is suppressed in this biography we are at a loss to 
conjecture. 

Neyertheless, where this party prejudice does not prevail, the 
volumes before us will be found highly useful. ‘The biography 
of crowned heads seems to have been industriously omitted: the 
only instance to the contrary, which a cursory perusal has pre- 
sented to us, is that of the unfortunate Stanislaus Poniatowski; 
and the editors appear to have deterfnined’ that his deposition 
alone has given him a right to a portrait in this historic gallery. 
‘The longest account we have met with is that of Bonaparte,—here 
spelled, as he was wont to spell it himself before its late Gallic 
elision, Buonaparte. As the earlier history of this extraordinary 
man is not yet very generally known to our readers, we shall se- 
lect that part of his bi tography w hich relates to it. 

‘ Napoleone Buonaparte, first cohsul of the French republic, 
was born at Ajaccio in Corsica, August 16, 1769, of Charles 
Buonaparte, a noble Corsican, and Letitia Reniolini, Charles 
Buonaparte, whose ancestors, supposed to have been of ‘Tuscan 
origin, had established themselves at Ajaccio for two centuries, 
had studied civil law at Rome; but connected with Paoli, he 
quitted the magisterial ro be, and even fought as a common soldier 
against the French when they invaded Corsica. After the con- 
quest of this island he wished to retire with Paoli; but one of his 
uncles, who was a canon, prevented him; and his wife being re- 
lated to M. de Marboeuf, éommandant of Corsica, he was no- 
minated Procureur du Roi at Ajaccio. In 1773 a deputation of 
the three orders having been commissioned to wait on Lewis XV, 
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Charles Buonaparte was chosen to represent the nobles. He had 
three sons and four dapghters; and at his death, M.de Marboeuf, 
the friend of his house, continuing to protect his family, placed 
the second son, the present chief consul of France, at first in the 
college at Autun, and afterwards at the military school of Brien, 
where he soon discovered an extraordinary character, and a great 
inclination for serious studies. Averse to sports and noisy plea- 
sures, he avoided his companions; and, devoted te meditation, 
sought his chief delights in solitude. For a long time he em- 
ployed his leisure hours in forming a garden out of the plot of 

round that was allotted to the pupils. ‘The trees which he 
ta planted and superintended with the utmost care formed in 
this little inclosure a kind of hermitage, into which he suffered 
no one to enter; and if any of his companions attempted to in- 
terrupt his tranquillity, he rushed out to repe) them without being 
intimidated by their number. St. Lewis’s day was a great 
holiday at the military school; while the rest resigned them- 
selves to pleasure, he still applicd himself quietly to his studies. 
At njne in the evening they discharged some artificial fire-works 
on the side of his garden; the fire was communicated to a little 
box that contained several pounds of powder, and some of the 
young men were wounded by the explosion, Several of them, 
to extricate themselves, overthrew the palisades of Buonaparte’s 
garden, who, running out at the noise, dealt the blows of his 
pick-axe pretty freely upon every one who thus scaled. or broke 
down his intrenchments. He quitted the military school in 
1785, went to Paris, where his mother resided, and, stimulated 
by his taste for artillery, studied the mathematics with so much 
ardour that he was soon qualified for the necessary examinations, 
He passed through them with complete success, and was placed 
in the regiment of artillery de la Fere, in which he served for 
two or three years previous to the revolution. He ardently emy 
braced the new system, which he supported from its commence, 
ment, with an enthusiasm that drew upon him the blame of all 
his comrades. Upon this subject there were often indeed between 
them very spirited altercations; and one day in particular, when 
he was walking on the banks of the water with several other 
young officers, the dispute on the revolutionary principles became 
so violent that they attempted to throw him into the sea. Paoli 
having arrived in France, to receive a civic crown, in 1790, em- 
braced the son of his ancient friend: and they afterwards met 
again jn Corsi¢a, in which place Buonaparte quitted the artillery 
for the post of licutenant-colonel in the national guard. In the 
second expedition fitted out against Sardinia he embarked with 
his compatriots, and took possession of the little isle of la Mag- 
delaine; but dissatisfied with the discipline and organisation of 
the troops assembled together for this enterprise, he returned ta 
Ajaccic. In the mean while Paqli and his adherents formed the 
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project of annexing Corsica to England. Of this project Buona- 
parte did not approve; but he was personally attached to Pascal 
Paoli, and took a part in the remonstrance made by the muni- 
cipality of Ajaccio against the decree which declared this factious 
man an enemy of the republic. This conduct seemed to imply so 
close a connexion between them, that Lacombe St. Michael, and 
two other commissioners of tie Convention, gave orders for 
arresting Buonaparte; nevertheless he remained faithful to France, 
and fixed his residence at eight leagues from ‘Toulon. At this 
period Toulon had: fallen into the hands of the English; and the 
deputy Salicetti, who knew Buonaparte, having represented him 
to Barras as possessed of military talents, this latter employed him 
against Toulon with the rank ‘of chief of brigade. He there 
served successfully under Dugommier, and contributed, by the 
manner in which he directed the artillery, to hasten the capitu- 
lation of this place. Being desirous some time afterwards of at- 
tempting an expedition against Ajaccio, then occupied by the 
English, he was less fortunate, and beheld himself repressed by 
his cousin Masseria, who had already acquired celebrity under 
M. Elliot, during the seige of Gibraltar. ‘Towards the end of 
1794 the conventional Beffroi had him arrested at Nice as a 
terrorist; but finding nothing reprehensible either in his conduct 
or papers, he restored him to liberty. He at this time tra- 
velled to Paris to solicit employment; but he could obtain no ap- 
pointment from Aubry, who superintended the military depart- 
ment of the committee of public safety, and it is said that he 
immediately requested leave to go to Constantinople, which was 
also refused him. [If this incident be founded on fact, what a 
train of reflections does it not produce.—He was still at Paris 
during the revolt of the sections on the 3d, 4th, and 5th of 
October, 1795 ;and Barras, who commanded against the revolters, 
having called him near himself, he powerfully contributed to the 
triumph of the convention. His patron, enchanted with his con- 
duct, nominated him second general of the army of the interior, 
and relinquished to him a few days afterwards the supreme 
command. During the winter he married madame Beauharnois, 
a friend of Barras, and this latter got him, shortly afterwards, 
appointed to the command of the army of Italy. It is from this 
epoch that his military glory commences. He opened the cam- 
paign on April 10, 1796, by the victory of Monte-notto, and in 
the course of the same month he fought the Austrians at Mil- 
lesimo, at Dego, at Mondovi, and compelled general Colli to re- 
treat to Cherases, whence he afterwards droye him still farther.’ 


The history of Bonaparte from this period is so well known 
that we shall not pursue the account contained in the work be- 
fore us. Our editors conclude their article with the followi ing 
questions ;—*‘ Will he endeavour to retain the supreme authority ? 
2M 4 
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or, ambitious of imitating the example of Sylla, will he abdicate 
it, after having endeavoured to confirm this new constitution? or 
finally will not this new constitution be subverted like its prede- 
cessors? ‘These are questions which French impatience will not 
stay to investigate.’ 

The glory acquired by the British admirals in the course of 
the present war is conceded to them with sufficient liberality; but 
Jord Nelson suffers a severe reprimand for his conduct prior to 
the battle of the Nile, in allowing the French fleet, in the first in- 
stance, to sail from ‘Foulon without his being apprised of it, and 
afterwards for quitting Alexandria, which he had reached two 
days prior to Bonaparte, and again attempting to meet with him 
in the Mediterranean, instead of waiting for his arrival ;—in short, 
for having, during three complete months, hunted for him 
through this narrow sea without having once been able to attack, 
and seldom capable of tracing his route. To the third volume are 
added two very useful tables, containing a chronology of the dif- 
ferent factions and conspiracies that have appeared in France 
during the course of the war, and of the massacres that occurred 
in the different prisons. 








Art. III.—Voyage Pittoresque en Suisse et en Italie. Par le Citoyen 
Cambry. Paris. 1800. 


Picturesque Fourney to Switzerland and ‘Italy. By M.Cambry, 
Prefect of the Department of the Oise, and Member of the Agri- 
cultural Society of the Department of the Seine. 2 Vols. 8vo. Im- 
ported by Dulau. 


«TO undertake in a single work,’ observes our author, ‘ to 
describe the actual state of Italy, to mark the curiosities of every 
capital, of every village, of oe desert, would be to copy a work 
already in existence ; it would be to collect under one individual 
title, under one individual name, those books which are furnish- 
ed by the different towns of this country to communicate infor- 
mation to their inhabitants, or to the travellers who visit them, 
and which it is absolutely necessary to procure. There is not a 
village in Italy but affords the requisite notices to become ac- 
quainted with it; there is no’ place where you will not find a 
cicerone to guide and instruct you. Long details on inns that 
are perpetually changing, on the price of provisions, which va- 
ries as often, on posts and postilions, enter not into my plan—A 
multitude of sensations, of observations, and pleasures, have 
successively passed through my mind for two years, and I will 
endeavour to communicate a part of them to those who will 
condescend to follow me;—hzppy if I should hereby become 
useful to the young man who 1s on the point of travelling—to 
the old man who wishes to recal what he has seen—to the man 
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who, clinging to his desk, consents for one moment to forget the 
dryness of his calculations—to him who, from want of imagina- 
tion, knows not, in the course of his travels, what he ought to 
survey, to feel, or to study—to those amiable beings who, se- 
dentary by duel situation, can derive instruction trom books 
alone.— But I forbear: my pretensions will soon equal those of 
the quack, who offers a remedy for every evil, a balsam for every 
wound. 

‘ The count de C— being at Paris in 1788, we were speaking 
of a journey he was about to make into ‘Swi itzerland with the 
prince of H—, together with some English and French ladies, 
and some gentlemen, who were interesting by their talents or 
their characters: he pressed us to unite with this select party ; 
he promised to smooth away every difficulty, to burden himself 
with every trouble, and to strew every path with roses: tents 
were to be prepared for the groves, in which we were to rest 
ourselves; instruments of observation were to be procured for 
new discoveries ; we were to pass from the barbarous songs of the 
Grindelwald to the Italian music which accompanied the prince’s 
train, and the rendez-vous was fixed for the fifteenth of July at 
Geneva. 

‘I arrived in this city on the 13th, and I found here neither 
C—, nor N—, nor the ladies, nor the men of science, who were 
to have embellished this journey: indispensable occupations had 
prevented the men,—new plans, the pleasures of the moment, 
had withheld the women. I forgot the delightful chimzras which 
I had fondly created to myself; the facility of my imagination 
persuaded me that travelling with fewer associates, with more 
simplicity, F should be more at my ease, and that chance, my 
good dzmon, assisted me as essentially as all the plans of an 
amiable man. I devoted myself, therefore, to my favourite 
deity, and thought of nothing more than to abandon myself to 
whatever could take possession of my gaiety, my freedom, and 
my insatiable curiosity. Never was journey undertaken with 
iess inquietude, less plan, less thoughtfulness, with a spirit more 
at liberty, a health stronger or more favourable., Do not expect 
order or method in a diary; every thing is here intermixed. 
Next to a cold argumentation I find a description of sun-rise ; 
laughter follows upon tears, and the palace of Florence upon the 
ruins of Fesole:—it is a genuine image of life, it is a magic- 
lantern.’ 

Such, according to the author himself, was the origin of the 
work before us, which is truly denominated a picturesque journey, 
in as much as relates to Switzerland, though not much beyond 
a journey of pictures in respect to Italy; for we find but little 
more than catalogues of these ornaments in the pages which are 
devoted to this part of his tour. M. Cambry, nevertheless, writes 
with great spirit, and frequently with fascinating vivacity ; and 
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though, after the innumerable accounts which have already been 
published of travels through the same countries, much novelty is 
not to be expected, he is still an agreeable companion, and admi- 
rably adapted to those who either read or roam for amusement 
rather than scientific instruction. His tour commenced on the 
14th of July, 1 788, fromGeneva, whence, as froma central point, 
he made a variety of excursions to Vevay, Lausanne, the Gene- 
vese lake, Maglan, Mont-Blanc, and Chamonix. In his more 
regular Journey he visited Berne, Morat, Payerne, Yverdun, 
Neufchatel, la Chaux-de-Fonds; traversed the summit of Mount 
Jura, stopped at Lucerne, scaled St. Gothard, in the passage 
over which a bold and fearful description is given of the Devil’s 
Bridge, and finally entered the Milanese. ‘Lhe principal places 
to which our traveller paid his -espects in Italy, were Milan, 
Bergamo, Verona, Vicenza, Padua, Venice: he returned by 
Padua, Burgo, Airso; and, passing through the Tyrolese, ar- 
rived at Constance, by the route a Dirschenbach. At Zurich 
he paid a visit to Lavater and the widow and daughters of 
Gessner ; from Zurich he hastened to Geneva, and completed 
his expedition at Lyons on the 15th of October, having occu- 
pied not more than three months in this entertaining tour. ‘The 
following is the description of his excursion to Maglan, in which 
he was accompanied from Geneva by M. Bourrit, a naturalist of 
considerable talents and celebrity. ‘The immediate advantage of 
this gentleman’s talents, however, does not appear; for we have 
neither. natural philosophy nor politics—all is picturesque topo- 
graphy. 

‘ Some writers,’ says he, ‘ accuse the traveller to this country 
of bombast ; they condemn his imagination for being transport- 
ed by the grandest spectacles in the world; they have never be- 
held those palaces of crystal and of Banned, those towers and 
fortifications, which he surveys upon the summit of the Alps; 
their cold and calculating heads have been employed upon no- 
thing but figures; they crawl while he is soaring, they compute 
while he is feeling, while he is shedding tears of rapture over 
the wonderful works of time or of the Eternal. ‘These heavy 
writers ought in like manner to find fault with the songs of the 
poets and the prophets, the harmony of the spheres, and all the 
productions of genius. 
| €We set off at the point of day: the route has nothing re- 
markable or picturesque till we arrive at Bonneville, where the 
mountains begin to ascend. In the darkness of Mount Oiseau 
you contemplate the first passage of the Alps, a vast girdle of 
mountains intersected by the Arva. Cluse is seated on the bor- 
ders of this river, ‘The strait through which you pass is ex- 
tremely narrow; the rocks have been cut through with a pick- 
AXCs twenty men on their summit might arrest a whole army. 
The sun begins to sink, the heat to diminish, by the time we 
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seach Maglan. How sweet is it, after the jumblings of our rug- 
ged carriages, to repose ourselves in this terrestrial paradise. It 
is a promontory covered with verdure, a kind of peninsula form- 
ed by a delightful stream which murmurs along, and the Arva, 
which rushes with tremendous roar. Here rocks, precipitated 
from the neighbouring mountains, are covered with earth, moss, 
flowers, and shrubs; they rise in pyramids in the midst of an 
orchard, of an immense meadow—little plots of potatoes or of 
flowering peas divide them; a delicious freshness penetrates eve- 
ry sense, an odorous balsam captivates us. ‘The birds sing their 
evening song while disporting amid the thick branches gilded by 
the rays of the setting sun ; a breezy zephyr agitates the woods; 
the restless play of the light contrasts itself with the masses of 
thick shadows which the neighbouring mountains spread over 
one part of the valley: beds of moss created for enjoyment, the 
murmur of the waters, a diminutive lake, tinted with a thousand 
colours, an air inexpressibly voluptuous, uprooted trees, loading 
with their thick branches the course of the Arva, which either 
breaks them or carries them away headlong; cottages visible on 
the declivity of a rich and distant mountain; a girdle of enor- 
mous cliffs, arid and uncovered, which point above the fleeting 
clouds; the most enviable asylum for love, or contemplation, in 
the midst of an unbounded theatre of rocks and ruins ;—under this 
retreat, a scene of enchantment, or of fairy-land—here we sepa- 
rated and re-united; here we engraved our cyphers and our de- 
vices; every tree was consecrated to friendship, to affection, or 
filial piety; the sentimental dispositions which Maglan produced 
among us accompanied us throughout the remainder of the jour- 
ney. We completed it, occupied by the sweetest sensations, the 
most happy recollections; we gathered flowers in the name of 
some one whom we loved, and deposited them in our pocket- 
books; and our conversation acquired a character of .onfidence 
and sensibility which a twelvemonth’s acquaintance in the world 
would have been incapable of producing. I will visit you again, 
ye captivating bowers of Maglan! I swear to lose myself among 
your lovely labyrinths, to repose on your beds of moss, to re- 
trace those emblems, those cyphers, which the bark has perhaps 
already overgrown, and to consecrate an altar to those damsels, 
clothed in white, whom I beheld tripping it lightly along, or, 
thoughtful and suffused with tears, tracing the names they che- 
rished, in the midst of your shadows and your foliage. If, on 
some future day, dark melancholy should oppress them, if dis- 
gust of the world should besiege their bosoms, may they think 
of the pure sentiments they experienced at Maglan, and, by this 
delicious recollection, may they be recalled to life !’ 

The same kind of sentimental and picturesque gallantry, and, 
with the author’s permission, we may add, the same redundancy 
of words distinguishes all his excursions. His incidents are few ; 
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the following is almost a solitary example; and even this has of 


‘late years become so frequent, in similar writings, that we 


hesitate whether to regard it as a positive fact, or an embellish- 
ment gathered from books rather than from nature. It is stated to 
have occurred in his expedition to Montanvert. 


© We descended re-animated by these gentle images, when an 
unforeseen spectacle arrested us. We saw within the shelter of 
some rocky fragments heaped together by shepherds, under a 
roof of ill-cemented stones, upon a bed of earth intermingled 
with fir-leaves, the figure of a woman, meagre, yellow, dishevel- 
Jed, naked to the waist, suckling a weakly infant ready to die, 


- and naked altogether, zbout two steps from the Mer de Glace.— 


This unhappy mother, alarmed by our noise, looked at us with 
an air of fearfulness; her infant, whom she pushed from her, 
uttered a cry that pierced us to the heart. We stripped ourselves 
of our handkerchiefs and cravats, and covered it with eagerness. 
The poor mother received every thing with indifference; but the 
money we offered her struck her most sensibly ;—she burst into 
tears, laid down her infant, rose, and would have fallen at our 
feet ; she wished to follow us; she took firm held of my clothes; 
but—what is difficult to be credited, what I can only recount 
with a sigh— And your infant?” said I to her: “ I wiil 
throw him away!” replied she with fury. Conceive the fearful 
emotion we experienced: we recoil from her—we again ap- 
proach her with pity—we endeavour to tranquillise her—she sits 
down, weeps, retakes her wretched infant, presses it to her dried- 
up breast, and once more seeks her wretched havel, striking her 
forehead, and uttermg the most mournful cries. Unfortunate 
being! misery was not the greatest of her evils! Who could 
believe it ?— he was jealous, and threw herself into despair at a 
distance from every dwelling, alone amidst the rocks, on the 
night in which she suspected the infidelity of her spouse, who 
was the most wretched of husbands and of fathers: her reason 
was deranged; she could not endure the sight of him whom she 
had adored! What days! what nights! what a situation! She 
had been the loveliest woman of the valley; her features had still 
a delicacy, a refinement, extremely uncommon in this country; 
she was yet in the flower of her age. Poor unfortunate! may 
she recover her reason, or cease to exist and to suffer !’ 


It was impossible to avoid an excursion to Ferney—and our 
author, in his visit to this place, draws a pretty fair portrait of 
Voltaire, allowing for a little of that vanity which is so natural 
to his countrymen, and from which he is by no means exempt 
himself. The character of Voltaire he contrasts with that of 
Jean-Jacques ; but in this latter delineation he is, we think, less 
happy. At Lausanne he met with the self-banished Gibbon; 
but the natural reserve of this celebrated historian prevented him 
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from much of the conversation for which he was anxious. He 
reached Milan on September 4th; but his journey through Italy, 
or rather that part of Italy which he traversed, for he neither 
visited Rome nor Florence, is very little interesting, and is almost 
entirely confined to an enumeration of palaces, churches, and 
museums, together with a dry, and, in some cases, an injudicious 
catalogue of their pictures and statues. ‘The vast difference that 
subsists between Switzerland and Italy, in almost every con- 
ceivable circumstance, is thus pointed out and commented upon: 


‘I have not ceased to feel it; I have not ceased to repeat it. 
Transported in one day from Switzerland to Italy, it is impos- 
sible to conceive the opposition, the contrasts, which every ob- 
ject presents ;—climate, character, figures, houses, ornaments—in 
a word, every thing, every thing is changed, every thing is me- 
tamorphosed. You leave the chapels, the nudity of the Protes- 
tants; you enter-St. Alexander, a church where gold, lapis-lazuli, 
agate, and all the luxury of painting, are displayed with profu- 
sion; eight superb columns of reddish-grey granite, a pulpit in 
the form of a chalice, inlaid with precious stones, a high altar of 
gilt bronze, covered with oriental jasper, cornelians, amethysts, 
and tables of porphyry, dazzling the eye with their riches. You 
are shown in the treasury an opening into the tabernacle, in 
which the diamond, the sapphire, the opal, embellish the breast- 
plate of the high-priest of the Jews; in which you behold, exe- 
cuted in gold, the arch-saint, the saint of saints, the golden can- 
dlestick, with its seven lamps, and all the splendid ornaments of 
the temple of the holy city. You see with admiration a crystal 
sun, whose rays are of gold, and whose decorations an intermix- 
ture of coloured vine-leaves, and grapes formed of rubies and 
pearls. On the massy facade of this church are Hope and Reli- 
gion, and Jesus Christ, who delicately, at the extremity of his 
fingers, supports a flaming heart.’ 


We have already observed, that, in the author’s return through 
Zurich, he had the honour of visiting the worthy and jusly-cele- 
brated Lavater. ‘ Sweetness,’ says he, ‘ dignity, refinement, 
are the chief characters of the sRaidenieean of Lavater. He 
would have been a Pythagorean in ancient Italy, a follower of 
Orpheus in Thrace, an Essene among the Jews, a martyr under 
Dioclesian, burnt as a heretic in the twelfth century, a fakir 
among the Indians, a juggler amidst the Laplanders, and a fool 
in every age. ‘He cannot reach genius, he passes beyond it ;— 
the measure of truth is no standard for him; he is a man who 
soars, presses forward, still soars, darts on, and tumbles. Is he 
fool enough to be possessed of real faith? Is he false enough to 
deceive ? Is it his object to seduce his partisans ? Does the cre- 


dulity of his disciples hurry them into empyricism (charlatanisme)? 
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¥ submit these questions to the consideration of those who fre- 
quent and who study him. I can only judge of Lavater by a 
conversation of two hours, by his marked physiognomy, which 
presents few natural lines, and by his books. I thus know no~- 
thing more than the surface: his real character can only be ap- 
preciated by his intimate friends ; and whether he have such 
friends I cannot tell. He appears to be hostile to all ceremony, 
but by no means so to panegyric, which he drinks in like nec- 
tar, which he inhales like incense. Criticism outrages him. He 
continued, in spite of all my efforts, to relate to me the wrongs 
he had suffered from L—, the most cruel, said he, of all his 
enemies. I had the ill address to recount to him some passages 
from Aristotle, from Soloman, from Jesus Christ, on physio- 
nor I quoted to him Lachambre, Dupleix, the Examen des 
sprits, Baptistus Porta, Adcamantius, authors from whom he 
has drawn the entire substance of his doctrine, and I certainly did 
not pay my court to him; the whole was, nevertheless, with- 
out malice, and with a view of exciting him to conversation.’ 


We have before asserted that M. Cambry is not deficient in 
vanity—our readers will now begin to think so for themselves. 
Lavater was an enthusiast, but certainly neither a fool nor an 
impostor. The warmth of his imagination hurried him into 
many eccentricities of character, and produced him many ene- 
mies; but he was a worthy and an honest man, and, far from 
being a mere copyist, had more originality belonging to him than 
any of the characters to whom our author appealed, and who 
may fairly be regarded a$ scientific physiognomists. What were 
the passages he cited from Soloman and Jesus Christ we know 
not ; but we have no doubt that M. Lavater gave him a Rowland 
for his Oliver; and we have to regret that he did not improve 
upon the lecture which it is probable he received. 








Ant. IV.—L’ Homme des Champs, ou les Georgiques Frangoises. 
Par Jacques Delille. Basle. 1800. 
The Man of the Fields; or, French Georgics. By James Delille. 
120. Imported by De Boffe. 





OUR readers are already. acquainted with the name and 
talents of the elegant poet before us—a poet who would de 
honour to any people, and who is certainly laying the foundation 
for a new xra in the history of polite letters in France. The 
muses in this country have indeed, hitherto, exhibited a very sorry 
appearance, excepting when adorned with the sock or the buskin. 

he Henriad of Voltaire is passable when perused by itself; 
but, notwithstanding the vanity of the auther upon this favourite 
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production of his pen, it must not be compared with the epics of 
any other European nation whatever. ‘Lhe satires of Boileau 
have great merit; they equally abound in ease and animation; 
they are superior to those of Ariosto in the Italian, and perhaps 
only yield in English to the severe numbers of Churchill. They 
form an isolated exception té our general anathema of all French 
poetry hitherto composed upon other subjects than dramatic, and, 
instead of confuting, establish the dogma we have advanced. 
But didactic poetry, and more especially upon subjects of agricul- 
ture or picturesque gardening, has been attempted with less suc- 
cess than any other species, and, to the present day, has been 
universally disregarded, and too generally despised. It re- 
mained for the abbe Delille to become the advocate of this ex- 
quisite branch of the poetic art, and to prove, both by precept 
and example, that it is not only highly worthy of cultivation, and 
capable of exhibiting ornaments of the first class; but that the 
French language, uncultivated as it has hitherto been upon this 
subject, is still competent to catch those ornaments as they arise, 
and paint them as they deserve. 

The success of ‘The Gardens (a most elegant poem upon a 
similar topic, by the same.author, and which has been translated 
into German, Polish, and Italian, as well as twice into English,) 
has induced him to perscvere_in this novel path of the Muses, 
novel, we mean, with respect to his own countrymen,—and to 
exert himself upon a work which demanded the greatest degree 
of skill to prevent him from becoming the mere echo of his for- 
mer labours. This skill, however, in our opinion, he has sufhi- 
ciently evinced. ‘The subject of 'The Gardens is confined almost 
exclusively to picturesque plantation, interspersed with moral re- 
flexions, and two or three beautiful episodes or digressions, par~ 
ticularly one upon the death of our own much-lamented coun- 
tryman the late captain Cook. ‘The present poem takes a wider 
range; it only generally alludes to picturesque gardening; and is 
principally devoted to the amusements of rural retirement, and 
the means by which such retirement may be rendered. equally 
productive of public utility and individual happiness. 

These new Geargics, observes our author, possess nothing in 
common with those which have hitherto appeared; and the 
name of Georgics, as in other French poems, and especially in 
the cardinal Berni’s poem on the Seasons, is employed in a much 
more extensive sense than its ordinary acceptation. It is divided 
into four books, which, though all relating to rural amusements, 
have each of them a particular object. In the first is introduced 
the rural sage, who, with a penetration and feeling superior to 
the vulgar, investigates in their infinite varieties the rich decd- 
rations of the scenes of country life, and multiplies his enjoy- 
ments by multiplying his sensations;— who, blessed with the art 
of rendering himself happy in his village habitation, labours to 
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extend his happiness around him, and finds it augmenting in 
sweetness as it augments in diffusion. ‘The example of doing 
good is drawn from nature herself, who presents to his view but 
one perpetual circle of kindness and beneficence. He unites in 
this sublime concert, calls to his assistance all the powers of the 
village in which he resides, and, by the conjunct exercise of be- 
nevolence and care, promotes the happiness and virtue both of 
age and infancy. ‘The second book depicts the useful and per- 
petual recreation of the agriculturist; by which, however, the 
poet does not mean those of the ordinary farmer, who merely 
sows or gathers, in their respective seasons, the different pro- 
ductions of nature, and submits to her established laws and cus- 
toms,—but that wonderful power, which, not content with pro- 
fiting of the benevolence of nature, triumphs over obstacles, 
brings indigenous plants to perfection, and naturalises those 
which are exotic; compels the barren rock ,to find a place for the 
vine; creates or corrects different soils; digs canals for manu- 
factures and commerce; fertilises the most arid spots by irriga- 
tion; represses or turns to advantage the ravages and usurpations 
of rivers ;—finally, that flies over the whole country as a goddess 
scattering her benevolence, or as a fairy lavishing her enchant- 
ments. The third book is consecrated to the toils of the atten- 
tive naturalist, who, surrounded by the works and wonders of 


nature, penetrates into their causes and effects, giving pie | a 


pemer degree of interest to his walks, a higher charm to his 
ome, and more pleasant occupations to all his leisure hours. 
The fourth book instructs the rural bard to celebrate, in verses 
worthy of his subject, the appearances and riches of nature; and 
dwells more particularly upon her most impressive and charac- 
teristic features. 

The concluding paragraph of the preface we shall copy. 


© The translator of Virgil’s Georgics, in composing his own, 
has often had occasion to weep over the sad resemblance which 
subsists between this work and his model. Like Virgil he has 
written on the toils and pleasures of the fields, while those fields 
were desolated by civil and foreign war; like him he has averted 
his eyes from hills of ruins and heaps of dead, to throw them on 
the sweet images of the earliest art of man, and the innocent de- 
lights of the plains. Augustus, when peaceably possessed of 
Rome, yet bloody with warfare, occupied himself with re-vivify- 
ing agriculture, and, its sure attendants, virtuous manners. He 
engaged Virgil to publish his Georgics; they made their appear- 
ance on the return of Peace, and they augmented her charms. 
This is a happy presage for his imitator: may this poem convey 
to minds agitated by a long succession of fears, wounded by a 
long succession of sufferings, gentle sentiments and virtuous af- 
fections! The courtesy of the reader will scrutinise less ri- 
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gorously a work composed in such afflictive times: it would have 
evinced more care and less imperfection if it had been written 
with a mind unconstrained, and a heart more tranquil; and if, in 
this dreadful revolution, the author had lost nothing but his for- 
tune!’ 


The style of the abbe Delille is now so well known that we 
need not dwell very largely upon its merits or its imperfections. 
Every production of his pen shows him to be zealously attached 
to English poets, and that much of his taste has been imbibed 
from this rich, and, for the most part, classical source. It is not 
to be wondered at therefore, that, in a didactic poem like the 
present, he should be liberal in his imitations of Milton, Pope, 
Goldsmith, and Thomson; though he has also applied with no 
small degree of frequency to Lucretius and Virgil, and has occa- 
sionally copied from poets of his own country, particularly 
from the very elegant Seasons of M. Saint Lambert, and the stiff 
and unpolished Latin effusions of Rapin and Vaniere. ‘This 
perpetual recurrence of imitations is, in our opinion, one of the 
most prominent defects of the poem—it exhibits a great want of 
originality and poverty of conception. Nature in herself is in- 
exhaustible in every department, and as bountiful in her treasures 
to the poet as to the painter. ‘The man of real genius will sel- 
dom be a copyist; he examines the universe with his own eyes, 
and he pereeives for ever something new and captivating through 
every winding he traverses. Milton and Thomson have imi- 
tated but sparingly; Goldsmith more sparingiy still. Cowper is 
strictly original, t hskeh treading in the path that had been tra- 
velled over a thousand times before him; and the style, the ob- 
jects, the images, of Bloomfield have little that is common to his 
predecessors. In our critique on the present author’s translation 
of Virgil, we observed, that he was graceful rather than animated, 
and exhibited more elegance than energy. ‘The abbe retains the 
same character in the work before us—all is chaste, harmonious, 
and easy; but there is little of the daring flight of imagination, 
or the wild excursion of native genius. In iealeckiog We occa- 
sionally improves, but he is an imitator still, and the trammels 
are too obvious to escape notice. 

M. Delille e, nevertheless, has a very considerable portion of 
merit, and the cadence and fluency of French versification will, 
in future ages, be deemed highly indebted to his efforts. In re- 
viewing his version of the Georgics we objected to the introduc- 
tion of hemistichs: every artificial end which they can be designed 
to answer may be far better promoted by a dextrous variation of 
the pause; and we are glad to find that, in the poem before us, 
the author seemis at length to have embraced the same opinion: 

in consequence we do ‘not meet with an individual instance of 
this defect. ‘The figure in which he most indulges is verbal 
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iteration; and in this we think he occasionally indulges to 
excess. The perfection of all art is to conceal the art itself by 
which we are regulated. In the second canto or book we have 
the following: 


* Chef-d’ccuvre qui vainquit les monts, Ices champs, les ondes, 
Et joignit les deux mers qui joignent les deux mondes? 


And shortly afterwards: 


‘ Helas! et son amour, injuste un seul moment, 
Craint, en perdant sa dot, de perdre son amant. 
Fille aimable, bannis une crainte importune ! 

L’ aveugle amour est cher a l’aveugle fortune.’ 


The spirit of a verse is, in like manner, too frequently, we 
think, made dependent upon an antithesis: 


© Puissante par leur art, forte par'sa foiblesse.’ 


This is a favourite figure with our author, and, like the former, 
it often destroys its effect by the redundancy of its use. 

We have said that M. Delille indulges too frequently in imi- 
tations of other writers: he occasionally, however, gives 2 novelty 
to his copies by original traits of his own. As a proof of this 
assertion we select the following, which is an obvious imitation 
of the admired schoolmaster of the Deserted Village, and, in 
many lines, a literal version of it:—our readers may compare the 
descriptions at their leisure. 


© Tl est dans le village une autre autorité, 
C’est des fils du hameau le pédant redoute. 
Muse, baisse le ton, et, sans étre grotesque, 
Peins des fils du hameau le mentor pedantesque- 
Bient6t j’enseignerai comment un soin prudent 
Peut de ce grave emploi seconder l’ascendant. 

‘ Mais le voici: son port, son air de suffisance, 
Marquent dans son savoir s2 noble confiance. 
Hl sait, le fait est sir, lire, ecrire et compter, 
Sait-instruire 2 lecole, au lutrin sait chanter; 
Connoit les lunaisons, prophétise Porage, 
Et méme du latin eut jadis quelque usage. 
Dans les doctes debats ferme et rempli de cceur, 
Méme aprés sa défaite il tient téte au vainqueur. 
Voyez, pour gagner temps, quelles lenteurs savantes 
Prolongent de ses mots les syllabes trainantes! 
Tout le monde admire, et ne peut concevoir 
Que dans un cerveau seul loge tant de savoir. 
Du reste, inexorable aux moindres négligences, 
Fant il a pris 4 coeur le progres des sciences, 
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Paroit-il? sur son front tenébreux ou serein 

Le peuple des enfans croit lire son destin. 

Il veut, on se separe; il fait signe, on s’assemble; 

Il s’égaie, et lon rit; il se ride, et tout tremble. 

Il caresse, il menace, il punit, il absout. 

Meme absent, on le craint; il voit, il entend tout: 

Un invisible oiseau lui dit tout a l’oreille; 

I] sait celui qui rit, qui cause, qui sommeille, 

Qui néglige sa tiche, et quel doigt polisson 

D’une adroite boulette a visé son menton. 

Non loin croit le bouleau dont la verge pliante, 

Est sourde aux cris plaintifs de leur voix suppliante, 
ui, dés qu’un vent leger agite ses rameaux, 

Fait frissonner d’effroi cet essaim de marmots, 

Plus pales, plus tremblans encor que son feuillage. 

Tel, 0 doux Chanonat, sur ton charmant rivage, 

J’ai vu, j’ai reconnu, j’ai touché de mes mains 

Cet arbre dont s’armoient mes pédans inhumains, 

Ce saule, mon effroi, mon bienfaiteur peut-étre.’ 


To the merit of the following our author is wholly entitled; 


and we select it as an advantageous specimen. It occurs in the 
second book. 





‘ Helas! pour mes vieux jours j’attendois ces plaisirs, 
Et deja Pesperance, au gre de mes desirs, 
De mon domaine heureux m’investissoit d’avance. 
Je ne possédois pas un heritage immense; 
Mais j’avois mon verger, mon bosquet, mon berceau. 
Dieux! dans quels frais sentiers serpentoit mon ruisseau! 
Combien je cherissois mes fleurs et mon ombrage! 
Quels gras troupeaux erroient dans mon gras paturage! 
Tout rioit 4 mes yeux; mon esprit ne révoit 

ue des meules d’épis et des ruisseaux de lait. 
Trop courte illusion! delices chimériques! 
De mon triste pays les troubles politiques 
M’ont laissé pour tout bien mes agrestes pipeaux. 
Adieu mes fleurs! adieu mes fruits et mes troupeaux! 
Eh bien! foréts du Pinde, asiles frais et sombres, 
Revenez, rendez-moi vos poétiques ombres. 
Si le sort m’interdit les doux travaux des champs, 
Du moins 4 leurs bienfaits je consacre mes chants: 
Des vergers, des guérets tous les dieux me secondent; 
La colline n¥écoute, et les bois me répondent.’ 


The reader may accept the following translation: 


I too once hoped, nor other hope was mine, 
"Mid joys like these to spend life’s last decline: 
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And Fancy oft, propitious to my prayer, 
Pointed the spot I fondly hoped to share. 

Not large my wealth from patrimonial dower, 
Yet still I owned an orchard, grove, and bower. 
O, through what serpent errors did I guide, 

Ye woodland gods! my fresh translucent tide: 
What flow’rs, what shades, my fost’ring hand uprais’d! 
What fatt’ning herds o’er fatt’ning pastures graz’d! 
All laugh’d around me; and my eyes still view 
Rich rills of milk and sheaves of russet hue. 

Ah! brief illusion! dreams for ever fled!— 

‘The woes that now my native land o’erspread 

Leave me alone my rustic reed to boast,— 

Fruits, flowers, farewel! farewel, my native coast!— 
And now, ye groves of Pindus! fresh and green, 
Stretch, stretch before me your poetic-scene: 
Though fate compel me from the fields I dressed, 
Still will I chaunt the joys I there possessed: 

The rural powers, propitious, bid me sing, 

The rocks yet hear me, and the woadlands ring.’ 


The episode of Dolon and Egeria, introduced into this book, 
wants compression: if less diffuse it would be more interesting. 
The poem concludes with a prayer in which we most cordially 
unite, and which we shall extract as an additional specimen of 
elegant versification. : 


‘ Ainsi seul, 4 l’abri de mes rochers deserts, 
Tandis que la discorde ¢branloit univers, 
Heureux je celcbrois, d’une voix libre et pure, 
L’humanité, les chanips, les arts et la nature. 
Veuillent les dieux sourire 4 mes champétres sons! 
Et moi, puiss¢-je encor, pour prix de mes lecons, 
Compter quelques printemps, et dans les champs que j’aime 
Vivre pour mes amis, mes livres et moi-méme!’ 


In English as follows: 


Thus, sheltered by the rocks that round me rise, 
While discord fell convulses earth and skies, 
Pleased have I sung, in free and honest strain, 
Art, nature, virtue, and the rural plain. 

May heaven its favour to the song accord! 

And O! permit the poet, in reward, 

*Mid his lov’d fields to count some springs anew, 
And live for science and a chosen few. 


The abbe Delille is a rapid writer: since composing the poem 
now before us he has been engaged on another of considerably 
greater extent, and which is devoted to the subject of Jmagina- 
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tion: he is also translating into French verse Milton’s Paradise 

Lost, a task which, we sin. Haacebry he has nearly completed. 
Of the Georgics before us we are informed that an English 

version is now in the press, and will speedily make its appearance. 





_ -—-— -; 





ArtT.V.—Voyage autour du Monde, pendant les Années 1790, 17915 
et 1792, par Etienne Marchand, précedé d’une Introduction Hi- 
storique: auquel on a joint des Recherches sur les Terres Australes 
de Drake, et un Examin critique du Voyage de Roggeween. Avec 
Cartes et Figures. Par C. P. Claret Fleurieu, de P Institut 
National des Sciences et des Arts, et du Bureau des Long:tudes. 
Paris. 

4 Voyage round the World during the Years 1790, 1791, and 17925 
by Stephen Marchand, preceded by an Historical Introduction: sub- 

joined are Researches on the Austral Lands of Drake, and a cri- 
tical Examination of the Voyage of Roggeween. With Maps and 
Prints. By C. P..Claret Fleurieu, of the National Institute of 
Sciences and Arts, and of the Board of Longitude. 5 Vols. 8v0. 
and 1 in 4to. containing the Maps, Sc. Imported by Dulau. 


‘THIS voluminous work, or rather compilation, pfesents it- 

self in the following order: 

Vol. I. The introduction, or a short history of the progressive 

discovery of the north-west coast of America, from the year 
1537, in which Cortez discovered California by sea, till 1791, 
when captain Marchand visited that coast in the 53° of latitude. 
This account is followed by the three first chapters of the voyage 
‘of Marchand. 

Vol. If. Continuation and conclusion of the voyage. 

Vol. If]. Result of the observations of latitude and longitude 
made on board captain Marchand’s ship, Le Solide, in the course 
of a voyage round the world, serving to determine the changes 
which the currents have lent to that barren direction, and the 
velocity of the vessel in different latitudes, as well as the error in 
calculating the ship’s reckoning in the interval of the obser- 
vations, and at each approach to the line. ‘This ‘volume also 
contains some additions. to the relation of the voyage and to the 
paper of results. 

Vol. 1V. The natural history of the birds, fishes, cetaceous 
and amphibious animals, and of the plants and other marine 
productions which the Solide met at sea in circumnavigating the 
globe. | 
~ Vol. ¥. The remainder of the natural history, with additions, 

_ followed by researches on the islands and the haven discovered 

~ by Sir Francis Drake, in 1578, in the great Southern Ocean, and 
the identity of these lands with the south-west part of Terra del 
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Fuego, and notes relative to these researches. A critical ex- 
amination of the relations of a voyage round the world in 1721, 
1722, by the Dutch admiral Roggeween, in order to determine 
the geographical position of each of the discoveries of that admiral, 
and to discriminate which of these discoveries have been found 
by the navigators of our time, and what others yet remain to be 
sought; with a comparative table of the different positions which 
geographers have assigned to the discoveries of Roggeween, and 
notés relative to this examination. ‘This volume is closed with a 
list of the authors quoted in the work, and an index to the five 
first volumes. 

Vol.VI. Which is a light comment to the quarto and octavo 
edition, contains; 1. Observations on the hydrographical division 
of the globe, and changes proposed in the general and particular 
nomenclature of hydrography. 2. Application of the new French 
measures to hedveamah and nautical calculations, with means 
proposed to facilitate their introduction, and tables for that pur- 
pose. 3. Fifteen maps, and one plate of figures. 

Such are the general contents of this large work, which we 
have read with some patience, and with little instruction. ‘That 
‘Marchand’s voyage round the world was the second ever per- 
formed by a Frenchman is certainly a poor apology for such a 
series of dry and minute disquisitions. For even the voyage it~ 
self is so much disfigured by long quotations and dissertations, 
that he who is condemned to peruse it may well lay the book aside 
at its close, and exclaim, How unprofitably have I spent my time! 
Never were such trifles narrated with such vanity and pomp; 
and, instead of the voyage of Marchand, we have a kind of un- 
limited pillage from all the works of our recent English voyagers, 
—dquoted indeed and acknowledged, but still bearing the marks of 
spoliation. The editor might have published his dissertations 
apart for the benefit of seamen and geographers, while the voyage 
itself might have been restricted to one small volume. 

There are so many histories of voyages and travels in the 
English language, that our readers would be little pleased to 
dwell on the dissertatory part; and the late voyage of Vancouver 
may remove many doubts whith perplex our editor. After 
mentioning the Nootka-Sound company established at London, 
M. Fleurieu thus proceeds: 


‘.A French captain, Stephen Marchand, on his return from 
Bengal in 1788, met captain Portlock at the Isle of St. Helena, 
and received from him all the information which he could desire 
on the commerce of the north-west of America, and on the pro- 
fits to be derived from it if the fur trade were combined with that 
to China, which offered an advantageous market for this mer- 
chandise, and secured a cargo for the return to Europe. __ 

* Captain Marchand, on his arrival at Marseilles, to which 
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re his vessel belonged, communicated the information which 
e had procured to the house of Baux, who, desirous to open to 
their compatriots a new path for the extension of commerce and 
navigation, did not hesitate to undergo the risk of a first attempt; 
and esteemed themselves paid in advance, for the loss which they 
might sustain, by the honour of being useful to their country. 
But an expedition of a new kind, a voyage round the world, a 
navigation which, in consequence of combined operations, might 
occupy three or four years, required great preparations, the em- 
ployment of many manufactures to procure arms and different 
utensils, seldom reserved in storehouses, and which are necessary 
for exchange in the fur trade, and in fine the construction of a 
ship capable of resisting for a long time the severe seas which 
wash the north-west coast of America. The house of Baux be- 
gan, without delay, the fabrication of ail the cbjects of foreseen 
necessity or utility, and the construction of a vessel of 300 tons, 
to be secured in passing the hot climate by a sheathing of cop- 
per,—and the whole was disposed in such a manner as appeared to 
captain Marchand the most proper for the seas which he was to 
navigate, and the havens where he was to sojourn.’ 


We are then presented with a list of the officers on board the 
ship, among whom are two captains en second;. one being Chanal, 
from whose papers this narrative is chiefly drawn up, accom- 
panied by some remarks by Roblet the surgeon; for Marchand 
having died soon after, on a voyage of a different nature, his 
papers have either perished or not been discovered. 

The editor next proceeds to observe, that, considering the un- 
fortunate fate of La Pérouse, this may be regarded as thé second 
es round the world performed by a Frenchman,—Bougain- 
ville having neither had a model, nor, till now, an imitator: He 
states that captains Marchand and Chanal communicated to each 
other their astronomical observations and the results, while the 
latter took plans of the ports and coasts; and he introduces a weak 
apology for making such large additions to a smali chart, by 
declaring that he has added the natural history, &c. &c. in order 
to render the work more serviceable to future navigators. 

As Marchand sailed from Marseilles on the 14th of December, 
1790, it becomes ridiculous to admit that year as occupied in 
the voyage. , 

‘The original materials are so slender, and so strangely dis- 
guised, that it would be a task beyond our power to attempt to 
unravel them. Suffice it in general to observe, that, after 
doubling Cape Horn, Marchand proceeds to the islands of the Mar- 
quesas, and some small isles to the north-west, called Revolution 
Isles, and thence to the north-west coast of America, where he 
arrives at Tchin Titane, a port considerably to the north-west of 
Nootka and the Isles of Queen Charlotte; thence he passes southe 
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west to the pretended Straight of Fuca, which he does not explore, 
but returns by the Sandwich Isles to Canton in China, whence he 
passes, by the usual route of the Cape of Good Hope, to France. 

Such 1s the outline of this insignificant voyage, which French 
vanity has so much magnified and decoratec; while, in truth, the 
route is commen, and there is no discovery of any consequence, 
that of the Revolution Isles being alike dubious and unim- 

rtant. 

-. The bay of Tchin Titane is the Norfolk Bay of the English 
navigators, and the account of the manners of the inhabitants is 
one of the most pleasing portions of the book; but is so much 
intermingled with passages from Cook, Dixon, and other 
English navigators, that it would be mere waste of time and 
Jabour to translate it for the benefit of English readers. In like 
manner, in the geographical parts, the editor is so-frequently in- 
debted to the labours of Arrowsmith, which indeed he faithtully 
quotes, that it would be idle to repeat what is already well 
known to the public—the superior merit and precision of the 
maps published by that industrious geoyrapher. Nor can we 
specify any part of the work from which the English reader 
may derive new and valuable information, the minute details of 
nautical observations being only important to navigators and hy- 
drographers, the natural history a mere compilation, and the dis- 
sertations only attempting to illustrate facts of small importance 
relative to the discoveries of former voyagers. Were the facts 
true, which they are not, it is certainly rather an object of idle 
curiosity than of utility to inquire by what forgotten name an 
isle or a promontory was denominated. 

The editor occasionally, with justice, controverts the as- 
sumptions of some English writers concerning the discoveries of 
their countrymen. In the collection of voyages published under 
the name of Harris, but chiefly, if not solely, compiled by Dr. 
Campbell, it is asserted that sir Francis Drake was the first na- 
vigator who sailed round the globe. ‘This is denied by Fleurieu, 
who shows that Magelhzens (or, as commonly called, Magellan) 
must in justice be regarded as the first circumnavigator; and that 
the second rank must be assigned to Sebastian De Elcano, chief 
pilot in the squadron of Magellan, who brought back to Spain 
the only vessel which had escaped the perils of the navigation. 
In fact, England possesse$such an exuberance of maritime merit 
and fame, that there is not the most distant necessity for arro- 
gating any doubtful pretensions. It was impossible to avoid a 
smile when we met with the following criticism, which may 
with more justice be applied to the work before us. So blind 
we are to our own faults! 


‘ The relation by Behrens is besides very fatiguing to 
follow, since he leads the reader through long digressions totally 
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foreign to his subject, and in which, postending to disphy his 


erudition, he often affords proofs of ignorance: if the two 
volumes were reduced to one, we should have lost nothing of 
the intelligence concerning the discoveries of Roggeween.’ 


In the last volume, which forms the fourth of the quarto 
edition, and the sixth of that in octavo, the editor proposes a 
new hydrographical nomenclature, presenting more appropriate 
appellations of the oceans, seas, &c. He certainly points out 
some very gross absurdities in. the received nomenclature, as 
the Southern Ocean extending to the northern hemisphere, &c. 
&c. He observes that the Pacific Ocean received its name from 
the Spaniards, who, in navigating from Peru to Mexico, found 
it very tranquil, while, in other parts of its wide extent, it is 
subject to the most violent tempests. He therefore proposes to 
call it simply the Grand Ocean ; and divides it into three parts, the 
northern, southern, and equinoxial Grand Ocean. He retains 
the name of Atlantic, dividing it into similar sections. He 
afterwards particularly considers the dimensions and form which 
constitute a sea, gulf, bay, &c. and, in general, denominates 
them from the adjacent countries. In some instances our author 
evinces little learning; for example, where he objects to the 
term German Sea, because it now borders on a very small pert 
of Germany, forgetting that ancient Germany included all the 
shore from Jutland to the river Rhine. In others he appears 
too refined and too fond of innovation; but, upon the whole, 
this dissertation deserves great attention, and might be advan 
tageously followed in many respects. Yet it would be difhcult 
to eradicate appellations, however absurd and originally im- 
posed by ignorant mariners, but consecrated by time and com- 
mon usage. 











ArT. VI.—Histoire des principaux Evénemens du Régne de F, 
Guillaume IT. Rei de Prusse; et Tableau Politique de l Europe, 
depuis 1786 jusqu en 1796, Fe. Paris. 1800. 

History of the principal Events of the Reign of Frederic William IT. 
King of Prussia; with a political Picture of Europe from the 
Year 1786 to 1796, or the Fourth Year of the French Republic, 
containing a Sketch of the Revolutions of Brabant,” Holland, Poland, 
and France. By L. P. Ségur, the Elder, formerly Ambassador 


from France to various States. 3 Vols. 8vo. ‘Imported by 
De Boffe. 


HisTorIES of remote periods excite only a weak and im- 
perfect interest; but the accounts of recent times makg a strong 
impression upon our feelings, and, by combining themselves 
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with our more immediate recollection, arouse the most lively 
emotions. We derive pleasure from such works, even when 
they are far from being excellent in their kind, and when they 
are debased by a frequency of error. How great then must 
be our literary and mental enjoyment when they are written 
with considerable ability, by politicians who were acquainted 
with the secrets of cabinets, and who, in general, had ample 
means of satisfactory information ! 

The author of the present performance is well known in the 
diplomatic line, having exercised with reputation, in different 
countries, the functions of an ambassador. In that capacity he 
surveyed, with an acute eye, the politics and the occurrences of 
the times, and prepared materials for an important history, which 
is not merely that of the late king of Prussia, but includes an 
account of the most memorable transactions in every European 
state during a turbulent and eventful period. 

Of the leading features of the work, M. Ségur thus speaks. 


* Russia menacing the Ottoman empire with total destruction; 
Catharine II. on the point of being driven from her capital by 
Gustavus; the house of Austria beaten by the Turks, threatened 
by the Prussians, harassed’ by the commotions of Hungary, 
nearly exhausted by the revolt of Brabant; the revolution of 
Holland, produced by a contest between the stadtholder and 
those who wished to annihilate his power, but who were con- 
strained by Prussian arms to submit to his yoke; the efforts of 
Poland in the cause of independence, the misfortunes and ulti- 
mate partition of that kingdom; the explosion of the democratic 
spirit of the French; the war of the people against kings, nobles, 
and priests; the crusade of all thrones against the revolution [he 
had first written /iberty, but thought proper to alter it]; the in- 
vasion of France, the unforeseen resistance of the French, 
and their almost incredible success, at a time when every thing 
seemed to presage the ruin and dismemberment of their country: 
these are the principal events of the epoch which I have under- 
taken to describe.’ 


The introduction exhibits a sketch of the history of Prussia 
and Brandenburg. A review of the reign of the great Frederic 
follows. It closes with this portrait: 


‘ Frederic, feared by his enemies and by his officers, was be- 
loved by his soldiers and the people. He exercised his despotism 
with ability, and not without some regard to justice; and no 
one was better acquainted with the art of creating and en- 
couraging talents, of which, however, he was jealous. He was 
an enemy to idle pomp and parade, and his imposts seemed ta 
be the less burthensome, because they were always employed in 
augmenting the glory and the territory of Prussia, in increasing 
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its population, and in rewarding the most useful services. In 
his court, intrigue was without force, and merit without fear. 
He is accused of having debased the coin, and checked com- 
merce by injudicious restrictions. The critical exigencies of war 
may be said to offer an apolog§ for the former injustice: the 
latter part of his conduct proves that no one can possess all the 
qualities of a great statesman. Frederic was as narrow in his 
commercial ideas as he was great.in policy and in war. ‘The 
code which he published cannot give him a very high rank 
among distinguished legislators: but experience has frequently 
proved, that it is more expedient for the happiness of nations to 
alter or improve their old laws than to enact a new code. 
Frederic, as a philosopher, a warrior, and a statesman, reflected 
honour on his country, eclipsed every competitor, and perhaps 
deserved to have his name given to the age which saw him enter 
the world, reign, and die.’ 


As his character in point of religion claimed some notice in 
this sketch, we are surprised at the author’s silence on that sub- 
ject. 
The political state of Europe at the accession of Frederic 
William to the throne of his illustrious uncle is too briefly de- 
scribed; and the remarks on Great Britain, in this part of the 
history, are not strictly correct. 


* England, fatigued with a war of five years [almost eight years, 
4 we reckon from the first engagement with the Americans], and 
umbled by the success of her colonies, waited for an oppor- 
tunity of vengeance, and prepared in silence to compensate her 
loss in America by acquisitions in India.’ 


We are inclined to believe that Great Britain, at ‘hat time, en- 
tertained no thoughts of revenge; that she recollected her Trans- 
Atlantic misfortunes with apathy rather than with acuteness of 
feeling; and that, instead mg preparing for new acquisitions, she 
was intent on securing what she already possessed. 

Having noticed the tranquillity which pervaded Europe in the 
year 1786, our author observes that a more general calm never 
preceded so tempestuous a period as that which soon occurred. 


‘ The most clear-sighted or penetrating politician,’ he says, 
‘ could scarcely then discern any of the feeble sparks which soon 
kindled so terrible a conflagration; and no one could foresee, 
that, at the moment when policy, Ue its attention to com~ 
merce, seemed disposed to renounce the absurd and ruinous sy- 
stem of conquest, Europe was in danger of being convulsed by 
that philanthropic piilosophy which had constantly preached 
peace, and whose eloquence, the friend of reason and humanity, 
had so often and so justly condemned the Machiavelian arts of 
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ministers, the fondness of princes for arbitrary power, the in- 
tolerance of priests, and the ambition of conquerors.’ 


The commencement of the reign of Frederic William was di- 
stinguished by wisdom, moderation, and benevolence; but this 
pleasing prospect ‘was soon obscured; and gross negligence, 
coarse voluptuousness, thoughtless profusion, superstitious cre- 
dulity, puerile vanity, in short, extreme weakness and incapacity, 
degraded the government of a prince of whom better expecta- 
tions had been formed. 

The new king, jealous of the superior talents of his uncle 
Henry and the duke of Brunswick, would not suffer them to 
take the lead in the‘administration; but gave his chicf confidence 
to their adversary Hertzberg, who, as prince Henry favoured 
the French, threw himself into the arms of England with all the 
impetuosity of his ardent character. Ag soon as this change 
was known at Versailles, the French cabinet strengthened its 
connexion with the court of Vienna, made overtures to that of 
Petersburgh, and supported with redoubled eagerness the cause 
of the Dutch patriots against the stadtholder. ‘ ‘Thus,’ says 
M. Segur, ‘ the rivalry of courtiers, changing the politics of. 
Europe, contributed to accelerate the progress of those great 
events which were destined to involve-that part of the globe in 
confusion.’ 

Though this writer speaks disrespectfully of the character of 
Hertzberg,—stigmatising him as imperious, vain, passionate, 
peremptory, and vindictive,—he allows that his knowledge was 
profound, that his views were extensive, and that the few 
transactions which threw any lustre on the reign of Frederic 
William ought to be solely attributed to this minister. 


“ If he imprudently formed the scheme of effecting a revo~ 
lution in Holland, he executed it with spirit, and, by the ra 
pidity of his success, detracted from the consequence and dignity 
of France. He humbled the pride of Catharine II. by restoring 
to the Polanders a glimpse of liberty and independence. He 
sayed the Turks from total ruin by menacing the court of 
Vienna with an invasion of Bohemia, while he excited insur- 
rections in the Netherlands and in Hungary; and perliaps the 
fall of the house of Austria would have been the result of his 
bold schemes, if the versatility of his sovereign had not checked 
him when he was on the point of reaping the fruit of his 
exertions. ‘The same jealousy which had raised him to power 
deprived him of it; and he who had governed too openly was 
precipitated from his station by mistresses whom he had defied, 
and favourites whom he had treated with disdain.’ 


Symptoms of weakness and of vice soon appeared in the king’s 
conduct. He threw off all restraint, and indulged himself in 
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dissipation and debauchery. Amidst the pursuit of pleasure he 
gave way to superstition. On this occasion our historian re- 
marks, that ‘ the alliance between voluptuousness and super- 
stition constantly astonishes reason, and yet is constantly re- 
newed.’ Qn reflexion, however, such an alliance does not ap- 
pear very surprising. Individuals who are guilty of frequent 
deviations from virtue may imagine that an appearance of regard 
to religion will have the effect of religion itself, and atone, in a 
great measure, for their vices; and many, the more dissipated 
and voluptuous they are, are perhaps the more prone to super~ 
stitious fears. 

Passing from the personal conduct and the internal government 
of this prince to foreign concerns, M. S¢gur investigates the 
origin of the war which broke out in 1787 between she Riiatling 
and the Turks, when he was ambassador atthe court of the 
czarina. It is generally supposed to have arisen from the am- 
bition of Catharine and the emperor Joseph; but he affirms that 
both those potentates wished to avoid it, and were eager to pur- 
chase a continuance of. peace by acquiescing in the demands 
of the Porte. Their hopes, however, he says, were frustrated 
by the intrigues of the British court, and the arts of the Prussian 
cabinet, over which our ministry then had a preponderating in- 
fluence. We lcarn, with regret, that our court had the principal 
share in kindling the flames of war: but Mr. Pitt was probably 
of opinionthat the empress-would take the first opportunity of 
attacking the Turks, and he hoped to check her ambitious views 
by encouraging the grand signor to cornmence hostilities before 
she was prepared to resist his aggression. 

The revolution in Holland has the next claim to our attention. 
In introducing this subject, our author mentions the different 
conclusions drawn from the state of the United Provinces by the 
advocates of despotism and the friends of liberty—the former 
representing the frequent commotions attendant uponthe republi- 
can sway, and the glorious administration of the house of Orange, 
as eae of the expediency of a concentration of power in the 
hands of one man—the latter contrasting the obscurity and misery 
of the provinces, while they were under the Spanish yoke, with 
the glory and prosperity which they enjoyed after the acquisition 
of independence, and boasting of the commercial and maritime 
fame of the republic. ‘These representations, he adds, ‘ might 
equally serve the purpose of uscful demonstration, if the spirit 
of party were not blind, and if it would listen to the voice of 
eternal reason, which declares that all excesses are alike dan- 
gerous, that unbounded liberty is as feeble as unlimited authority, 
that anarchy and despotism equally degrade human nature, that 
the energy of liberty without wisdom is mischievous and may 
be fatai, and that nothing but a well-established balance of the 
powers of a state can place the happiness of the community on 
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a solid basis, by defending persons and property from the dan- 
gers of tyranny and the calamities of licentiousness.’ A want 
of such a balance was the chief cause of the revolution in the 
United Provinces. 

The character given of the stadtholder with whom the republi- 
can leaders then contended, and who is now an exile in England, 
is not so flattering as the friends of that prince would wish. 
He is said to have £ possessed all the ambition of his ancestors, 
without inheriting their talents;’ and it is also remarked that ‘a 
mixture of pride, passion, and weakness, composed his character, 
as well as that of his wife.’ Some distinction, we think, ought 
to have been made on this occasion, as the characters of the 
prince and princess are considerably different. 

The intrigues of sir James Harris, now earl of Malmesbury, are 
developed and censured by M.Ségur, whose partiality to the 
politics of the French court could not brook the anti-Gallican 
spirit of that minister. ‘The arts of the British ambassador 
has‘ened the explosion between the contending parties, and 
brought the dispute to the decision of arms. The arrest of the 
princess of Orange, in a journey which she undertook by his 
advice, roused her brother, the king of Prussia, to a speedy and 
peremptory interference; but, if Louis XVI. had acted with 
on in support of the party which he professed to encourage, 

rederic William, in all probability, would not have ventured on 


the least act of open hostility. 


‘ The mere threat of forming a camp at Givet prompted 
Frederic to have recourse to negotiation. But the weakness 
which soon after occasioned the ruin of monarchical power in 
France rendered all the resolutions of the cabinet of Versailles 
slow and uncertain; and the indecision of that court emboldened 


the Prussian king.’ 


The duke of Brunswick, whom he employed as his general, 
has repeatedly declared, that, if there had been the appearance 
of an encampment at Givet, he would not have continued his 
march, because Frederic was unwilling to engage in a war with 
France, by which the house of Austria might have profited. 
But, being informed that the French had made no preparations 
for war, he concluded that a display of boldness would intimi- 
date the adverse party, and that the celerity of his expedition 
would ensure its success. The result was, that the United Pro- 
vinces Jost their liberty, and the melancholy calm of despotism 
succeeded the agitations of political contest. 

M. Ségur’s sketch of this revolution is followed by a long de- 
tail upon the subject, for which we are indebted to M. Caillard, 
who then acted as minister of France at the Hague. The par- 
tiality which we noticed in one of these writers is also observable 
in the other; but we meet with important and authentic in- 
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formation in both narratives, particularly in that of Caillard, 
‘This author traces the constitution of the republic from the time 
when the Dutch shook off the Spanish yoke, and marks the 
changes which attended its progress to the year 17873; charac- 
terises very unfavourably the prince and princess of Oranges 
stigmatises the conduct of Great Britain towards the Hollanders, 
as undistinguished by justice or magnanimity; and relates the 
particulars of the contest with perspicuity, if not with striking 
ay He concludes his account with the following re- 
exions: 


‘ Thus was a revolution accomplished which left to Holland 
only the name of a republic, by subjecting it to the most absolute 
despotism—a despotism the more odious, as he who exercised it, 
concealing his power in some measure under the forms of ap- 
parent freedom, could continually insult his legitimate sovereigns, 
and daily draw them into measures the most opposite to the 
general good, without being responsible for his misconduct to 
any one except himself. He therefore, when the infatuated 
people entertained the idea of conferring on him the title of 
sovereign count of Hoiland, rejected that dangerous dignity, 

_which, by openly attaching the supreme authority to his own 
person, would have deprived the states of the province and the 
states-general even of the shadow of sovereignty, and have 
created a perpetual succession of enemies, who would have been 
employed without intermission in combating his authority. 
What occasion had he for an empty title, when he had a pleni- 
tude of real power, which he could enjoy in tranquillity, free 
from jealousy and danger? 

‘ We cannot, without melancholy sensations, reflect on the 
fate of individuals the most distinguished by the purity of their 
sentiments and by their knowledge and understanding, who 
were persecuted, proscribed, banished from their country. Nor 
can we consider without pain the degradation of a republic whose 
physical existence was a master-piece of human industry; a state 
which, under the shade of a beneficent liberty, had flourished by 
commerce, and collected in its bosom a very great proportion of 
the wealth of Europe. We lament that this happy country, so 
respectable for the antique simplicity of its manners, should have 
suddenly seen every germ of its liberty stifled by the poisonous 
blast of despotism, and that this strange metamorphosis should 
have been the effect of the absurd pertinacity of one man, and 
the vanity of a woman! , 

‘ Only one fault could justly be imputed to the patriots,—if 
that could be a fault which did honour to the purity of their 
principles: this was their too scrupulous attachment to consti- 
tutional forms, at a time when their adversaries openly violated 
them every day. But France was, and ever will be, inexcusable 
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for abandoning her faithful friends at 2 moment when her aid 
was indispensably requisite for their success, and for not antici- 
pating that moment by one of those steps for which she would 
have been accountable to herself alone. If a French army had 
been put in motion, the king of Prussia would not have dared 
to support the cause of his sister by force. But Louis per- 
formed nothing; and no one respects those who do not know 
how to make themselves respected. . | 

© Republican France, however, made compensation to Hol- 
land for the injurious negligence of monarchical France. The 
liberty at which the Dutch aimed in 1787 would have been 
very imperfect, and have even contained within itself the germ 
of its own destruction, by preserving the office of stadtholder. 
But their present freedom, being founded on the sacred and im- 
prescriptible rights of the man and the citizen, rests on a basis 
that cannot be shaken. The new Batavian republic, enlightened 
by experience, can now distinguish its friends from its natural 
enemies. ‘lhe English were not less its foes when they abetted 
the views of the stadtholder in 1787, than they now are in en- 
deavouring to strangle its liberty in the cradle. It has every 
reason tp be assured of the identity of its interests with those of 
the French republic; and this conviction, without doubt, will 
render the union of the two nations as durable as their existence.’ 


M. Caillard is unacquainted with the nature of genuine 
liberty, if he think that the Hollanders are in possession of that 
valuable blessing. ‘They have shaken off the yoke of the stadt- 
holder; but their state is not independent, nor ‘do the people en- 
joy that degree of freedom to which they are entitied, or which 
they were taught by their Gallic friends to expect. 

The French court, after the failure of its schemes in Holland, 
meditated an alliance with the emperor, the king of Spain, and 
the czarina, for the purpose of humbling the pride of Great 
Britain and Prussia. If this league had been concluded, it might 
have had the effect of preserving, for a long period, the tran- 
quillity of Europe. But it was rendered abortive, chicfly by the 
vigilance and activity of the British court; though, indeed, the 
archbishop of Sens, ‘the French prime minister, rather checked 
than promoted it. M.Segur speaks with high approbation of 
this plan of alliance, and condemns the weakness and timidity of 
the Preise, who had not the spirit to carry it into effect. 

Passing ‘lightly over the first operations of the war between 
the ‘Turks cal Russians, our author introduces the romantic 
campaign of the king of Sweden with these remarks. 


* Gustavus III. not satisfied with the celebrity which he had 
acquired by effecting a revolution in his own country, had re- 
peatedly declared that war was necessary to give éc/at to arcign. 
In vain did his uncle, the great Frederic, when he complimented 
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him on the revolution by which he-had augmented his power, 
recommend to him a pacific course,—alleging that he had not 
an army sufficiently numerous to enable him to ‘take a leading 
mh in the affairs of Europe. Gustavus could not reconcile 
imself to repose, and was determined, if possible, to.be a 
conqueror. It was not a resentment of national injuries and 
losses that animated him against Russia she had often intimated 
to the empress that he was ready toform an alliance with her, 
if she would suffe? him to wrest Norway from the hands of the 
Danes ; and he had promised to enter into an indissoluble union 
with France, if that power would assist him in recovering Fin- 
land and Livonia ‘from the Russians. ‘Every alliance was equal 
to him, provided its stipulations wefe of an offensive nature, 
and calculated to give scope to the indulgence of ‘his passions.’ 


He adds, that Gustavus was greatly embarrassed by the difli- 
culty of finding a pretence for a war with Russia; but mage 
even when they meditate injustice, are never at a loss‘ for -pre- 
texts, though their disguises are easily penetrated by the eye of 
discernment. ; 

Though theiaggression of the Swedes alermed the empress, 
she found means to prevent them from obtaining any considera- 
dle advantage, and continued the war with spirit against the 
"Furs. In the mean time the king of Prussia was taking mea- 
sures-for the extension of his territories on the frontier of Po- 
land, though he professed himself a friend to that state, arid 
dissuaded its rulers from accepting the offer of anailiance with 
Russia. At their rejection of this offer Catharine was highly 
incensed ; but the time was not opportune for the display of 
her resentment. She now endeavoured to draw the king of 
France and the emperor into a confederacy ; but Louis was too 
fully occupied in the affairs of his disordered realm, and too 
much alarmed at the state of his finances, to interfere effiica- 
ciously in the turmoils of Europe; and * his ministers,’ says 
M. Ségur, * trembling at the dangers with which they. were 
threatened, were not so clear-sighted or so penettating as to 
perceive that a foreign war was, in those circumstances, the 
only remedy for the evils under which the kingdom laboured.’ 


In some cases a war with.a foreign enemy may prevent intes- 
tine commotion by calling the attention of the people to their 
external danger ; but when, as in the case of France, the con- 
fusien principally arises from financial embarrassments, such a 
war, though it may retard the internal explosion, is more likely 
to increase the difliculties than to remedy the disorders of the 
state. 

‘The author proceeds to discuss the causes of the French re- 
volution, after tracing the government and state of the coun- 
try, from the first establishment of the Franks on the western 
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side of the Rhine. We need not follow him through the whole 
of his course, as it is.a subject with which the major part of 
our readers may be supposed to be well acquainted. It will be 
sufficient to notice occasional passages. 


‘In the reign of Louis XVI.’ he says, ‘ all the ancient in- 
stitutions of the realm were considerably weakened ; and, like 
bodies injured by lightning, they only retained forms more or 
Jess brilliant, which the slightest shock might annihilate or re- 
duce to dust. Every thing seemed to conspire to accelerate a 
decisive crisis. An age of” commerce and philosophy had suc- 
ceeded an age of conquest and of arts. ‘The lessons of the 
‘sages of antiquity, communicated to the public by able transla- 
tors,—the legislative codes of Sparta, Athens, and Rome, il- 
lustrated by enlightened politicians,—the principles of English 
liberty explained and panegyrised by profound investigators,— 
.the contempt with which the barbarous absurdities of supersti- 
tion were treated by celebrated historians,—bold attacks upon 
despotism by men of a dauntless spirit,—and the exposure of 
prejudices of every kind by witty satirists,—had completely 
changed the ideas, character, and language of the nation.’ 


.. These remarks have qa strong foundation; but the change was 
“not so complete or so general as some might be led to imagine 
from these and similar observations. The nobility and clergy, 
who formed a very numerous part of the nation, retained many 
ot their old prejudices, and were little influenced in their hearts 
_by. the new ideas which began to prevail. 
The king’s weakness is mentioned in strong terms: 


* To avoid the shoals which obstructed the freedom of poli- 
‘tical navigation, the exertions of a firm and skilful pilot were 
necessary ; but the unfortunate Louis XVI. who has been 
Stigmatised as a tyrant, though his ruin was solely the conse- 
“quence of his not being a prince of that description, was the 
most unfit of all men to oppose the gathering storm. He was 
‘mild, weak, and pacific: there never was a better man or a 
‘more worthy father of a family: but we may at the same time 
afiirm that there never was a prince less capable of governing 
in times of such difficulty and danger.’ 


Speaking of the mutual reproaches thrown out by French- 
mén of diiferent parties, the author justly observes, that ‘ if 
they would unpose silence on their passions, and think impar- 
tially of past events, they would see that the revolution is 
equally the work of those who complain of it and those who 
boast of it : they have all contributed to it; and, whatever may 
be its final result, they ought to ascribe to each other both its 
misfortunes aid its success.’ 
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- The meeting of the states-general—the disputes between the 
tiers état and the higher classes—the indecision of the king—~ 
and the agitation of the people—are sketched with a spirited 
pencil. A true though not a complete idea is given of the ear- 
lier part of the révolution, the details of which (says this writer) 
belong to other men and to. other times. 
In this state of France, Great Britain, it is said, ‘ flattered 
herself with the hope of being for a long time freed from a 
troublesome rival: upon the ocean, and of executing without oh- 
struction the projects which she had formed against the Spanish 
commerce.’—The scheme alluded to was only for the fair exten- 
sion of our trade in the American seas.—* 'The king of Prussia 
imagined that this revolution, by exciting the hatred of the 
French nation against Marie Antoinette and the house of Aus- 
tria, would produce a dissolution of the alliance of 1756, and 
“would leave his natural enemy without support.’—This prince 
was chiefly intent on his own advantage. If the revolution 
were likely to gratify him in that respect, it was a point of indif- 
ference to him whether it would be beneficial or injurious. to 
other nations. . , 
A proper distinction is made between the early Jacobins and 
their successors. The. first members of the club were far from 
cherishing that turbulent and disorganising spirit which, in the 
progress of the revolution, produced such a complication of 
calamities. , 


._ © This society originally consisted of some deputies who met 
with a view of concerting plans for the defence of liberty. and 
the annoyance of all who opposed its establishment. “he re- 
volutionists, having inveterate prejudices and powerful bodies 
to combat, and being desirous of imparting a greater degree of 
energy to the public mind, more unity to its efforts, and a more 
rapid expansion to ‘the new principles, eagerly encouraged the 
formation of clubs of this kind in different parts of France, 
which maintained a regular correspondence with that of Paris. 
Such were the first objects of the Jacobin club, the founders 
of which had not the least foresight of’ its fatal consequences.” 


Its progress is well known; and the enormities of those de- 
magogues. who at length obtained the chief sway at its meetings 
are lamented and execrated by every friend to justice and huma- 
nity. 

ae for a time the subject. of the French revolution, M. 
Segur adverts to the endeavours of Prussia and Great Britain 
to prolongate the Turkish war,—makes mention of the insi- 
dious alliance 'which the former court concluded with the Po- 
landers in 1790,—draws the character of the empétor Joseph 
with ability,—recounts the progress of the disturbances which 
the indisereet conduct of that prince produced in Brabant, 
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and which the Prussians clandestinely encouraged,—and raises 
the poli of his successor Leopold, wha, destroying the cre- 
dit of Hertzberg, obtained a considerable influence over the 
Prussian monarch. 

Returning to the affairs of France, he with brevity traces the 
tumultuous course of the revolution. Having: represented the 
supposed convention of Piinitz as merely a pF note, tending 
to give the French princes some hopes of aid, he proceeds to 
treat of the danger to which the king was exposed—of the views 
of the different pasties—-ef the conduct of the legislative assem- 
bly —and of the general state of the disordered realm. 

-Hle is of opinion that Leopold was unwilling to enter into a 
war for the support of the royal cause, but merely made prepa- 
rations in the hope of intwnidating the French into a submission 
to:the constitutional authority of their sowereign, and a regard 
for ‘the rights of.other nations. In all probability, however, he 
would have yielded to the instigations of the aristocratic zealots 
if his ‘life had been protracted. “The king of Prussia was more 
decisively bent upon war. ‘fncensed at the invectives of the Ja- 
cobins against kings, he resolved to counteract the'pregress of 
Yemocracy, and he was so sanguine as to think that one eam- 
paign would ‘bring the french to reason. Prince Henry, more 
bagacious than his mephew, considered the proposed war as im- 
politic ; and the duke.of Brunswick, though he afterwards com- 
manded the confederate army, is said to have entertained similar 
sentiments. 
Posterior to a review of the campaign of the allies in 1792, our 
author, énumerates the varjous opinions of the public respecting 
the causes of the rétreat of Frederic William and the duke ot 
Brunswick. He deems it highly improbable thay the French 
procured by bribes the departure of. the invaders; and, with 
regard . to the report that Louis XVI. ‘had urgéd the king of 
Prussia to retires he alleges that the unfortunate monarch, being 
uestioned by Malesherbes on the subject, declared the assertion 
to be false... He concludes that the motives for the retreat were 
of the following nature : 


‘ The. king of Prussia was conyinced ‘that he had-been de- 
ceived ; he; fouyd-that it was notia mere faction, but a netion, 
which opposed hin: he xeflected that it was pessible to conquer 
it, but impossible to reduce it to complete submission ; and that, 
the farther -he should advance, the more he would be exposed to 
the risque of losing all means of xetxeat. He laboured under 
such a scarcity, that (as he informed madame Rictz) he was 
without coffee for three days : and when a kine is in want of 
coffee it may concluded that his troops want breed. A 
contagious disorder made horrible ravages in his army. He had 


season to think that a bloody victery might be imdecisive, and 
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that 2 defeat would leave him without resource, His progress, 
far from calming the minds of the French, had greatly irritated 
them. He wished to restore the nionarehy to its pristine vi- 
gour; but, instead of producing such an effect, he had given 
Fise to a republic. If he should comtinué t6 advange, the prince 
im whose cause he acted would perhaps fall. a view to the fury 
of his enemies. It is probable that Dunidirie? secretly made 
use of this powerful argumené to stop the march of the Pras 
sian monarch.’ 


It is added, that - 


‘ A secret convention appears to have been adjusted, by which 
Frederic William engaged to quit the coalition, #f the French 
would promise not to invade Germaiy; but this treaty was not 
ratified by the executive council.’ , ’ 


The invasion of France hastened the death of the king. ft 
is unnecessary to dwell on the unjust proceedings against the 
deposed monarch: we fully agree with the present writer, that 
policy, as well as equity, demanded the preservation of his 
life. 

In treating of the confederacy which was formed against 
France, M. Segur makes sone remarks om the British govern- 
ment and nation. ‘Three parties, He says, were distinguishable 
m this countrythe tories, the whigs, and the republicans : 
the first were devoted to the conrt, and had greater wealth and 
influence than thé res¢; the whigs, attached to the constitution, 
wished to prevent all extension of the prerogative ; the republi- 
€ans were not very numefows, but were active and turbulent. 
He thinks that Mr. Pitt was insincere when he expressed his 
wish, im the year 1790, for the establishment of liberty in 
France ; and that he only gave way to what seemed then to be 
the general opinion. It not only required, he adds, great ad- 
dress in that minister, but also a concurrence of favourable cir- 
eurmstances, to seduce a free nation, without rendering himself 
wnpopular; into a connivanee at the ruim of the liberties of Po- 
land,—into a sapport of despotic states, against a representative 
government,-and a risque of Protestant lives in the cause of 
the pope and the Catholic religion. Incidental circumstances, 
and the alarm excited by the atrocities of the Jacebins, had a 
much greater effect, we believe, in giving popularity to the cru- 
sade against France than the address or ability of any of the 
members of the British cabinet ; though we do not pretend te 
dispute their pretensions fo those qualities. 

‘The conclusions drawit by M.Segur from the oe: statc- 
inents, relative to the conduct of France and Great Britain, are 
these : 


* That the convention, being destitute of finances and a navy, 
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and dreading an additional enemy, was sincerely desirous of a 
continuance of peace with England, though its principles, its 
acts, and the harangues of its orators, threatened a bones 


hostility to all governments; and that the English cabinet, 
which had less reason than any other court to’ dread the propa- 
gation of jacobinism, in a country where the laws are just, the 
people happy, and the government strong, after having witnessed 
the revolution with seeming indifference while it weakened the 
exertions of the French, determined upon attacking them as 
soon as it appeared to have given them sufficient energy to pro- 
secute a career of conquest.’ 


The campaign of the year 1793 is well sketched; and the 
contests of factions at Paris are justly described. The ill suc- 
cess of the allies in that year concurred with other causes to de- 
tach the king of Prussia from the confederacy. ‘The exhaustion 
of his finances,—the fear of a diffusion of the revolutionary spi- 
rit of the French among his troops and in his kingdom,—the de- 
sire of interfering more effectually in the concerns of Poland,— 
an inardinate love of pleasure,—and a remarkable versatility of 
character,—combined to influence him on this occasion. 

‘The distractions and miseries of Poland, and the ruin of the 
independence of that state, are related with those sentiments of 
indignation which the conduct of its oppressors must excite in 
every feeling heart; and a just comparison is drawn between the 
arbitrary violence of the French republicans and the rapacious 
ambition of those sovereigns who, while their honour and inter- 
est required them to support, by equity and moderation, the 
declining cause of monarchy, imitated a system which they pro- 
fessed to reprobate. 

The reduction of Holland by the French, and the formation 
of .a new republic in the United Provinces, are too concisely 
treated; and, indeed, in this part of the work, the writer seems 
to betray an eagerness for the termination of his. labour. 

He blames the British minister for not having endeavoured ta 
put an end to the war when opportunities of pacification offered 
themselves; and ridicules the repeated allegations of the insecu- 
rity of a peace which might be concluded with the French re- 
public. He commends the king of Spain for having acted ra- 
ther as a monarch than merely as a prince of the house of Bour- 
bon, and preferred his country to his family, in withdrawing him- 
self from the coalition. Of the king of Prussia he observes, that, 


‘ —abandoning the stadtholder, and relinquishing his posses- 
sions on the left bank of the Rhine, he hoped to render his repose 
honourable, by securing the tranquillity of the north of Ger- 
many, and reserving to himself the office of mediator. It can- 
not, we think, be denied, that this plan, which divided the em- 
pire, and in a manner subjected one half of it to his sway, bore 
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the marks of address and policy ; and, if it had been, like the 
neutrality of his successor, the effect of firm and constant wis- 
dom, it would have been attended with uniform praise : but, as 
he had once been the leader of the coalition,—had been the most 
eager of all the princes of Europe to undertake the war, and - 
most unwilling to listen to the arguments and expostulations of 
those ministers who were inclined to peace,—his versatility and _ 
defection entailed upon him just reproaches from the princes 
with whom ‘he had acted in times of prosperity, and whom he 
abandoned on the approach of adverse.fortune. Swedes,.Rus- 
sians, Polanders, ‘lurks, Brabancons, Austrians, Hollanders, 
English, and French, had seen him by turns support and op- 
pose them, animate and desert.them ; and this conduct, which 
deprived him of the respect of the world, occasioned him to be 
considered as the most feeble of monarchs, the least useful of 
allies, the most deceitful of pretended friends, and the least 
dangerous of open enemies.’ . 


During the two last years of his reign he might almost be said 
to have disappeared from the’political scene of Europe. He died 
of an hydropic disorder which his intemperate and voluptuous 
life had either produced or aggravated, regretted by his family 
and by some friends who had a due sense of his kindness, but 
not leaving any memorial of fame or glory. 

The work which we have thus reviewed is recommended to 
historical readers by the ability which its author has displayed, 
by the varied information which presents itself, by the general 
authenticity of the narrative, by propriety of reflexion and re- 
mark, and by a degree of impartiality exceeding that which 
usually appears in the histories of recent times. ‘The account 
of the French revolution, we may obserye, is the best sketch 
we have seen of that stupendous event, and of its memora- 
ble consequences; and particular praise is also due to the narra- 
tive of the affairs of Poland. Many state-papers and documents 
are annexed to each of the volumes ; and the work amply me- 
rits a correct and spirited transfusion into our own language. 
A translation of it, indeed, has been lately published ; but it 
has not yet fallen under our notice or inspection, 
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Art. VII.—Tableau de la Grande Bretagne, de I Irlande, et des 
Possessions Angloises dans les quatres Parites du Monde, Pa 
ris. 1800. 

Description of Great Britain, Ireland, and the English Posses- 
sions in the four Quarters of the World. 4 Vols. 8vo.  Im- 


ported by De Bofte. 


"THE writer of this. work is well qualified, both by his tra- 
yels in our own country, and the accuracy of his researches ° 
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into! every: ‘thing relating. to. British mamners; customs, laws, 
constitution, manufactures, and trade, for the task which he 
has uadertaken; and natives, as well as- foreigners,. may:be 
equally instructed and entertained by his communications. In 
a work of such magnitude some errors are to be expected ; but, 
im the present instance, they do not occur frequently, and an 
English author would scarcely be freer from defects. The preju- 
dices also of the present contest between the two countries do 
not pollute these volumes; the writer can see merit in many 
of our cstablishments, can applaud the excellencies of our con- 
stitution, can poit out its imperfections, can appreciate the 
value of liberty, and indicate. the sources of corruption. Many 
of his-remarks on our laws and customs may be peculiarly ser- 
vieeable to. the English reader; for we are all but indifferent 
judges in our own cause, and daily use reconciles us to a va- 
riety of institutions which strike an enlightened foreigner with 
both astonishment and aversion. 

On the mere description of places, it is needless to:make our 
remarks, as they, are common to books of travels and geogra- 
phy. ‘The author’s observations are of more importance, and 


_ they appear in every page to be the result of examination and . 


reflection. Thus, in describing Bath, he gives us the usual 
icture of that place; but an Englishman, who has. never tra- 
velled, would probably not have noticed in it a custom which 
is indeed peculiar to chi country. 


* Nodisputes are here known except some trifling ones. about 
places at a ball, where every one stands up according to rank, a 
thing as ridiculous as it is troublesome” 


This source of contest arises from the greater equality that 
obtains in this island, compared with other countries. Birth 
makes so marked a distinction abroad, that the persons en- 
joving that privilege do not require the puny honours of a 

all to show their’ pre-eminence; and we remember having 
once noticed a danec, in which the prince of the country stood 
third couple, and in which those above him were without 
birth, while countesses and baronesses took their places in- 
discriminately at the top or bottom of the party: a foreigner 
therefore cannot but regard this English custom as a very 
troublesome one; and, indeed, it often gives a sombre hue to 
our merriment at the commencement ;-and we have the re- 
collection of one country ball that was particularly affected by 
it. The patron was'a neighbouring peer, who had five daugh- 
ters. These ladies occupied the first stations, called the dances 
in turn, and, not being im the habit of visiting London, danced 
over and over again the sams routine, to the perpetual lassitude 
of the entire company. ? : 
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The author has carefully studiedour universities, and-we wislt 
we could contradict the following: remark: 


‘ They, enjoy,’ says he,,* so much comfort, with such security, 
for the Rl that their zeal is. deadened, and the efforts which: 
they. might otherwise be disposed to make, for the reputation 
of the university, are lost.’ In this remark: he immediately 
adverts to Oxford, ‘ a place,’ he observes, ‘ which*is exceed- 
ingly quiet, unless: when the young nien get’ drunk, and be- 
come riotous, as it sometimes happens. ‘They’ drink here a 
great deal, ride a great deal, and make their arrangements 
tO pass as. little time atthe university as possible; and, in 
eneraj, the taste for pleasure and expence is superior to that 
or study, Besides,.a young, man, it is said, can hardly live 
decently under less than a hundred.a year.’ He must be a hard 
student indéed whe lives for that sum. At Cambridge a similar 
observation occurs. ‘They drink a great deal here in-general,, 
and appear to be very idlé. The professors, who are little 
known by any literary works, make very feeble attempts to ex- 
cite the emulation of their pupils ; saeewsy degree coriferred 
on the uniyersity is obtained by time.’ 


It is evident! that our traveller was: not’ at Cambridze in: Ja- 
nuary, and'that he did°not visit the Sophs’ seliools, for there 
is no part of the world*in which’ students. are so anxious not 
te-disgrace themselves, and where so great emulation is ex- 
cited. 

‘The representation of the people in parliament’ is‘the great 
object which: strikes the attention of every forcigner; but his 
presence at a general election is sure to destroy all’ elogies 
which he has been accustomed to bestow on the excellence of 
our constitution. After enumerating our laws for maintain- 
ing freedom of elections, he speaks too lamentable a truth. 


‘ These laws do not:preyent, however, the employment in 
elections of every possible method of corruption, legal or il- 
legal. ‘They are almost every where carried on with the most 
disgusting outrages—by drunkenness, debauchery, and mean- 
ness. Every candidate, whem it serves: his interest, solicits by 
himself or his wife, or his sisters or his daughters, whom he 
exposes among the electors, to the utmost brutality. He ap- 
pears, accompanied: with music, at the head: of his partisans, 
drest with ribbands, whom he makes drunk at the alehouses 
near the place of: election, so that thiey are carried, sometimes 
dead drunk, to the hustings. How could: these elections have 
been the ruin of- the most powerful families, and the greatest 
proprietors, if they had not flung away their money by hand- 
fuls! England is filled with families ruined by this extrava- 
gance. One election, in which he failed notwithstanding, is 
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supposed to have cost a noble duke 50,000/. The expence of 
Mr. Fox’s, to his party, is prodigious, as may be collected from 
that only of the scrutiny. I was told at Norwich that the elec- 
tion there costs each of the candidates 6,o00/. ; and I have heard 
it often asserted, that Old Sarum, a mere mound of earth, 
might produce to the proprietor five or six thousand pounds 
sterling at each election,’ 


After enumerating these too well-known instances of cor- 
ruption, he adds, 


‘ It is useless to collect farther examples; no one disputes 
now that this sort of corruption is general; formerly, the en- 
trance into parliament was considered as a troublesome and ex- 
pensive office, though part was defrayed by the constituents. 
What then is the object of those who ‘fling away so much 
money for this office, when it does not produce a single far- 
thing? Some may wish to display talents worthy of public 
esteem ; others may beled thither by the true love of their 
country ; but a great many, it is generally allowed, endeavour 
to sell, as soon as possible, their votes to the minister, to ob- 
tain an indemnification for the expences of their election, or 
pensions and places for themselves or their dependants. Many, 
too, support the opposition with the hope of its future triumph 
and a future place, or to enhance their price with the court, 
which thus, always sure of a majority, governs the nation as 
it pleases. Hence corruption, being almost universal in Eng- 
land, takes no pains to hide itself, and appears with open front. 
Every thing has its price, said sir Robert Walpole; and you 
are often obliged to bribe members of parliament to vote ac- 
cording to their conscience.’ 


On the power of the crown our foreigner seems to have ac- 
quired some very just ideas. 


‘ From the restrictions laid within the last century on the 
authority of the king, which seem to leave him only the en- 
signs of royalty, he would, without the civil list, be in a con- 
stant state of dependence on his parliament. Secured for his 
life, and providing abundantly for the support of his royal dig- 
nity, and the expences of administration, it has established his 
constitutional independence, and seems to fix that balance of 
power which the English consider as the safeguard of their li- 
berty, and which was the principal object of the changes made 
in the constitution in the last century: but the immense in- 
crease in the national debt and in taxes, the vast possessions 
acquired in the East Indies, the increase of the forces by sea and 
Jand, the disposal of an enormous quantity of employments, 
for the most part very lucrative, have inclined again the balance 
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to his side. _ Add to this the receipt of all the revenues of 
the state, the command of a disciplined army, and it will be 
seen how the power of the crown, so often restrained, is aug- 
mented by the force of events, and may become dangerous in 
the hands of an ambitious prince. 

“ Indeed, if this power were used in an open attack on the 
constitution, the whole nation would rally against it; but such 
violent methods are unnecessary, the numerous employments 
at its disposal, the civil list, even the debts contracted by it 
and increased to purchase on octasion the means for it to pay 
them, assure to it a majority in parliament: and the avidity of 
one part of the nation, which offers itself to ministerial corrup- 
tion; the fear of another, lest some shock should derange the 
regular payment of their interest in the national debt, which 
makes a portion, more or less considerable, of their incomes; 
the indifference of the people for every thing which does not 
immediately affect them ; the inability of the efforts of parlia- 
mentary opposition, when it is not supported by a strong na- 
tional opposition; all these things leave to the crown the faci- 
lity of silently undermining that constitution, the idol of the 
English, which, like the idols of the gods, is neglected in the 
moment of ease and tranquillity.’ 


Venality is affirmed to be a particular and distinguishing 
feature of the English nation, and is proved by the union of 
the highest and lowest employments in the same person, such, 
as those of duke and comptroller of the customs, and the like, 
of which the mstances are too numerous. 


* These employments, it is true, are exercised by deputies ; 
but such an abuse does not correct the faults of this capricious: 
union of opposite titles, which contrast pride and meanness, 
ppulence and want, independence and servility.’ 


On the state of religion in this country, which is preceded 
by an abridgement of the thirty-nine articles, we have the fol- 
lowing remark : 


* Reason may here contemplate a very extraordinary sight— 
a great nation, wise, industrious, laborious, enlightened, phi- 
losophical, for it deserves this appellation, which allows of no 
kind of religious. persecution, and where all sorts of religious 
errors, all the follies of a disturbed imagination, are propa- 
gated with inconceivable rapidity ; where enthusiasm is com- 
bined with reflexion, and prejudice with information. ‘The 
internal tranquillity maintained in the midst of such a diversity 
of sects, of religious rites and doctrines, clearly proves that, 
whatever two may be, ten different religions are not at all dan- 
gerous in a state.’ 


The writer’s remarks on the manners of this country, little 
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flattering as they are, discover no small degree of reflexion, 
and an intimate knowledge of our customs, to be obtained only 
by. a considerable residence amongst us. After describing the 
usual methods of passing our time, whether in business oF 
what is called pleasure, he represents us as: being ever wrapped 
up in our own contemplations. 


© Whether at home or abroad, in sorrow and disappoint- 
ment, or in the midst of joy and pleasure, every individual. in 
England is inveloped in gloom, reserve, and taciturnity. This 
miode of existence is, however, less the effect of education and 
social institutions than of constitution and climate ; since, éx- 
cepting young ladies of rank or great wealth, the education of 
all is public. Even in companies, united by the greatest degree 
of intimacy, 4 tone of reserve and stiffness, and a kirid of 
etiquette, perpetually prevail. When a ball is given, it is sure 
to be deficient in that which alone constitutes the charm of 
a dance—grace and gaiety.’ ' 


But if the stiffness of our manners in adults he disgusting to 
the foreigner, he does justice to the ease of liberty and happi- 
ness which young children: enjoy. An Englishman is not con- 
scious of the truth of his description of our females, when they 


enter into life. 


‘ Shut up for a long time in the interior of a family, which 
offers them but few objects for dissipation, ennwt soo prepon- 
derates, and their general course of reading the Bible and no« 
vels forms a romantic and melancholy character, and gives 
them an’ air of langucr and softness, which suits. their figure, 
and inspires more attachment than. passion.’ 


A singularity in ourcountry could not escape so accurate an ob- 
server. * ‘he middle classes read a good deal, every one runs over 
the newspapers, and these papers talk of every thing. Neeessity, 
interest, emulation, oblige men of business, merchants, artists, t@ 
collect all the knowledge which can give them. the superiority 
over their rivals. Besides, thanks to the public schools established 
ia every town, (he should. have said many) ‘ from the care 
which the people themselves take of the early education of 
their children, every body, countryman or not, can read 
and write.’ To this passion for literature is-added another pas- 
sion not less common. ‘ There is no country in the world 
where the value of money is better understood, where they 
have fewer scruples in offering er receiving it, and where per- 
sons, pressed by want, or urged by their passions, have so 
general, and apparently so natural, a tendency, to debase 
themselves, and to be bribed. Poverty, on the other hand, is 
despised.in proportion to the estimation in which riches are 
held ;. and a foreign minister, who had been for a long time in 
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England, desoribed perfectly well the sentimept-which it inspired 
in a conversation with another minister just arrived : Every 
where else,’ says he, ‘ poverty is a fault ;—here it is a crime.’ 


The prevailing feature in our character is, it seems, pride, 
“which is found in every. age, and in.every class of saciety.: tlic 
child derives it from ‘his family, increases it in the public 
schools, and adds to his stock afterwards in every statien of 
life, in travelling, in clubs, at the playhouse, and parliamentary 
debates. The English believe themselves the first nation in the 
world, the only one that is fre¢, ingenious, powerful, generous, 
and capable of great actions. ‘They think nothing good but 
what is in their own country, «despise every thing not belonging 
to themselves, and have a little respect for France only, @ Hi 
power they. dread, and whose ,government (this was ‘before the 
revolution) they held in constant ridicule. ‘They despise the 
Scotch, notwithstanding the progress made by them in the arts 
and sciences, seeks se are poor, and come to seek their 
fortunes in England; ‘they despise still more the Irish, to whom 
they impute, besides .poyerty, a base and grovélling spirit, 
‘which cannot be redeemed by any quality. Courageous and 
haughty, they esteem all other.nations slaves, without energy, 
without information. This pride, these pretensions to supe- 
riority, which they do net. endeayour to conceal from foreign. 
ers, has not a little contributed, by exciting their courage and 
industry, to,the success and prosperity of England. Hence, 
undoubtedly, its philosophers and writers haye been restrained 
from shomwing .its absurdity; and newspapers, dramatic au- 
thors, parliamentary spe2kers, combine, on the, contrary, in 
nourishing such jofty sentiments, in drawing off the attention 
of the people from these misfortunes, and fixing it only oy 
their successes.’ 


We haye selected the points in which we are stated to pre- 
sent not the ‘most faveurable' aspect to a foreigner, rather than 
those for which he can extol us; but, on the picture, ‘as given 
at large, we ¢afnot, on the whole, ind any reasonto be dis- 
pleased. “On our revenues of expenditure he ‘has ¢xhausted 
aH the information our writers can communicate to ‘him; and 
the documents on these subjects, On imports and exports, 
&c. form a considerable portion of the work. The Preneh, 
who are in any degree educated, pay a greater attention ‘to ‘this 
branch of knowledge than ourselves, and, being less attacheé-to 
what we cali a classical education, numbers apply to the 
study of these documents, and‘acquire a far greater ‘insight 
into our ‘statistics than would satisfy the chief of-eur pariie- 
mentary speakers, or men in public life. Hence these ve 
jumes will be very much studied in France ; and ifthey could be 
reducedto a fourth part of their present bulk, by the rejeetion 
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of matter generally known in England, a translation of ¢fit 
abridgement would be an acceptable present to the public. 








Arr. VIIL—Vita Davidis Rhunkenii : Auctore Daniel Whytten- 
bachic. 8vo. Leyden. 


RHUNKENIUS could not have a more able biographer 
than his successor, Whyttenbach :—but if it required a congeni- 
ality of soul, to relate the events of a life, or to delineate the 
traits of a character, perhaps Whyttenbach should not have 
been chosen for the task, since they are only similar in their 
studies, and in the success with which they pursued them. 
Rhunkenius was not the mdst modest of men, nor did he ‘ bear 


his faculties meckly,’ but was fully conscious of his own dig- 
nity and importance, of which we shall copy one or two in- 


stances. Whyttenbach, on the contrary, is constantly modest, 
and diffident ; and tells us very early (p. 3) ‘ me natura in medic- 
cribus esse hominibus voluit.’ 

Rhunkenius was born at Stolp in Pomeranian Prussia, 
in 1723, and commenced his classical career at Schlaff, 


‘whence he removed to Konigsburg, where he found Emanuel 
‘Kant, whose philological system has lately engaged so much 


the attention of Europe. From fellow students they soon 
became friends. From Konigsburg he removed to Gottingen, 


Greek. Some time after this period he was at Witteburg, 


“where he formed an acquaintance with professors Ritter and 
‘Berger. With them he remained two years ; and his first public 


attempt was in this place: it was a thesis De Galla Placidia 


“Augusta, daughter of Theodosius, and the celebrated sister of 


Arcadius and Honorius. Ernesti, who spent some tifhe at 


.Witteburg, engaged Rhunkenius to go to Leyden, to complete 


his knowledge of ancient literature in the school of. Hemster- 


-hwis. He had already relinquished the study of theology, for 
-which he.was originally intended ; but, with difficulty, . per- 
‘suaded his parents to permit.his journey to Leyden. He ar- 
ived here with recommendations to many of the learned, but 
he had none to Hemsterhuis; for such, however, he had no 
occasion. ‘* He had only to present himself; Hémsterhuis 


immediately perceived his value, and received him very -gra- 
ciously.’ 

We need not pursue the biographer in his account of Hem- 
sterhuis’s method. It was that of Joseph Scaliger, followed 


-by Casaubon and Salmasius, and adopted by Schultens, in his 


lectures on the Oriental languages. He persevered in his studies 
with avidity, mixing however occasionally in the world, and 


accompanying the learned theologist Alberti in his yisit to the 
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‘Spa in 1750. This was between’the periods of the publication 
of his two critical epistles, the one on the hymns attributed to 
Homer; and on Hesiod; and the other: on Callimachus and 
Apollonius Rhodius. Hemsterhuis wished to attach Rhunke- 
nius to Holland; and to give him an additional chance of em- 
ployment, urged him to continue the study of the law, so suc- . 
cessfully began under Ritter. With this he complied, and 
published in 1752 a translation of some works of ‘Thalelzus, 
Theodorus, and Stephanus, celebrated lawyers in the time of 
Justinian ; and of Cyrillus, a lawyer of a somewhat later pe- 
-riod. These works he found in ‘a MS. «in the university of 
Leyden. : 

‘The publication of the Vocabulary of the Platonic Philosophy 
by the sophist Timzus, gave occasion, according to the bio. 
grapher, to a laudable emulation in the French and English phi- 
losophers, who endeavoured to unravel the mysteries of that 
philosophy, and apply it to modern science. In 1755. he went 
to Paris, where he was kindly received by Caperomer, then 
keeper of the king’s library, and formed an acquaintance with 
Dr. S. Musgrave and Mr. T. Tyrwhit, who was there. for the 
purpose of examining some of the MSS. particularly those of 
Euripides. He meant to have gone to Spain also, but was re- 
called by Hemsterhuis, who wanted his assistance, as lecturer 
in the Greek language. He obeyed with reluctance, as he ra- 
ther wished for the chair of Oudendorp—but he still obeyed ; 
and, in 1757, on taking possession of his office, read an excel- 
lent discourse, ‘ De Grecia Artium et Doctrinarum Inven- 
trice.’ 

At this period Rhunkenius made himself useful to Ernesti, 
in his edition of Callimachus. He would not stoop to ask that 
‘assistance which Valckenaer could have so well given; as Ges- 
ner, on a future occasion (the publication of the Fragments 
of Orpheus) would not condescend to ask the assistance of 
Rhunkenius. 

In -1761 Rhunkenius succeeded Oudendorp in the profes- 
sorship of history and eloquence, pronouncing an oration De 
Doctore Umbratico. The younger Burman and Schrader 
could not pardon the preference thus given to a stranger; but 
the appointment is defended with zeal, perhaps with a fellow- 
feeling, by Whyttenbach, who is from Berne. 

About a year afterwards Rhunkenius was offered the chair 
of Gesner, Ge the university of Gottingen, which he refused, 
recommending Heyne, who was chosen. In the year 1764 he 
married a beautiful Italian lady, who, about six years afterwards, 
lost her speech and her sight by an attack of apopiexy. She 
had two charming daughters, one of whom is since blind. In 
this distressed situation his widow is still alive. 

Rhunkenjus, who, before his marriage, seems not to have lived 
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| dn rthe most regular-exemplary manner, -pursued afterwards his 
amusement of :hunting, ‘stilldived in society, but found time, 
motwithstanding his amusements, and ‘the numerous-avocations 
of :his professorship, to complete the edition of Hesychius 
begun by Alberti, to which he ailded a valuable appendix, and 
to -pursye -his projected editions of Rutilius Lupus, Velleius 
(Paterculus, and :Cornelius Nepos. 

In 11766 Hemsterhuis died, aud was:honoured :by an Eloge 
from ‘Rhunkenius, who published, ,in 1767, ‘his editien. of -Ru- 
tilius Lupus, to whom his Critical History of Greek Qrators is 
prefixed. This shistory is an admirable-composition : ‘but what 
will appear singular is, that Rhunkenius, in his preparations 
for this edition, unexpectedly discovered ,afragment of a Trea- 
tise on Qratory by <Longinus, concealed »under :the name of 
Apsine, in -Aldus’s Collection of the [Rhetores 'Greeci, 

In 1769 Whyttenbach’s connexion with ‘Rhunkenius com- 
menced. He was ‘known to chim »by; his Epistola Critica in 
Julianum, Eunapium, -et Aristenetum. In 1770 the ibiogra- 
pher came to Leyden; and weshall copyihis account of the im- 
ptession which these great men made onchim. Jt will proha- 
bly be more generally intélligible in English. : 

“ I had known in:other countries, professors who, with their 
disciples and unlearned persons, :and. often with thase of equal 
or superior learning, affected an appearance.of gravity, anil of 
a‘kind of recondite wisdom. Suchomen I could -mever-endures 
yet Ithought, if this behaviour were tobe tolerated, it shouldihe 
inthe two Leyden professors. 1 wilbtolerate it ; andifthey cons 
duct themselves inthis manner, will allow that they are assuming 
adignity:to:which their merits entitle them :'but I found/ nothing 
of this:kind m ‘their manners—no ‘superciliousness, .no ‘reserve, 
nothing ;but/what .was -sincere, simple, and modest, »without 
pretending to:any superiority—a:manner which will :be univer- 
sally ‘known and (practised -by:thase who have sought for the 
fruit of true wisdom in the writings of the ancients.’ We shall 
only add, that our biographer ‘quitted Leyden ‘two years after- 
wards, ‘having ‘been appointed to the»chair of philosophy and 
belles ‘lettres:at Amsterdam:at the age of twenty-eight. 

The desire of obliging Ernesti turned the attention ef :Rhun- 
kenius: to the Memorabilia-of Xenophon; and the-wishes:of Mfr. 
Toup led him to examine, more particularly, Lomginus’s Trea 
tise on‘the-Sublime. 
> In.1772, ‘rising above his domestic ‘misfortunes, he pursued 
his new edition of Velleius Paterculus. He prepared also a:se+ 
cond ‘edition of ‘the Epistoke Critics ‘et ‘Fimseus, as avell ias.a 
collection of Scholia on’Plato, which have appeared-very kately. 
The year before Ire lad succeeded Gronovius as librarian :to 
the university’s library at keyden. - In 1776 he published, in-the 
form of a thesis, under the name.of .one of his :pupils, .an ex- 
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cellent little tract De Vita et Scriptis Longini. Toup, who 
published his edition of Longinus in 1778, prefixed this tract to 
it, and was obliged to Rhunkenius for more than twenty pages 
of notes, and:the collection of the Codex Vossianus in the li- 
brary at Leyden. Youp’s gratitude is not spoken of with respect 
by the biographer, for he never sent a single copy of his works 
to Rhunkenius; but Oudendorp was more thankful for his 
services in the publication of a posthumous work of his father, 
on Frontinus’s Strategemate. 

His Velleius Paterculus, which Whyttenbach calls his Opus 
Palmarium, appeared in 17793 and in 1780 Homer’s (reputed) 
Hymn to Ceres, formerly noticed at some length in our journal. 
He was anxious to publish a new edition of Plato; but a desire 
of rendering it more perfect than even his learning and dili- 
gence could effect, delayed: it, and he confined himself to a 
work, consisting of three parts, the first of which was a new 
and greatly enlarged edition of the Vocabulary of Timzus; 
the second, Scholia on Plato, from the libraries of Florence, 
Venice, and Vienna; the third, various readings and correc- 
tions, under the title of Miscellanea Platonica. ‘The two first 
parts are printed, and a single sheet only of the third. The 
rest is not even written, but is scattered in the collections of 
Rhunkenius, and may be collected perhaps by Whyttenbach. 

Valckenaer died in 1785, and Rhunkenius attempted to in- 
duce Whyttenbach to accept his chair; but the latter was 
firmly established at Amsterdam, and unwilling to quit it, so 
that Luzoc was in reality his successor. Rhunkenius enriched 
the library this year with the MSS of Gronovius, his son and 

randson. In 1786 he published the first part of Apuleius, 
which had been prepared by Oudendorp; and about this time 
Sweighhauser received assistance from him, for his edition of 
Polybius, as he had already done for his Appian. He induced 
also the master of the High School, Henry Harra, to publish an 
inedited Greek lexicon, that of Phrynicus Arabius. 

In 1789, Rhunkenius published a new edition of his Timzus, 
and of his Eloge on Hemsterhuis. He collected also and 
published the works of Marc-Anthony Murat, in five volumes 
octavo. ‘The biographer has forgotten to mention, that he paid 
much attention to an edition of Celsus ‘ ex Recensione Tragz,’ 
and prefixed a preface. In 1792 and 1793 he was chiefly en- 
gaged with the Scholiast of Plato, with a new cdition of Vel- 
leius, and even assisted the new edition of the Dictionary of 
Scheller, by adapting itto the use of students. For this work 
only he received a pecuniary retribution—and what a retribu- 
tion !—7o florins. 

The loss of friends, the misfortunes of the Batavian republic, 
with an attack of the gout, weakened both his body and mind, 
which were relieved a little by the pleasure he felt at the de« 
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dication of Homer by Wolf. He did not, however, coincide 
with Wolf in opinion, that the reputed works of Homer were 
written by different authors, who were not even cotemporaries. 
On the 14th of May, 1798, he sunk into a stupor, which, after 
two days, terminated in death, 

The character of Rhunkenius is drawn at some length. His 
knowledge and his learning are unquestioned. In other respects 
he was lively, cheerful, and gay, almost to criminal indifference, 
but he knew his own value and consequence. He said once to 
Villoison, ‘ Why did not you come to Leyden to attend Valcke- 
naer and me.’ He once showed, with pride, a chest of MSS 
of Joseph Scaliger to a Swede called Biornsthall.—* Ah!’ said 
Biornsthall, ‘this is a man who wants judgement,’ alluding to 
his epitaph, but playing a little too severely on the equivoque. 
Rhunkenius. grew angry, and replied with warmth, ‘ Begone 
with your ignorance’—‘ aufer je hinc cum tuo stupore’ A Ger- 
man professor, to whom he showed the same collection, ob- 
served, ‘ We now write in Germany in our own language, 
and cannot comprehend the obstinacy of those who continue 
to write in Latin.’ ‘ Professor,’ replied Rhunkenius, ‘look then 
fora library of German books,’ refusing to show him any thing 
more. : 

Whyttenbach has not forgotten to record the posthumous 
honours paid to him, and the pension granted to his widow 
and daughters. On taking possession of Rhunkenius’s chair, 
on the 4th of May last, Whyttenbach delivered a discourse on 
the carly age of Rhunkenius, proposed as an example to the 
Batavian’youth engaged in the study of belles lettres, 
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Art. 1X.—Du Commerce Maritime, de son Influence sur la Ri- 
chesse et la Force des Etats, demontré par 1 Histoire des Nations 
anciennes et modernes ; Situation actuelle des Puissances del? Fue 
rope, considérées dans leurs Rapports avec la France et P Angle- 

terre; Reflexions sur PArmément en Course, sa Législation et 
ses Avantages. Par Xavier Audouin. Paris. 1800. 


Maritime Commerce,—its Influence on the Wealth and Power of 
States, proved from the History of anctent and madern Nations: 
the present Situation of the Powers of Europe with respect to 
France and England: Reflexions on Privateering, its Regula- 
tions and Advantages. By Xavier Audouin. 2 Vols. 8vo. Im- 
ported by De Boffe. 


XAVIER Audouin is a true Frenchman. He sees nothing 
in the world but France, before which every thing in the world 
must bend. The Frenchman has every virtue, and the Eng- 
lishman is weighed down by his vices. England has too much 
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commerce, and every state is to be excited against her, France 
is, in consequence, to be made commercial, and become as 
formidable upon sea as upon land. That this is feasible, citizen 
Audouin proves ‘by his history of the naval prowess of his 
country, in which every little adventurer is named—every com- 
bat in which the French had the advantage,—and all our vic- 
tories are very judiciously kept in the back ground. Our he- 
roes are scarcely enumerated; and, on reading the work, a 
stranger to the two countries would be inclined to exclaun— 
If you Frenchmen are, as it appears from. your own account, 
ouch expert seamen, such valiant heroes, why, in every war, 
do so many of your ships find their way into the ports of Bri- 
tain ?—It is strange that men writing in their closets will in- 
dulge in such nonsense, unpardonable even in the heat of our 
own parliamentary debates. Men must be prejudiced beyond 
measure who can pay the least attention to this gasconade; and 
the vain boaster, does not cénsider, that, by ascribing a little 
more merit to his adversary, the ignominy of defeat would be 
diminished. 

Totally devoid of impartiality when the name of Englana 
comes across his pen, he is alive to every insinuation that might 
in return be thrown out against his own country. The horrible 
cruelties by which it has been disgraced he imputes to their 
proper cause; and asserts, that ‘ to maintain that the achieve- 
ments of the Augustan age were not the produce of the Roman 
republic would be as absurd as to pretend that the crimes com- 
mitted at the origin of the French republic were not the dis- 
graceful relics of the French monarchy.’ Crimes and virtues are 
too often attributed to nations, when, in fact, very few indivi- 
duals are entitled to the merit or demerit attached to them ;—but 
how ridiculous appears our author’s effort to gloss over the ac- 
tion at Aboukir. Hear this Frenchman’s fanfaronade. ‘ This 
victory at Aboukir, the fruit of corruption, what is there in it 
which can excite envy ? Conquered from an excess of loyalty, 
are we not greater than our conquerors?” ‘This excess of loy- 
alty consisted in their treating Naples and Sicily as friends of 
the republic ; yet Naples and Sicily gave an asylum to Nelson.’ 

But our author is as great in eloquence as in argument. After 
his efforts to excite the nations of Europe against England, he 
thus apostrophises with the same design the grand-signor 
Selim :—‘ If thou are not driven headlong by irresistible fate, 
resist England; whilst it is time, oppose the force by which thou 
must otherwise be crushed. ‘hy soul is noble; thou art wor- 
thy to tread the ground which supported the heroes of ancient 
Greece. ‘Turn thyself to thy southern states in Europe, look 
on Thessaly and Macedonia—Macedonia, where Alexander was 
born! Contemplate the Valley of Tempe, and the mountains 
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of Olympus, Delphos, Parnassus, Helicon—the springs of Par- 
nassus and Cythera, where lovers vowed to each other eternal 
_affection! Dost thou not remember Athens, where so many 
illustrious men resided—Thebes defended by Epaminondas ? 
Traverse the plains signalised by the valour of the Romans! 
See there, Pharsalia! see where was fought the battle of 
Actium! Farther on, the Greeks celebrated the Olympic 

ames. ‘Thou canst not make one step without treading on the 
ashes of heroes—every thing in these places recals to memory 
their glory and their triumphs’—To the memory of a school- 

-boy, or one educated in our grammart-schools. ‘The pious 
musselman laughs, and with reason, at the idle tales of the Cy- 
prian goddess and the nonsense of the Muses of Parnassus; the 
remains of Athens and ‘Thebes only excite his contempt for the 
‘nation which could not defend them ; and the heroes whose 
achievements he delights in recounting*traversed at the head of 
armies the extensive plains of “Tartary; and the chiefs of 
Greece, whose exploits are fit subjects for our school declama- 
tions, excite in his mind little or no interest. 

But if sultan Selim might with some degree of propriety be 
apostrophised, we must confess our surprise that Scotland should 
be encouraged to turn her back upon us, and to seize the happy 
moment for freeing herself from an odious supremacy, from a 
debasing yoke. ‘ To the wars of the Stuarts have succeeded the 
tyranny of the English—to so many ills liberty will hereafter suc- 
ceed. Scotland will one day declare her independerce.’ He 

‘might just as well have said—England one day will declare its 
independence. Can the French suppose a single inhabitant of 
this island to be so absurd, when he sees France so eager to 
unite.in one bond of union all its ancient provinces, as to wish 
for a separation which must be injurious to both parties ? 

Preposterous as the greater part of this work is, little as the. 

_matter in it corresponds with its ttle, we could almost wish to se 
it translated into English, that those of our writers who ar 
every day endeavouring to excite the basest passions against the 
French nation might see themselves outdone by a Frenchman in 
malignity. Their workg, in returm, should be translated into 
French ; and thus the two nations, by comparing together the 
scurrility of such kind of writers, would cease to be influenced 
by these unworthy instruments, and learn to entertain a higher 

respect for each other, as we!l as for human nature, 
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Ant. X.—Traité des Maladies Vénériennes. Par André Vacca 
Berlinghieri, M. D. et Professeur d’ Anatoinie 2 Pise. Pubiié par 
P. P. Alyon, de la Societé de Medicine. -Paris. 1800. 

Treatise on Venereal Diseases. By Andrew Vacca Berlinghieri, 
M.D. and Professor of Anatomy at Pisa. Published by P.P. 
Alyon, Member of the Medical Soacistr. 8vo. Imported by 
De Boffe. 


IN this short tract we meet with more information, closely 
compacted and advantageously detailed, than in many a treatise 
of immense bulk. We mean not, however, to say that we al- 
ways agree in sentiment with our author; but his remarks are 
uniformly judicious ; they are the resuit of long and attentive 
observation—and the general value of his decisions will lead 
many readers to distrust their own, when in opposition. The 
subject will not however admit, in a popular work, of minute 
analysis. We must select some of the more important remarks, 
and our author’s opinions on disputed points. It is unfor- 
tunate that this little volume is very incorrectly printed, and 
more so that even errors abound in the errata. Should it 
be translated, a very particular attention ought to be paid to the 
text ; should it be re-printed, an equal degree of care will be 
found necessary. 

M. Berlinghieri thinks that the gonorrhceal mucus will pro- 
duce syphilis, that there is no ulceration in the urethra, and 
that gonorrhoea will infallibly exhaust its own virulence, and 
disappear, without the use of any remedies. ‘To the first point 
we shall return, and the two others we can safely concede. The 
difference between the mucous discharge and the chancre he at- 
tributes to the poison affecting, in onc case, a secreting mem- 
brane, in the other the ephelion. When the matter is applied to 
the odoriferous glands a similar effect to that in the urethra oc- 
curs, called, by our author, a preputial gonorrhoea. As there is 
no ulcer, so the exact seat of the disorder is not to be ascertain- 
ed ;—and M. Berlinghieri. particularly contends that there is no 
evidence of the seat being the fossa navicularis, as Swediaur has 
asserted. The disease is wholly in the membranec—perhaps in 
the glands; the vessels which bring 1g the scrum, indeed the se- 
rum itself, are wholly uninjured; and this argument has after- 
wards great influence with our author in his reeommendations of , 

caustics for the cure of chancres. 

The discrimination of a virulert gonorrhoea, as many authors 
have already remarked, is very difficult; and the wisest may at 
times be deceived, if their patients be not candid. In conformity 
with the opinion just mentioned, our author trusts the cure of the 
disease to warm baths and opium; even purgatives he thinks 
unnecessary, a diet peculiarly low useless, except in a very 
¢arly state of the disease, and injections often injurious. All 
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these points he undoubtedly carries too far; and, in England at 
‘ least, where lemonade and ices are less common, where wine and 
animal food are more freely employed, this advice will prove 
deceitful. Mercury, with almost every practitioner, M. Ber- 
linghieri thinks unnecessary or hurtful. 

Hernia humoralis our author does not attribute to the suppres- 

ion of gonorrhoea. It is an accident that would happen, inde- 
pendently of the stoppage of the discharge; and the latter he 
supposes only a symptom—the effect of inflammation; for when 
an inflammation supervenes, suppuration ceases. ‘The exciting 
cause is in general too great carelessness, when the principal 
complaint begins to disappear. 

Even in the second stage of gonorrhoea our author thinks there 
is no ulcer; the discharge, in his opinion, arises either from some 
remaining irritation or weakness. ‘The former is to be managed 
like the disease in the first stage, and the latter he insinuates 
should be left to itself. As so many different and opposite me- 
dicines have been supposed to cure, he suspects that nature alone 
accomplishes the work, and the last remedy has the credit. To~ 
nics and stimulants on the neighbouring parts have undoubtedly 
succeeded—and to these he gives a reluctant approbation. 

In the fifth section, of the diseases resulting from the injudi- 
cious treatment of gonorrhoea, he contends that stimulant and 
astringént injections have never produced a contraction of the 
urethra, nor ever occasioned syphilis. They have been supposed 
to confine the matter; but he thinks that they only check the dis- 
charge, and that the serum, brought to the glands as before 
observed, is uninjured. Venereal chancres are,-in this way, 
safely treated by caustics; the discharge is prevented, and con- 
sequently the healthy fluids, brought to the part, no longer sub- 
ject to injury. Buboes will undoubtedly follow the application of 
caustics ; but they so often follow chancres that they should not 
not, he thinks, be attributed to the remedy. Mercury has no 
effect on these topical ulcerations. Acids and oxygenated medi- 
cines are, in our author’s opinion, equally useless. 

The question, Whether gonorrhoea and chancre proceed from 
the same virus? is very shortly and ably discussed. We shall se- 
Ject the passage entire. 


‘ It is said that gonorrhcea is never followed by syphilis; which, 
on the other hand, is often produced by chancres. In chan- 
cres there is an excoriation of the part; in gonorrhoea an inflam- 
mation, with an increased and depraved secretion: mercury is 
useless in gonorrhoea, but indispensable in syphilis. 

‘On the contrary, it may be alleged, first, It is not true that 
syphilis is never the effect of gonorrhoea. The best practitioners, 
as well as myself, have seen many instances of it, and we cart 
admit only that chancre produces it more frequently. Secondly, 
The difference of some of the effects of purulent matter on dif- 
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ferent parts does not prove any difference in’ their nature. If 
the effects of lemon-juice on the tongue or in the eye be com- 
pared, we should say that there are two kinds. A slight reflex- 
ion will inform us chat the same stimulus affects different parts 
differently, according to their powers; and it would be surprisi.ig if 
the surface of the glands were not influenced in a way very dif- 
ferent from the internal surface of the urethra. Thirdly, Mer- 
cury is no more efficacious in chancre than in gonorrhoea, ac- 
cording to the remarks already stated; and were it so, the con- 
sequence, that the diseases were different, would not follow, 
since the particular structure of the part will have a great influ- 
ence on the cure. 

* Other arguments even less unequivocal may be added. The 
same woman will give chancres to one, gonorrhoea to another, or 
both to a third person. A man inattentive to cleanliness will 
have the chancres supervene on gonorrhoea. It has been said 
that, in the first instance, both diseases existed at once, and, in 
the second, that both are caught at the same time. But what 
shall we reply to the experiments of Harrison, who produced 
chancres with the purulent matter of gonorrhoea ?—to Hunter, 
who did the same? The ulcers excited by the last experiment 
communicated syphilis. It is in other respects singular, that 
those who admit any stimulus to be capable of producing gonor- 
rhoea will not allow the venereal poison to do the same. The 
existence of gonorrhcea before syphilis proves only what every 
practitioner knows, that all gonorrhoeas are not venereal.’ 


In our frequent recurrence to this subject we have not, we 
believe, heen always consistent; at least we are conscious that 
we never felt the confidence that would give firmness and uni- 
formity to our opinion. We have lately been willing to believe 
that the two diseases were mot the same, nor from the same 
poison; and we own our author’s last explanation of the prio- 
rity of syphilis betrays a weak cause, If no better reply can be 
given to an historical fact so well established, thé system must be 
weak indeed. Another question will recur, on which the whole 
of our author’s reasoning must depend—Will the matter of go- 
norrhoea on the glands produce a chancre, and the contrary ? 
Our author, with Harrison and Hunter, says yes. M. Alyon 
brings, in his notes, some circumstantial experiments on the 
contrary side. ‘Che question may therefore be said to be still at 
issue; but as we were before willing to believe, we now feel 
somewhat more confidence, and must decide according to the 
present evidence against our author. If, however, the matter be 
not the same, may they not be connected, and may they not, in 
particular circumstances, degenerate into each other? ‘This is a 
new query, and on which something probable may be suggest- 
ed. This is, however, not a proper place to examine it minuicly; 
we must follow, not start from, our subject. 
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A question, nevertheless, must remain, even on the hypothesis 
before us, Why a chanore and a gonorrhoea do not always pro- 
duce syphilis? Our author’s reply is too important to be over- 
looked, even independently of the immediate dispute. It rests 
on a fact, recorded by Mascagni, that the fluids absorbed from 
the receptacles of glands are of the same kind with those which 
are secreted no longer than till they have passed the first lym- 
phatic gland; afterwards they appear to be serous; so that they are 
at least diluted, if not changed, in these organs. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the real cause of the present difficulty lies more on the sur- 
face, The absorbents are not always capable of their functions. 
It is seldom absorption takes place from highly inflamed surfaces, 
nor indeed from ulcers of some particular kinds. Whena syphilis 
follows gonorrhcea, it is not certainly produced from it. How. 
often does syphilis appear without any known chancre or any 
swelling in the inguinal] glands, 

Buboes are often sympathetic swellings, though in the greater 
number of cases truly syphilitic. ‘The distinction is confessedly 
not easy; but when other venereal symptoms have preceded, or 
the cause is probable, they may safely be supposed of the latter 
kind. Resolution is strongly recommended. by cur author, by 
the usual cooling methods, and by mercury directed through 
the diseased gland. Ice and highly cold applications he disap- 

roves of; in which, however, his editor and annotator, M. 
Alyon, differs from him. If resolution do not succeed, our 
author recommends opening by the knife. Resolution, he thinks, 
often prevents syphilis, cither in consequenee of the virus being 
destroyed in the gland by mercury, or by the power of the or- 
gan, according to the principles just quoted from Ma:cagni.— 
‘The ulcers resulting are often uamanageable. Our author’s plans 
are those which have succeeded with us; viz. stimulating the 
Janguid parts by caustic, after having destroyed the hardnesses 
in the same way. We have scen buboes, with pale unhealthy 
surfaces, change their appearance, and heal, in consequence of 
the stimulus of opening one only of many neighbouring si- 
nuses. 

Syphilis is the next object of our author’s attention. The 
fluids are in general confessedly not affected, or, at least, the poi- 
son ig so largely diluted in the general mass as not to be inju- 
rious. M. Berlinghieri’s theory is, that the matter conveyed in- 
to the circulation is at first deposited on parts to which it has the 
greatest affinity. Its quantity is increased by assimilation in 
those parts; and, when again absorbed, as the former organs are 
saturated, it attacks those in succession to which its affinity is 
nearest in order. ‘The disease, in his opinion, is not likely to 
be communicated to the child at the moment of conception, nor 
during gestation ; if at all, it is communicated during labour.— 
It is not clear that the disease can be communicated by the milk 
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if the nipple be uninjured; but children sucking syphilitic nurses 
die of atrophy, without any marked appearance of the disease. 
We have had reason to think that, when the malady has deeply 
affected the father’s constitution, it is communicated to the in- 
fant : its appearance is then undoubtedly anomalous, but, on 
the whole, sufficiently marked to discriminate its nature. 

The symptoms of syphilis are well detailed, and their progress 
more clearly discriminated than in any other author. The diffi- 
culty of distinguishing ulcers truly venereal is carefully pointed 
out ; and it is shown that their not yielding to mercury is not a 
decisive proof. M. Berlinghieri is, in this chapter, somewhat 
sceptical. He doubts whether syphilis may not be cured by na- 
ture—whether the disease be infectious, if the parts by which 
it is usually communicated be not locally injured. We have no 
hesitation in saying, that the whole of these observations are 
vague and idle, and that such scepticism is likely to prove very 
dangerous. 

With respect to many boasted remedies, our author is also 
doubtful, and St. Thomas himself was not more difficult of 
belief. Some of his general remarks we shall copy. 


‘ Physicians, in general, observe very slightly the natural pro- 
gress of diseases, and seem scarcely to be aware that, in their 
course, there are often alternate changes from a bad to a better 
state, while many terminate successfully without the assistance 
of art; they constantly prescribe remedies, and attribute to these 
every change : hence originate eternal disputes between _— 
cians, the difficulties of persuading them of the inutility of some 
of their plans, the great reputation of some remedies for a time, 
and their neglect afterwards,’ 


Mercury, in our author’s opinion, is the only remedy to be de- 
pended on, and even this will sometimes fail. After considering 
the different explanations of its modus operandi, he seems to 
think its good effects owing to its neutralising the virus. ‘The 
management of a mercurial course we need not detail. M. Ber- 
linghieri prefers the external use of the ointment, and endea- 
vours to avoid salivation ; but we find no very particular remark 
which merits a detail, The plan, in general, is entitled to our 
approbation. 

Among the accidents supposed to be owing to mercury, our 
author justly reprobates the modern imputation of its super- 
oxygenating the system, and dissuades practitioners from at- 
tempting to cure infants at the breast by giving mercury to the 
nurse. The last chapter relates to combinations of other dis- 
eases with syphilis, which he seems to think seldom take 

lace. 
Many of the annotator’s remarks on one subject we haye al- 
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ready noticed’; the others are not of great importance. The 
Jougest is in defence of oxygenated remedies and acids ; and it is 
contended that mercury itself acts in consequence of its oxygen, 
and that it is deoxygenated inthe system. Contrary to the au- 
thor’s doctrine, he informs us that vegetable substances will cure 
syphilis, and he has added the formula of the syrup of M. Affec- 
teur, which, he confidently afhirms, is often successful. ‘This we 
shall transcribe. 


* Take the roots of the marsh-reed (arundo phragmites), sarsay 
sliced, of each seven pounds; rock roses, seeds of anise and sena, 
of each an ounce; sugar and honey, of each eight pounds.” 


No great scepticism is necessary to disbelieve the efficacy of 
this remedy: it is perhaps of more importance to observe that 
M. Alyon’s oxygenated ointment may be superseded by manga- 
nese joined with axunge. It is singular that M. Berlinghieri ne- 
ver used mezercon. 








Art. XI.— Notions Mathimatiques de Chimie et de Médecine, ou 
Théorie du Feu, ou l’on démontre, par les Causes, la Lumiere, les 
Corleurs, le San, la fiévre nos maux, la Clinique, Fc. Par Antide 


Mangin, D.M. de Fura. Paris. 1800. 


Matienratical Ideas of Chemistry and Medecine, or a T heary of Heat, 
in which are consequentially demonstrated, Light, Colours, Sound, 
Fever, Clinics, &c. By A. Mangin, M.D. of Fura. 8vo0. 
Imported by De Boffe. . 


- WE cannot conceive a more difficult task than that which 
would oblige us to offer an analysis of this work. It is mathe- 
matical only m form: the rigour of demonstration, the accuracy 
of the mathematician’s views, are wanting; and so vaguely are the 
consequences connected with the premises, so ridiculous are the 
results, that every demonstration is a reductio ad absurdum, and of 
course destroys the credibility of the axiom, ‘or the accuracy of 
the reasoning. ‘The dedication to the minister of the general 


police is truly singular. 


« 


* Citizen minister.—This theory would have remained in my 
hands, if the revolution, which has, at length, arranged mankind 
tn the order of their respective gravitations, had not put into yout 
hands one of the reins of government. Its publication is owi 
to you: permit this mark of my gratitude to attend its destiny.’ 


‘The two principles on which the whole doctrine rests are the 
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following. In every combination the bases (viz.carbon and 
hydrogen) permit their caloric to escape in an expansive form, 
and the oxygen to combine with them in a fixed form: this pro- 
duces heat and acidity. - 2dly. In every volatilisation the oxygen 
combined with the body is separated, and the atmospheric heat, 
before liberated, is resumed in a fixed form: this produces cold 
and an alkaline nature. 

In this manner, during inflammation and evaporation, ealoric 
and oxygen play opposite games, and these principles appear oc- 
casionally true; but they are so much generalised and unmer- 
cifully extended as to render the whole system ridiculous: Were 
we to follow each step, our article could not be shorter than the 
work, which, im reality, contains the author’s philosophical, 
physiological, and medical doctrines. We shall only select a 
few specimens; and, if they displease the reader, he will of 
course wish for no more: should they give a favourable impres- 
sion, the work itself is full of reveries altogether as important. 

Our first specimen we shall select from the second part, en- 
titled the ‘ convergencies of fire, particularly relating to a thaw.’ 


© Proposition.—Thaw is a species of combustion. 

© Demonstration.—Thawing is constantly attended with a rise 
of the mercury in the thermometer, as is generally known, and 
this elevation does not occur without an expansion of caloric 
(105); but there is no expansion of caloric without combination 
(141 and the first principle); and no combination without com- 
bustion (136): Ergo, thawing is combustion. Q.E.D. 

‘ Another Demonstration.—Hippocrates has told us (de aguis) 
that snow and ice neither preserve their bulks nor their specific 
gravity when thawed. From the diminution of masses and bulks 
during a thaw, joined with a higher temperature, this process is 
combustion !/’ 


The next specimen shall be on the origin of light. 


* Proposition.—Light emanates from the earth. 

‘ Fact. When a lens is placed perpendicular to the axis of the 
sun, and a match put between the earth and the glass, it im- 
mediately inflames in the focus. It was supposed to be in- 
flamed by the rays of the sun collected by the lens: it is my 
present business to show that these rays are separated from the 
earth, and diverge towards the sun. 

© Demonstration.—The match is inflamed in a luminous cone, 
whose point is directed towards the earth, and whose base is the 
lens. If, by its affinity, the caloric proceeded from the base to 
the summit, which it would do if descending from the sun, it 
would congeal (168), for this is the motion of convergence. On 
the contrary, it burns: therefore it proceeds from the base to the 
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ready noticed’; the others are not of great importance. The 
longest is in defence of oxygenated remedies and acids ; and it is 
contended that mercury itself acts in consequenee of its oxygen, 
and that it is deo xygenated i in the system. Contrary to the au- 
thor’s doctrine, he informs us that vegetable substances will cure 
syphilis, and he has added the formula of the syrup of M. Affec- 
teur, which, he confidently affirms, is often successful. This we 
shall transcribe. 


* Take the roots of the marsh-reed (arundo phragmites), sarsa, 
shiced, of each seven pounds; rock roses, seeds of anise and sena, 
of each an ounce; sugar and honey, of each eight pounds.’ 


No great scepticism 1s necessary to disbelieve the efficacy of 
this remedy: it is perhaps of more importance to observe that 
mM. Alyon’s oxygenated ointment may be superseded by manga- 
nese joined with axunge. It is singular‘that M. Berlinghieri ne- 
wer used mezercon. 








Art. XI.— Notions Mathé ématiques de Chimie et de Médecine, ou 
Théorie du Feu, ou l'on démontre, par les Causes, la Lumiere, les 
Corleurs, le San, la fievre nos maux, la Clinique, és c. Par Antide 


Mangin, D.M.de Fura. Paris. 1800. 


Mathematical Ideas of Chemistry and Medecine, or a Theory of Heat, 
in which are consequentially demonstrated, Light, Colours, Sound, 
Fever, Clinics, &&c. By A. Mangin, M.D. of Fura. 8vo. 
Imported by De Boffe. . 


WE cannot conceive a more difficult task than that which 
would oblige us to offer an analysis of this work. It is mathe- 
matical only i im form: the rigour of demonstration, the accuracy 
of the mathematician’s views, are w anting; and so vaguely are the 
consequences connected with the premises, so ridic ulous are the 
results, that every demonstration is a reductio ad absurdum, and of 
course destroys the credibility of the axiom, ‘or the accuracy of 
the reasoning. ‘The dedication to the minister of the general 
police is truly singuia 


7. 


* Citizen minister.—This theory would have remained in my 
hands, if the revolution, which has, at length, ary ranged mankind 
tn the order of their respective gravitations, had not put into your 
hands one of the reins of government. Its publication is owing 
to you: permit this mark of my gratitude to attend its destiny.’ 


The two principles on which the whole doctrine rests are the 
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following. In every combination the bases (viz.carbon and 
hydrogen) permit their caloric to escape in an expansive form, 
and the oxygen to combine with them in a fixed form: this pro- 
duces heat and acidity. “2dly. In every volatilisation the oxygen 
combined with the body is separated, and the atmospheric heat, 
before liberated, is resumed in a fixed form: this produces cold 
and an alkaline nature. 

In this manner, during inflammation and evaporation, ealoric 
and oxygen play opposite games, and these principles appear oc- 
casionally true; but they are so niuch generalised and unmer- 
eifully extended as to render the whole system ridiculous. Were 
we to follow each step, our article could not be shorter than the 
work, which, im reality, contains the author’s philosophical, 
physiological, and medical doctrines. We shall only select a 
few specimens; and, if they displease the reader, he will of 
course wish for no more: should they give a favourable impres- 
sion, the work: itself is full of reveries altogether as important. 

Our first specimen we shall select from the second part, en- 
titled the ‘ convergencies of fire, particularly relating to a thaw.’ 


© Proposition.—Thaw is a species of combustion. 

© Demonstration.—Thawing is constantly attended with a rise 
of the mercury in the thermometer, as is generally known, and 
this elevation does not occur without an expansion of caloric 
(105); but there is no expansion of caloric without combination 
(141 and the first principle); and ne combination without com- 
bustion (136): Ergo, thawing is combustion. Q.E.D. 

‘ Anather Demonstration.—Hippocrates has told us (de aguis) 
that snow and ice neither preserve their bulks nor their specific 
gravity when thawed. From the diminution of masses and bulks 
during a thaw, joined with a higher temperature, this process is 
combustion !/” 


The next specimen shall be on the origin of light. 


* Proposition.—Light emanates from the eartl:. 

* Fact. When a lens is placed perpendicular to the axis of the 
sun, and a match put between the earth and the glass, it im- 
mediately inflames in the focus. It was supposed to be in- 
flamed by the rays of the sun collected by the lens: it is my 
present business to show that these rays are separated from the 
earth, and diverge towards the sun. 

© Demonstration.—The match is inflamed in a luminous cone, 
whose point is directed towards the earth, and whose base is the 
lens. If, by its affinity, the caloric proceeded from the base to 
the summit, which it would do if descending from the sun, it 
would congeal (168), for this is the motion of convergence. On 
the contrary, it burns: therefore it proceeds from the base to the 
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point (169). But the point is towards the earth, and the base 
towards the sun: therefore the rays emanate from the earth.’ 


It is lucky when authors assign their reasons, for we then can 
discover whether they are-right or wrong. Had the writer be- 
fore us endeavoured to destroy his own system, he could not 
have succeeded better than in thus reducing it to an absurdity. 
Fle. seems to suspect the fallacy of his argument, for he adds 


* Another Demonstration.—lf it were true that the sun trans- 
mitted his own rays, and projected them even to us, it would 
be easy, at any time, to collect them with a lens, and kindle a 
match. Yet it is impossible to kindle it at sun-rise or sun-set, 
when the match and the sun are in the earth’s tangent: the effect 
is only produced when they are in secant.’—Ergo, &c. 


Again: ‘ Of the composition of darkness.—Light is composed 
of combinations of hydrogen (518); darkness of the volatilisations 
of carbon!’—Enough, however, of M. Mangin’s philosophy: we 
shall turn to his physiology. 


© On the difference of the masses of the two sexes.—Hippocrates 
informs us, that women have a more rare and a more delicate 
texture than men, anda blood and temperament warmer. It 
follows hence that they contain more hydrogen, which is thirteen 
times lighter than atmospheric air. 

‘ From the nature of hydrogen and its affinities, it follows 
that this ingredient should preserve the fluidity of the pre- 
vailing bases (440); to be, like these, easily converted into fears 
(watery vapours, 326); freely dispensing their fixed caloric 
(457); brilliant as the light, often with a splendor that we dare 


not approach (64).’ 


Hippocrates has never before, we believe, worn the dazzling 
garb of modern philosophy. 

We shail: leave the philosopher of Jura with one other short 
specimen. Systems indeed change: 


‘ Time was when breath was out the man would die, 
And there an end?’ 


But there is much more in death than wise men have hitherto 
supposed. When surveyed in our author's representation, it will 
fail to make * the wisest look serious.’ 


‘ Death does not annihilate our existence: it separates only 
our primitive radical from its menstrua, which arc bases attract- 
ing simply identical substances. ‘These are at last saturated. 
-+ the convulsions of agony they drive off the oscillating oxygen, 
which, lamenting its defeat by the rattling in the throat (515), 
fites webb , and the torch is extinguished.’ 
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The primitive radical is azote, which our author considers as 
the principle of life, though denominated from its destroying 
‘diffe. 








ART. XII.—Traizé élémentaire et complet d’Ornithologie, ec. 
Strasbourg. 


“4 complete and amare Treatise on Ornithology, or the N atural 
Histery ff Birds. By P.M. Daudin. 2 Vols. ato. 


THIS work promises to be all ‘that the title professes, and 
will be comprised in six volumes, of which we have only seen 
two; but the third is in the press; and the others, it is said, 
will soon follow. in the first volume the general history of birds 
is detaiied. MM. Daudin describes the ditferent parts, and com- 
pares them with each other. From an examination of some of 
their organs, he points,out a new method of arranging birds ina 
natural order ; adding ‘what the i inquiries of his predecessors in 
this department have ; already ascertained, respecting their natural 
history in general, the description of their external forms, their 
colour, internal Seructnts their manners, and uses. As we find 
Jess novelty in this volume, we pass it over more cursorily, but 
shail give a fuller account of the second, now before us. 

This second volume contains a description of 490 species, dis- 
tributed in eighteen genera. M. Daidin’s method is founded 
on the relation “if the diferent organs; and those birds which most 
nearly resemble cach other in the greatest number of these are 
arranged in the same classes, &c. ‘The author has very care- 
fully and properly avoided creating new genera, and has rather 
divided those already adopted into sections, some of which will, 
in many respects, form very natural genera. We approve greatly 
of this plan, for the reasons so properly assigned by M. Dauben- 
ton in the Memoirs of the National Institute. In this w y the 
species are well distinguished; and, in a more advanced Site of 
ornithology, genera may be projected, which it will not be neces- 
sary again to disturb. 

The first order is the sessilipedes; and is thus characterised: 


‘ Toes simple, cloven, three before and one behind. The heel 
concealed by teathers, monogamous: the young blind, weak, and 
incapable of procuring their food soon after their birth.’ 


This order is divided into three familice-—rapaces, coraces, and 
sparrows, The velume is filled with the description of these 


“— 
The first genus of the rapaces is the vultures, whose head and 
neck are more or less naked: these are divided into three sections; 
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3. Those which have the head or the neck carunculated, as the 
condor, the king of the vultures, and two other species; 2. ‘Those 
without caruncles, but with a band of feathers at the bottom of 
the neck, as the percnopterus, the vulture of Malta, and nine 
others; 3. Those without caruncles or band, as the Urubu and 
four others. ‘The second genus is the gypactus, whose essential 
character consists in a tuft of coarse hairs under the lower j jaw. 

‘This is divided into two sections, not very numerous, as the 
beard consists of hair or feathers. ‘The third genus is the secre- 
tary, whose character consists in a crest on the back of the neck, 

the tail terminated by two feathers of considerable length, and 
the tarsus very long. It contains but a single species. The 
fourth is the falcon” which is seldom crested, but the beak is 
strong and crooked through its whole length. "The author adds 
the divisions offered by Cuvier and Geoffroy; and divides, under 
six principal titles, the 15} species described, without reckoning 
varieties. ‘These are; 1. Eagles, properly so called. 2. Eagle 
fishers. 3. The goss iad spar hawks. 4. ‘The falcons, properly 
so called. 5. ‘The kites. 6. The different buzzards.—We shall 
select the account of one species, as an example of our author’s 


method. 


‘ Species XXIII. Aigle pygargue.—The bald eagle of Latham. 
Small pygargue? Buffon’s Hist. ¢ Aquila trinularia of Aristotle. 
Great ootest of Birds. } Falco albicaudus Lin. 


Pygargue, if Brisson \ Albicilla Gmelin. 


the eagle with Ornith, ) Leucocephalus trinularius Latham. 
a white head 


‘ Physical Character. Height three feet three inches at most; 
head and neck white in the old birds, and of a pale ash colour in 
the young ones; iris yellowish; the naked skin bluish; the beak 
y¢llowish, with a yellow cere; plumage brown; caudal feathers 
white; top of the tarsus w oolly; the rest, as ‘well as the toes, 

ellow; claws black. 

¢ Note. When the bird begins to fly, the head and the neck are 
of a deep ash colour, the body of a deep iron colour, the top of 
the feathers black, and the tail white. It is then the little py- 
gargue of Buffon, falco albicaudus of authors. At the end of 
eight or ten months the head and neck are ash coloured, the 

lumage of the body brown, mixed with ash colour, the tail white, 
and the body about three feet long. It is then the-great pygargue 
of Buffon, falco albicilla of authors. After about a year and a 
half, the plumage i is uniformly brown, with the head, neck, and 
tail, white. It is then the white-headed pygargue of Buffon, the 
falco leucocephalus of authors. 

‘ Habitation. The pygargue is found in Europe, particularly in 
Scotland, and the meettonine isles, and in the northern parts of 
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America, down so far as Carolina, according to Catesby. It fre. 
quents the sea-shores, the rocks, and islands, and equally devoun 
carcases, water-fowl, and fishes thrawn on the shore, Its 
eyrie is near the sea, in inaccessible cliffs, and its nest is lined 
with feathers and moss. ‘Che female lays two whitish eggs, like 
those of a goose. The young are fed, in the nest, with pieces of 
flesh. When they can fly they still follow the parents in hunting 
and fishing, according to Otho Fabricius, who has observed this 
bird with care; and his opinion is preferable to that which Buffon 
has adopted from Aristotle, viz. that the p?gargue is so little at- 
tached to its young, that it drives them from the nest before they 
can provide their ated and that these young ones would perish 
were it not for the sea eagle, who takes them under its protec- 
tion.’ 


To each genus are added its number and name in French 
and Latin; its essential character; its physical character, parti- 
cularly including the form of the head, of the beak, of the 
tongue, nostrils, the external form of the body, toes, &c.; its 
habitual character, in ‘which its manner of living, its habits, 
customs, artifices both in attack and defence, as well as in pro- 
curing the conveniences of life, are described; together with its 
mode of flying and building its nest, the number of its eggs, the 
education of its young, its usual habitation, emigration, &c. An 
accurate well-engraved figure of a new specics, or one not hitherte 
designed, is superadded. 

When the genus contains many species, the author divides 
them into sections, to which he gives a short, easy, essential cha- 
racter. ‘The species are distinguished by numbers; the generic 
and specific characters are in French and Latin; the quotations 
of authors and figures in the works most commonly met with are 
ranged in two columns. As we have already seen in the above 
quotation, the description of the forms occur under the title of 
essential character;—of their habitation and manners, under that 
of habitual character. We shall add a specimen of our auttor’s 
manner in describing the varicties, from his account of those of 
the common falcon. 


€ Varieties. A. White-headed falcon, Frisch, tab. 75. 
© Character. Head, neck, and breast, white, with little brown 
spots. 
‘ B. The white falcon, Frisch, tab. 80. Klein av. ov. 
tab. 5, fig. 3. 
‘Character. Body wholly white, with yellowish spots, 
scarcely distinct. 
‘C. The black falcon, travelling falcon of Buffon, Pl. en- 
luminées, 469. F. Columbarius Ray’s $n. F. Fuseus Frisch, 83. 
‘Character. Orbitary skin naked, of a leaden colour, beak 
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of.a dull lead colour, shaded with a reddish pale; under the head, 
neck, and back, of a brownish red; feathers of the tail of the 


same colour, but edged with red. 
‘D. Spotted falcon; Brisson Ornithol. Spotted falcon, 


Edwards, tab. 5. F. Nevins, Gmelin Syst. Nat. 
‘ Character. Wings spotted. 
‘ E. The brown falcon; Brisson Ornith. var. G. Vultur 


pygargus, Frisch, tab. 76. 


‘ Charstter. Body brown, with spots of a less bright hue, 
above, white with brown spots below. On rs pda.4 spots 
Jance-shaped. 


‘ F. The reddish falcon; Brisson Ornith. var. I. 

€ Character. Differs from the common by black and red 
spots, not white. 

« G. Red falcon of India; Brisson Orn. var. I. Aldrovand. 
Hist. Nat. Aviim. Willoughby Orn. tab. 9. p. 47- 

‘ Character. Ash coloured, brown above; a reddish fawn 
colour below; tail marked with bands and semicircles, alternately 
brown and ash coloured.—N. Aldrovandus is the only author 
who seems to have seen this kind of falcon, and has described 
it from many individuals sent from India to the grand-duke Fer- 
dinand. 

© H. Falcon of Italy; Brisson Orn. var. K. 

© Character. Head and neck of a reddish fawn colour, 
with ferrugineous lines; breast brown, with fcrrugineous points, 
tops of the feathers of the wings marked with white spots. 

© I. Sacred falcon; Briss. Orn. Buffon Hist. des Oiseau 
I. p. 246. tab. 14. Gerini Orn. I. tab. 8. 

‘ Character. Two feet long, bill and cere blue; back, 
coverings of the wings and breast, variegated with brown spots; 
tail variegated with brown spots in the ~ of a cross; feet blue. 

‘ K. Sacred American falcon: Arct. Zool. 2. N° 96. 
Speckled partridge hawk, Id. Phil. tee 62. p. 383, 423- 
Faun. American. p. 9. 

‘ Character. Shape of a large raven; cere blue; head, 
breast, and belly white, with brown longitudinal spots; body 
brown with pale bands, as well as the wing and tail feathers.— 
N. The sacred Aigyptian of Belonis is our white vulture.’ 


The fifth genus is the owl, whose head is large, face flat, sur- 
rounded by a collar of fe athers, eyes large, directed to the front, 
encircled with feathers. It has four sections—the hawk owls, 
the owls properly so called, the dukes, including the strix, bubo, 
otis, and scops, Lin. and those with tufts of feathers on their 
heads (aigrettes). 

The coraces, the next family of sessilipedes, have a long and 
strong beak, either straight or sligh uly bent, nostrils naked, or co- 
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vered witha silky plumage. They live in flocks during a great part 

of the year, and some even during the tinfe of laying their eggs. 

The female is as large as the male, and the plumage the same. 

The tarsi ate curled, the claws’weak and slightly curved. The 

crow, the first of the coraces, forms the sixth genus, and is di- 

vided into four sections, the carrion-crows and the jack-daws, 

the pies, the jays, and the nut-cracker. ; 

The seventh genus is the rollier (thé roller), well known. to 
almost.every ornithologist. ‘The author describes, in a particu- 
lar section, the coracias strepera of Latham, from Norfolk 
Island, whose mandibule is hollowed at the extremity. The 
paradise forms the eighth genus, distinguished by the velvet 
plumes which adorn their front and cover their nostrils, their 
straight strong beak, somewhat compressed laterally, and the pe- 
culiar feathers of the tail. M. Daudin describes thirteen species. 

The ninth genus is the meinote, the mino of Edwards, known 
by the long strong bill, by the naked spots or caruncles which 
adorn the heads and necks of different species. ‘They are di- 
vided into those with naked spots and those with caruncles. 

A species from New’ Zealand, discovered by Forster and de- 
scribed by Latham, forms the tenth genus, under the name of 

laucopus. : 

The eleventh genus is the buphaga, known by the swelling of 
the mandibules, in different directions, at their extremities. 

The twelfth genus is the starling, distinguished by a long beak, 
straight, a little obtuse at the extremity; the superior mandibule 
lengthened, but not bent; nostrils halt closed by a cartilaginous 
membrane. ‘This genus is divided into four sections. 

The thirteenth genus is the cacique, composed of some of the 
species of oriolus, characterised by a conical beak, lengthened 
and pointed, the base of the superior mandibule forming a 
rounded slope in the’ front. 

The fourteenth genus is styled the troupiale, containing some 
of the other species of oriolus. ‘The long-pointed beak is but 
slightly arched; and the slope, at the base of the superior mandi- 
bule, is pointed. 

The sparrows form the last family of the sessilipedes. ‘These 
are the crucirostra, the coly, the phytotome, and the loxia. ‘The 
phytotome contains only two species, the one described by 
Molina in his History of Chili, and the other by Bruce. 

Such is the work of M. Daudin, so far as he has hitherto pro- 
eceded; and we have little doubt of the subsequent volumes prov- 
ing equally satisfactory. One advantage this work possesses over 
¢very other,-we mean that it points out the cabinets where every 
bird, either new or singularly curious, may be found; yet we dis- 
cover scarcely more than six new species. ‘The difference in birds, 
either. as male or female, as young or adult, 1s immense; and na- 
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turalists, not always adverting to these changes, have greatl¥ 
multiplied the number of species. [It is in distinctions of this 
kind, a% our readers will perceive from the passages purposely 
selected, that the present work excelsg and, if we discover any 
fault in our author, it is too modest 4 deference for some tra~ 
vellers, who have neither been acquainted with the subject, nor 


_~ been able to understand the descriptions of ornithologists. 


We regret greatly the want of the concise Linnzan language; 
but this, in imitation probably of our countryman, Mr. Latham, 
(whose Index Ornithologicus followed his other velumes) will 
be given at the end of the work. 





— —— —~ ee 





ArT. X.—Pouvsir Législatif Sous Charlemagne ; par M. Bonnaire 
de Pronville; en Deux Parties. Brunswick. 1800. 


Review of the Legislative Power under Charlemagne. 2 Vols. Suv. 
Imported by Dulau. 


THe generality of readers will not be very solicitous to know 
what was the state of the legislative power in France or in Ger- 
many in the eighth and ninth centuries, when Charles. the Great 
was sovereign of both countries; but some of those who are 
devoted to literary research, and. who wish for complete accuracy 
of statement, will be eager to peruse a work which may be ex- 
pected to throw light on a subject of historical curiosity. The 
auithor’s motive for the investigation of this topic was to correct 
the errors and refute the misrepresentations of modern inno- 
vators, enemies of social order, whom he accuses of having per- 
verted to their own sinister purposes the documents of ancient 
times. 

The work is introduced by an inquiry into the legislative 
ower under the earliest kings of the Franks. M.de Pronville 
speaks doubtfully of the origin of that: community, concerning 
which indeed there are many opinions. It appears to us most 
probable that the Franks were not a single nation, but that the 
appellation belonged to a confederacy of the Chauci, Catti, and 
other German tribes enumerated by Tacitus. When they had 
taken possession of a part of Gaul, our author supposes that their 
princes succeeded to the same degree of power which the Roman 
emperors had enjoyed; but we do not conclude with him that both 
the Franks and Gauls were subjected to the same arbitrary do- 
minion; for the free spirit of the former would have revolted at 
the idea of such subjection as that which the datcer-were at first - 

constrained to endure. 

The Salic law, the earliest monument of legislation among the 
Franks, was, he observes, only a collection of usages or customs, 


‘ 
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prepared by four men selected for that express purpose. This 
code received various alterations.and corrections in the time of 
Clovis, who acted as sole legislator according to M, de Pronville, 
though he has not decisively established that point. He allows 
that the kings of the Merovingian race sometimes consulted 
their nobles before the promulgation of laws; but this he repre- 
sents as a mere act of condescension, not a point of obligation. 

He proceeds to treat of the constitution itt the assembhes con- 
voked by Charlemagne when he wished to make alterations in 
former laws or enact new statutes. He contends that the com- 
mons did not belong to those meetings, and that only the nobles 
and the principal clergy were permitted to attend. He contro- 
verts the conclusions drawn by the abbé Mably and other 
writers from the use of the terms generalis populi conventus, by 
alleging that, if the term populus was intended to refer to the 
people in the ordinary acceptation, the clergy and the nobility 
would have been excluded, and that those expressions were ap- 
plied to the assemblies before the commons are supposed, even 
by their professed advocates, to have formed a part of the great 
council. But it may be’fairly inferred, from the extensive im- 
port of the words in question, that many members attended be- 
sidés the nobility and clergy. 

After a tedious dissertation against the rights of the commons, 
hé inquires whether the nobles and ecclesiastics had any controul 
over che sovereign in the public assemblies, or were merely the pas- 
sivé instruments of his legislative will. He dwells on the jealousy 
which Charlemagne, as well as the Merovingian kings, enter- 
tained of the power and intrigues of the nobility; and then asks 
triumphantly, ‘Can it be supposed that the sovereign of an 
agitated empire, the father of a prince who was already the 
victim of the greaty one who is extolled by modern writers as the 
model of kings, had so little regard for his people, was so weak 
a politician or so bad a father, as to resign the most important 
part of his power into the hands of that class of his subjects of 
whose conduct he might justly complain, and whose waidante 
he had so much cause to dread?’ Such suppositions he pro- 
nounces to be absurd; but there is no absurdity in supposing 
that, though this monarch might be unwilling to surrender any 
part of his power, he might be constrained, by the free spirit of 
his nobles, to admit them to a participation of the legislative 
functions, which no individual ought to appropriate to himseif. 

The question relative to the consent of the assembly to the 
laws proposed by the sovereign occupies a long discussion. Our 
author denies that the.term consensus, a8 used by the writers of 
those times, included a right of opposition, and asserts that it 
only signified an acquiescence, or a conformity of opinion. The 
royal influence might, not er procure a ready assents 
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but we may also suppose that the members had.a right of differ. 
ing from the prince, and of withholding their consent: otherwise 
the assembly would have been a servum pecus, a servile herd of 
ministers of the crown. 

He bestows a whole chapter on the investigation of a disputed 
passage in the edict of Pistes—/ex consensu populi fit et constitutione 
regis. As this strongly militates, in appearances, against his fa- 
vourite doctrine, he pretends that /ex intimates a judicial process 
rather than a law, and that the alleged consent of the people 
merely implies the presence of a multitude; thus converting the 
paragraph into an auxiliary passage. His illustrations of this 
point are minute, and we must allow that they are plausible. 

He then recapitulates, in a confident tone, the points which 
he thinks he has proved—the exclusion of the commons from all 
concern in legislation, and the forced assent of the real members 
of the national council to the despotism of Charlemagne. 

This work is evidently the production of party spirit, and of 
a zeal for the high claims of monarchy. .In reply to our asser- 
tion, it may be said, that the author did not enter upon the de- 
fence of Charlemagne’s monopoly of power from a predilection 
for such an extent of royal authority, but from a desire of dis- 
playing, in a ‘strong point of view, what:he supposed to be the 
strict truth. From his elaborate and prolix discussion, however, 
and his peremptory mode of remark, we may conclude that he is 
friendly to such assumption of power. His performance, we 
may add, argues diligence and research; but it is not remarkable 
for elegance of composition. | 
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FRANCE. 


: J GURNAL des Opérations Militaires du Siege et du Blocus 
de Génes, precede d’un Coup d’CEil sur la Situation de l’Armeé 
d’Italie, depuis le Moment ou le General Massena en prit le 
Commandement jusqu’au Blocus. Par un des Officiers gené- 
raux de l’Armée. Journal of the Military Operations of the Siege 
and Blockade of Genoa, with a Glance atthe Situation of the 
Army of, Italy from the Time General Massena assumed 
the Command till the aforesaid Blockade.- By a General Oificer 
of the Army. 8vo.—This work, some time since announced, 
has been expected with impatience. .The defence of Genoa 
was truly surprising, and may serve as a model to generals 
entrusted with enterprises so difficult and important. Why 
it was again lost will remain a question, till posterity shall 
have traced intrigues,,and developed mysteries, which can only 
at present be conjectured. To appreciate properly the prodigies 
of valour and constancy which this brave army is said to have 
displayed, we shall examine, with our author, its state when 
general Massena, at the solicitation of Bonaparte, arrived to 
take the command. Somewhat must be allowed to exaggeration, 
designed to raise the merits of those who so successfully with- 
stood the attack. 

‘ Pale, languishing, disfigured, famished, and naked,—sunk 
and discouraged,—the soldiers appeared as spectres. ‘The dread 
of the hospitals was so great, that, they preferred death to en- 
tering them: and there were instances, where, to terminate the 
intolerable wants they experienced in these receptacles, the pa- 
tients threw themselves from the windows. Already whole re- 
giments went off without oilicers and without orders, and 
generals without leave. Every one fled from these countries in 
despair, and sought to escape death, which appeared in the 
most hideous forms.’ 


__In this state Massena found the army with which he was to ~ 
oppose the united force of the Austrians and the insurgents. He 
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sometimes employed consolation, and sometimes severity, to 
bring the exhausted troops to the posts they had abandoned ; he 
bars the markets, and “stopped the epidemic at Nice, by 
orders as wisely planned as judiciously executed; and by the 
firmness he displayed, by the punishments he-inflicted, but still 
more by the confidence which his name and reputation inspired 
he is said to have re-organised an army which misery and evils o 
every kind had reduced to despair. He supported and encou- 
raged all those with whom he had any communication; and 
“ gave to public men a great example, that of finding only in the re- 
verses they experience motives for redoubling their efforts and con- 
stancy.’ 

woul be painful to enter into the detail of the blockade of 
Genoa, and the firmness which the army, and the inhabitants 
in their interest, displayed for three months. For this we shall 
refer to the work, which we have teason to expect in an Eng- 
lish dress. ? 

Receiving no news of the army of reserve, it was suspected 
that the intention of the government was not to sacrifice 
this army to the preservation of Genoa, but to preserve the 
a so long as possible, to keep the enemy employed, and tg 

urround him in Lower Piedmont. On the other hand there 
remained only one ration of what was called bread for each 
man; almost ‘all the horses were eaten; and the distress had 
attained to such a height, that the number of inhabitants who 
had died, during the blockade, of sickness and epidemic disegses, 
Was estimated at 15,000 ! . 

In these circumstances Massena assembled his genera] officers, 
and asked them what he could depend on, if he determined ta 
attempt a sally. They unanimously ‘declared, that they could only 
expect to be followed by officers,’ the men being no longer in 4 
condition to fight. It was necessary therefore to terminate so many 
evils, and he* reluctantly resolved to enter into a negotiation 
with the enemy.. They at once proposed that the army should 
return to France, but that the general should remain a prisoner, 
Lord Keith, it is said, used this remarkable expression: ‘ You 
are worth 20,000 men.” Massena declared, that no negotia- 
tion should go on, if the word ‘ capitulation’ was employed. At 
last he obtained his wishes, Lord Keith repeating (it.is added) 
every instant; { Your defence, general, has been too heroic to 
refuse you any thing.’ 

However honourable the evacuation, so different was it from 
his hopes and expectations, that, on the point of signing it, he said 
to the Genoese who filled his apartment, ‘ Unhappy men, still 
exert yourselves to saye your country !—giye, or secure for me, 
 agjesaae fdr four or five days only, and I will tear the treaty. 
He signed it the y5th Prairial, at seven in the evening—‘ after 
having combated for seventy days, after having destroyed more 
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of the enemy than was in his oie army, after having taken 
more men than he had to oppose—having had to keep in order 
more than 160,000 with 8,000 soldiers, which constituted the 
whole of his forces.’ All this Massena effected by the énergy of 
his own character; and such was the air with which the negotia- 
tion was concluded, that an Austrian officer is said to have re- 
marked, that he himself was apparently the.cnemy who capitu- 
lated with the French general. 

Programme d’un Plan, &c. Pro of a Plan to divide 
Europe into Four Powers. By M. Thomerel. gto. Paris.—We 
mention this work, not from its importance, but its singularity. 
‘The favoured powers are to be France, Spain, Prussia, and 
Russia; and it is = necessary for these powers to understand 
each other thoroughly. to.insure the happiness of the world. 
One trifling preliminary is only requisite, truly trifling to an en- 
terprising schemer—to inundate England, and destroy her fleet. 

Ce que nous avons été, &c. What we have been, what we 
are, and what we shallbe. By Peter Fourni¢.—Jacob Beh- 
‘men, madame Guyon, and Swedenborg, ran the same career 
with this author. They who are fond of mystical writings, of 
triangles and circles, of lines and darts, instead of the plain 
truths of the Gospel, will here find, or think they find, both 
instruction and entertainment. The author was let into the 
secret by one Don Martinets de Pasquallys, who renewed his 
instructions two years after his death, and from that time vi- 
sions innumerable from heaven completed the system, which 
this writer thinks himself bound in duty to present to the 
world. There are, too, in the world, we fear, some who will be 
led away by this strange effervescence of fanaticism. 

Eloge Funebre des Géneraux Kleber et Desaix, prononcé le 
premier Vendemaire, An. IX. ala Place des Victoires. A Funeral 
Oration on the Generals Kleber and Desaix, delivered the first of 
Vendemaire, Ninth Year, in the Place des Victoires. By Citizen 
Garat. Paris. 8vo.—It is singular that these two generals, compa- 
nions in one expedition, should have fallen so soon on the same 
day, in distant scenes; and it is no common task to unite the 
elogies of two, when, in works of this kind, at least in France, 
every virtue under heaven is scarcely sufficient for one. But 
in M. Garat’s work, these heroes come forward, like the two 
kings of Brentford, smelling at the same incense and adu- 
lation ; or rather, perhaps, like the two Amphitryons, to enjoy, 
in succession, the same Alcmena. Kleber and Desaix were in- 
deed heroes, though of different casts ; nor was it easy to praise 
one, -in some cilgumstanccs, wititOut tacitly blaming the other. 
M. Garat escapes from the difficulty with dexterity,—for both 
are right. Hear him! 

. Senis, deeply penetrated with the numerous difhculties 
which every government exptriences in conducting its wisest 
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plans, rather indulgently concealed, than. impatiently exposed, 
the errors of those who governed the republic. Kleber would 
never pardon those whose faults were the misfortunes of the 
people ; he would always bring against great authorities a rest- 
dess opposition ; and, by the side of flattering compliments, 
piace sarcastic sneecrs. Kleber would have had, even in a mon- 
‘archy, that, courage which so rarely: approaches thrones, to 
brave, for the sake of truth, the. power on which his glory, . 
‘and his fortune must have depended, Desaix had a kind of 
courage still more rare in raising republics than of managing 
and assisting the power, which does nothing for itself, but all 
for its country. 3 si 

‘ Neither displayed in France a wish to obtain the first rank, 
or to play the frst character. Had the events of the revolu- 
tion placed them there, they possessed talents to have sustained 
their parts with glory. .Each carried to the camps, and re- 
turned in the midst of victories, a contempt and horror of the 
“riches which are their spoils. Each preserved that glorioys 
poverty, which, in every age, has been the most briliiant orna- 
ment-in the triumphs of victorious generals,’ 


We shall not stop to analyze these characters; but will ask 
the reader of the first paragraph, whether the Turks, the Eng- 
lish, or the French, were the assassins of Kleber ? 

Cours de la Morale Religieuse. A System of Religious Mo- 
rality. By M. Necker. 3 Vols. 8vo. Paris.—This is a new 
edition, which the ¢x-minister has condescended to revise 
and ‘correct for the benefit seemingly of France. In the 
preliminary discourse M. Necker proves the necessity of mo- 
rality,-and of ‘morality founded on re fee to ensure the 
happiness of nations, and the tranquillity of governments. But, 
though the principles of morality are obligatory in general, the 
author particularly applies them to the French nation; not indeed 
appearing to question their deficiency, but’because, having passed 
through so many trying scenes, and experienced so many severe 
shocks, they require a fixed system of conduct, and invariable 
ec age of morality, 

‘ If, in the midst of these tumultuous feelings, in which so 
many eventful circumstances have placed the French nation, its 
attention cannot be fixed by any general idea, we may observe 
that reflections on religious morality are, at this time, very 
closely interesting 5 that they are essential to strength and to 
happiness, and have an immediate relation with financial consi- 
derations and political debates. Let justice and truth be fixed 
and‘raised on a doubie or triple base, and confidence will re- 
vive without an effort. When the first supports of your rights 
are once established, the columns of social order will succeed, 
and the mast ambitious wil] dispute for the honour and pleasure of 
governing yeu.’ 


‘ 
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* "We have great reason to think that neither the beginning 
nor the end of this paragraph will be particularly agreeable to 
the French; while we suspect that the connexion of feligious 
morality, with finance or political debates, will be looked on as 
imaginary, both at the Stock Exchange and at Westminster. 
But M. Necker may now refine at pleasure with little danger to 
the world.” He has already opened Pandora’s box,-and unfor- 
tunately left Hope behind. His intention, however, deserves 
respect, and we can praise it with less reserve, where the 
consequence may not probably be so fatal as from his former 
efforts. . 

The work is divided into five sections: The first treats of 
the principal positions necessary to form the basis of natural re- 
ligion and morality; the second, on the duties of men in every 
state, and in every situation of life; the third, on the duties 
peculiar to every age, and some pointed situations in social 
order; the fourth, on the internal feelings, and those habits 
which can either make us wretched or unhappy; the fifth, 
strengthens the principles of natural religion by the authority 
of revealed, and explains the chief branches of evangelical mo 
rality. 

Voyage Pittoresque et Physico-ceconomigue dans fe Jura. 
A Picturesque and  physico-ceconomical Journey over the 
Jura. By J. M. Lequinio. 2 Vols. 8vo.—This work is an 
interesting one. ‘The author is an able observer, and a faithful 
instructor ; and, in his travels, we find many interesting re- 
marks on the natural history of this chain of mountains, its pro- 
ductions, as well as the manners and customs of the inhabitants ; 
in a word, we find useful information in whatever can be of 
importance to the philosopher or the naturalist. M. Lequinio 
describes in turn the two routes over the Jura, which lead from 
Paris to Geneva, leaving few valuable objects unnoticed; a 
circumstance of more importance, as travellers in general have 
hastened on with too great rapidity for accurate information. 

‘The second part relates to agriculture and the mechanical 
arts. The author presents us with what he calls the * Physio- 
gnomy’ of Mount Jura, containing an account of its geographical 
position, climate, vegetation, minerals, agricultural antiquities, 
the manner of rearing and managing cattle, the physical and 
moral constitution of its inhabitants, and the population of 
this department. In August 1799 the population amounted to 
286,842: from the beginning of the war Mount Jura has fur- 
nished the republican army with 2,400 men, without reckoning 
2,000 conscripts, who went off during the author’s residence. 
The whole is concluded with remarks on the language and 
idiom of the country, tables of exportation, and rural details. 
In the first volume there is a beautiful chart of the depart- 
ment, engraved by Tardien. 
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Voyageur curieux et sentimental. The inquisitive and senti- 
mental ‘l'raveller. By M. L. Damin., 8vo. Paris.—M. Damin isa 
sentimental traveller, and we find occasionally the usual fault of 
his predecessors—an affectation of sensibility which disgusts. The 
first part contains an account of his journey from Chantilly to 
Ermenonville ; and .to his sentimental adventures is added a de- 
scription of the places he visits; and whose beauties, which re- 
publican equality has hitherto respected, recalled the splendor of 
ancient times, as well as the exalted character of many of their 
inhabitants. ‘The anecdotes of the Great Condé, and of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, we found particularly interesting. 

The second “part comprises a Journey to the Boromean 
Islands, to Lake Major, and the Lake of Sed and cofttains a 
description of the rivers by which they are fed, the mountains 
which surround them, their productions, commerce, &c. 

The third is of unequal merit, consisting of verse and 
prose, chiefly containing some interesting particulars of the Bo- 
romean Islands and the Isle of St. John. 

De la Nature et de ’Usage des Bains, &c. The Nature and 
Use of Baths, translated from the German of H. M. Marcard. By 
M. Parant. 8vo.—As M. Marcard’s work escaped us in 
original form, we shall notice the translation before us. It 
contains the whole of the subject, detailed, as usual with our 
author, who is well known in this country, somewhat unequally, 
but very extensively. The translator boasts of his accuracy; but 
of this we cannot judge, as the original is not before us. He 
professes, however, to be a § fidus interpres,’ verbum verbo 
reddens. -In truth, his language partakes of German stiffness. 

The first chapter contains the difference and the distinction 
of baths, according to their degrees of hegt; the second is 
on warm or tepid baths; the third, on the relaxing or debili- 
tating quality attributed to warm baths; the fourth entertains 
the question whether baths are stimulating at some length; 
the fifth chapter is on the effects of baths on the pulse and resp& 
ration ; the sixth, on the effects of tepid baths on the pulse, and 
their application in the treatment of diseases; the seventh, on 
the influence of warm baths in pain, spasms, and producing 
sleep; the eighth, their effects on the fluids and the vessels, 
acconipanied with some remarks on the humoral pathology ; 
the gth, on some other real or pretended effects ; the roth, 
11th, and 12th, on very hot, vapour, and cold baths. 

Instructions sur la - dsm de l’Inoculation, &c. Instruc- 
tions for the Practice of the Inoculation of the Small-Pox, fol- 
lowed by. ashort View of the Nature and Treatment of the 
Disease, extracted from the Lectures of M. Portal. By C. Sal- 
made, M.D. 8vo. Paris.x—We have often observed that the 
small-pox is more formidable in France than in England, and 
consequently little understood. Inoculation is considered as a 


bugbear, and therefore seldom practised. ‘The accounts of the 
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mature and treatment of the disease in French authors are in- 
sufferably tedious to the English physician, who sees facts that 
daily pass before his eyes, and which he considers as trifling, mag~ 

ified with afl the parade of the daily changes. M. Portal, 
who writes more reasonably than many of his countrymen, is 
not, however, less blameable in giving importance to trivial cir- 
cumstances, and thus renders a common operation terrible, by 
arraying it with evil. His directions, however, aré clear and ju- 
dicious. 

_ Recherches Anatomiques,&c. Anatomical Inquiries respecting 
the Situation of the Glands and their Action. By'l’, Bordeu. 12mo. 

Paris.—M. Bordeu’s work on the glands of the human body 
has been always held in high estimation by anatomists of every 
‘country; and this new edition, for it is nothing else, is ren- 
dered more yaluable by much information collected since the 
period of its publication by the authof, and by the observations 
of the editor. , 

- Recherches sur l'Influence de l’Air, &c. Inquiries into the 
Effects of the Air, in the Production, Character, and Treat- 
ment of Diseases; in which it is designed to establish the 
Relation between the Constitution of the Air and of Diseases, 
on the Principles ef Natural Philosophy and Chemistry ; and 
on those of Medical Observation. By L. D. A. Bouttey, M. D. 
8vo. Paris——We find nothing very interesting in this work, 
except a strong recommendation to ascertain the connection 
of the changes in the state of the atmosphere, with the ap- 
pearances of diseases, by a constant attention to the former, 
‘The author is by no means. satisfied with the supposed uses of 

- respiration, and the source of animal heat: from the increased 
heat in fevers, he strongly suspects that some undiscovered 
cause of the latter exists. 

Traité d’Hippocrate des Airs, &c. The Treatise of Hip- 
pores on Air, Waters, and Situations, (de Aére, Aquis, et 
ocis) with the Greek Text, collated with*two MSS. critical, 
historical, and medical Notes, a preliminary Discourse, a com- 
parative Table of the ancient and modern Heads, a Geographical 

Chart, and the necessary Indexes. By Coray, M. D. &c. 2 Vols. 
8vo. Paris.—The Treatise of Hippocrates is one of the few 

enuine works published in his name, and the additions by 

N. Coray will render it more intelligible ; to enumerate them 
would be to copy again the title; which is unusually full. The 
execution merits our commendation. 

Histoire des Plantes Grasses. History of succulent Plants, 

By M. Decandolle, Member of the Society for the Cultivation 
of Natural Science at Geneva. 5th and 6th Numbers. Paris. 
This work has been interrupted for many months ; but it will 

now probably proceed with activity, in the hands of Garneri, 

the bookseller, who has engaged in the undertaking. Its ob- 
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ject is to preserve, by coloured drawings, the figures of those 
succulent plants which cannot, on that account, be preserved 
in herbaria. The physiology of these plants will follow in @ 
second. part ; for, though they form a single family in no sy- 
stem, yet there is a considerable similitude in their. ceconomy. 
These two numbers contain. twelve plants,—-crassala, perfossa, 
anthericum alooides, aizoon Hispanicum, tetragonia chrystal- 
lina, sedum anacampseros, mesembryanthemum veruculatum, 
splendens, stcilatum, et barbatum. The two-last: have been 
usually considered as varieties; but M. Decandolle thinks he 
perceives in them some specific distinctions. ‘There are also 
three species of aloes—the A. ferox, which has hitherto been 
imperfectly described, and very badly figured; the A. margina- 
lis, not hitherto figured, and formerly classed under the 
Genus draczena ; aed the A. vuigaris, ‘the medicinal species, 
Our author speaks of the method of cultivating and collecting 
this since, referring to the article of Succotrine aloes for its me- 
dicinal virtues. The plant brought from Abyssinia by Bruce h¢ 
regards as a simple variety of the A. vulgaris. 

Entomologie, ou Histoire Naturelle des Insectes, &c. Eato- 
mology, or the Natural History of Insects; with specific Dif- 
ferences, Descriptions, Synonyms, and coloured Representa- 
tions of every known Insect. By G. A. Olivier, of the National 
Institute. 23d Number. 4to.—We early announced our au- 
thor’s intention, and have occasionally noticed his progress, 
This work is the fruit of a journey of six years, made by order 
of government in the East, and will be comprised in five vo- 
lumes, consisting of twenty-six numbers; the present com- 
pletes two-thirds of the fourth volume. We. need not add to 
what we have formerly observed of the merits of the author: it 
is sufficient to say, that the work proceeds with unimpaired 
spirit, splendor, and accuracy. | 

De l’Influence des Passions, &c. On the Effects of the Pas. 
sions in Diseases, and the Methods of correcting their Effects, 
By J. C. Tissot, M. D. Paris.—The name of ‘J issot will give 
currency to every trifling subject, and the present work has 
nothing farther to recommend it. 

Choix de Costumes, civils et militaires, des Peuples de |’An- 
tiquite, &c. Description of the Customs, civil and military, 
of the Ancients. Designed, engraven, and arranged by N. A, 
Willemin. Folio.—We do not recollect that we have yet an- 
nounced this elegant and interesting work, of which the seventh 
number lies before us. How far it is to extend we are not ine 
formed. Each number contains six plates and a sheet of ex. 
planation. ‘The present fasciculus represents the heads of Gre- 
cian women, adorned with bandeaus, diadems, veils, and nime 
bi; their jewels and their various dresses, 
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GERMANY. 


. Geschichte der neuern Philosophe. A History of modern 
Philosophy, from the Period of the Restoration of Science. By 
J. G. Bahle.. Vol. I. 8vo. Go6ttingen.—This first volume of 
the History of modern Philosophy forms the sixth section of 
the ‘ History of Arts and Sciences, from the Restoration of* Let- 
ters to the End of the Eighteenth Century,’ written by the same 
author. It contains, under the title of An Historical Introduc- 
tion to modern Philosophy, a general view of’ the history of 
philosophy, from the era of the Idnic school to the restoration 
ef letters in the fifteenth century. Such an introduction was 
the more necessary, as, without the knowledge of the princi-' 
ples of the ancients, it would have been difficult to understand 
‘the modern systems, which are chiefly scyons of the Grecian 
stock, and drawn from the Grecian schools. M. Bahle has 
properly chosen the zra from which he commences, since the 
restoration of letters is only the renewal of the ancient systems; 
and he endeavours to abridge whatever is most valuable in 
the larger works of Bouker, Meiners, Teideman, &c. We 
have, however, in the volume before us, the introduction only. 
‘The second volume will begin with the History of modern Phi- 
losophy ; and we shall attend to it as soon as it reaches us. 

Beschreibung Merkwurdiger Hoehlen, &c. A Description 
of the most remarkable Caverns, to illustrate the Natural History 
of the Earth. By Rosenmuller and Tilesius. With Plates. 8vo. 
Leipsic—We know not that the description of caverns will 
greatly illustrate the science of geology, since their depth and 
extent are inconsiderable, and few have been found, except in 
mountains of alluvial origin. Our authors, however, speak dif- 
ferently, and have described many caverns, some of which are 
well known. ‘The most important phenomena of this kind, 
which have attracted their attention, are the caverns of Alcan- 
tara near Lisbon; those of Castleton, Pool, and Fingal, in-Bri- 
tain; that of Sturth in Iceland; of Os in Egypt ; Del Cani, near 
Naples; the-little yellow grotto in the Valley of Ilcantara; the 
cavern of Pilate in Switzerland; that of the Sorcerers in Ce- 
vennes ; of Sausenberg near Bale; of Bredewinde in the Higher 
Palatinate; the caverns of the Dragons in Darmstadt; and of 
the Ice near Scelioze in the Carpathian mountajns, &c. Our 
author’s general conclusions are not very important.—Caverns 
consist in general of the same kind of stone, and all contain 
stalactites. £ There is a river in Macedon, and a river in Mon- 
mouth too,’ said honest Fluellin; and beyond these general 
remarks we find little instruction. ‘The description of ae cae 
verns is illustrated by ten coloured plates. 

Theoria Generationis et [ructthicationis Plantarum Cryp- 
togamicarum Linnei retractata et aucta. ‘Theory of the Ge- 
neration and Fructification of the Plants arranged by Linnzus in 
the Class Cryptogomia. A uew Edition, enlarged, by J. Hedwig. 
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4to. Leipsic.—This new edition, which is greatly enlarged, 
_ commences with some reflections on the art of observing in ge- 
neral, and the qualities essential to an observer. ‘These are, 
I. am acute and experienced eye ; 2.a love of truth 5 3. a know- 
ledge of the opinions and the systems of authors ; 4. scepticism ; 
wel, circumspection, and patience ; ; 6. deliberation. 
These reflexions, which form the first section of the prolego- 
mena, are-followed by others equally valuable on microscopical 
observation, as well as the best construction of microscopes and 
other instruments. 

The division of the werk is the same as befofe. The author 
treats, first, of the history of the generation of plants ; ; 2. the prin- 
ciples of the theory of generation ; 3. the opinion of botanists 
on the —_ of cryptogamic plants ; on the ferns, mosses, and 
fung i. ee og are beautifully coloured. ! 

Tabellarise Uebersicht der Fieber krankheites. Tables of 
Febrile Diseases. 4to. Nurenberg.—The anonymous author 
of this work has endeavoured to comprise, in twenty tables, the 
opinions of ancient and modern physicians, respecting fevers ; 
he divides them into inflammatory, biliousy nervous, and ca= 
tarrhal. Other fevers are subsidivions of these principal genera. 
In each table one of the following fevers is comprehended ; viz. 
pure inflammatory fever, inflammation of the brain, throat, 
lungs, pleura, breast, mediastinum, pericardium, heart, dfa- 
phragm, liver, stomach, intestines, kidneys, bladder, and ute- 
rus: bilious and slow nervous fevers; phlegmatic inflammatory 
fevers; simple, lymphatic, and dysenteric catarrhal fevers ; and 
putrid fever. 

Each table consists of seven or eight cases, containing 
the symptoms of the disease, the true or probable causes, crisis, 
treatment, prognostics, regimen, and remedies. On the whole, 
this is an elaborate work, but the performance of a compiler 
rather than a practitioner. Under the appearance of methodical 
arrangement it is still crude and confused. 

Versuch einer Chronologischen, &c. An Attempt to reduce 
the Literary History of Medicine to a CHronological Order, in 
order to facilitate and promote itsStudy. By J.G.Knebel. 8vo. 
Breslaw.—This history extends from the time of Hippocrates 
to the year 1797, but no living characters are introduced. It is 
not a work either of utility or importance. 


HOLLAND. 


J. Van Heckeren, M. D.. De Osteogenesi preternaturali; 
cum Tabula Ainea. Of the preternatural Production of Bones; 
with a Copper-plate. 4to. Leyden.—This is an inaugural 
dissertation, which we d&ave read with care, but with no con- 
siderable advantage. We perceive nothing peculiarly interest- 
iug in our author’s remarks.on the morbid gencration of bone. 
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ITALY. 


Dei Petrarca, et delle sue Opera: Libre quatro. Of Petrarch, 
and his Works ; divided into four Books. gto. Florence.—Italy 
will never be weary of celebrating Petrarch. Like our Shak- 
speare, he is the constant theme of criticism and panegyric. 
Indeed this enthusiasm is not ill founded ; for, independent of .. 
his poetical talents, neither his predecessor Darfte, nor his stic-. - 
cessor Boccacio, have so much contributed to the progress of 
erudition and of ancient literature, to the general cultivation of 
taste and genius. The memoirs of Petrarch, which were pub- 
lished in French, and translated into our language, contain 
some interesting particulars, thrown together with little order, 
and mixed with many bold asscftions. The writers of the 
t4th, 15th, and r6th centuries, not even excepting Alexander 
Vetutello, furnish very few materials for the history and life of 
this celebrated poet, since ‘truth is so often in their accounts 
mixed with fable. Other Italian and foreign authors, who have 
given the histéty of Petrarch with greater or less success, are 
Gesnaldo, Tomasini, Schoderen, a Fleming, Philippe van 
Maldeghen, Catanusi, Beccadelli, Muratori, the abbe de la 
Bastia, &c. There is also, we apprehend, a manuscript life 
of Petrarch in the Ambrosian and Ricardinian Libraries, 
written by Lelio di Leli, a descendant of the friend of Pe- 
trarch; but this has never been printed, nor we believe con- 
sulted, by any of the biographers. 

The present author, Giovanni Baptista Baldelli, has endea- 
voured, in the work before us, to collect the authentic facts 
relating to Petrarch, and offers a complete life of the poet, 
with some remarks on the state of literature, in his era. ‘This 
last subject is treated with equal knowledge and taste in the 
introduction ; and the literary portrait of Italy, which it con- 
tains, is followed and elucid:ted by a view of the political situa~ 
tion and the civil wars of that part of Europe. 

The two first books are erltirely confined to the history of 
the earlier years of Petrarch, that is, the History of his Love 
for Laura, which has immortalised his memory, by inspiring 
those effusions that are read, after five centuries, with delight 
and admiration. In the third book the author speaks of the © 
influence of Petrarch in the political affairs of Italy ;\and, in 
the fourth, of the assistance he afforded to the progress of 
science, and of his powerful influence on the taste of the 
nation, his literary connections, his friends, and protectors. 
An appendix, under the title of Illustrations, contains some 
very interesting chronological accounts, respecting the life of 
the poet, and some eminent men with whom he was connected. 
Baldelli’s remarks and notes on these ‘points are taken from 
the ancient and modern authors, who have written on this sub- 
ject; so that the present biography is the fullest, most authens 
tic, and complete work of the kind, which has yet appeared. 
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The biographer promises us the lives of: Boccacio, and his 
other Tuscan countrymen. We wish he would also give us a 
new edition of the Letters, or rather of all the Latin works of 
Petrarch, enriched with his learned notes. 

Storia Pittorica del’ Italia, del’ Abbate Luigi Lanzi. History 
of Painting in Italy. By the Abbe Louis Langi, Antiquary in 
the Tuscan Court. 3 Vols. 8vo. Bassano.—The author of this 
work is one of the most distinguished literati of Italy, who, in 
the midst of the calamities of war, continues his researches into 
the history of that art to which Italy almost gave birth and 
fostered. He has been seconded in this attempt by count Joseph 
Ramondini, a celebrated printer; and the present work is one of 
the most interesting which has appeared in Italy for many years. 

The abbe Lang: follows the plans of Winkelman.and Zanettiy 
in giving a separate history of each school. He first diserimi- 
nates the character of such different schools, and then divides 
their histories into four or five periods, according to the succes- 
sive changes of taste. Each period commences with an account 
of one of the masters whose new manner distinguished the 
epoch, and gave the period a determined character. . After the 
chief masters he introduces the scholars, who have preserved 
more or less of their style. The author discriminates the painters 
of history from those who confined themselves to portraits, fruits, 
flowers, animals, perspective, &c. To these last he adjoins the 
engravers; the painters in mosaic, on glass, stone, and wood ; 
the embroiderers on silk, &c. pointing out the progress they 
made in their respective styles. | 

By this method the author has happily attained his purpose, 
which was the contributing to the perfection of the art of paint- 
ing, and facilitating the progress of the study both to students and 
amateurs. The whole work 1s divided into two principal parts. The 
first, comprehending Lower Italy, treats of the schools of Flo- 
rence, of Sicnna, of Rome, and of Naples. ‘The second should 
have been subdivided into two sections, since the materials were 
so copious. It comprehends the schools of Venice, of Lombardy, 
and of Bologna; next come those of Romagna, both Upper 
and Lower. The schools of Genoa and Piedmont, though 
less numerous than the others, certainly ought mot to have 
been omitted. The abbe has specified, m the first part, the 
source of his materials, and the principles of his decisions, 
which are equally distinguished for thcir judgement and mode- 
ration. ‘The second part is terminated by an alphabetical table 
of contents, which is particularly full and complete, and adds 
greatly to the utility of the work. 

Le Avyventure della Republica Cisalpina. The Transactions 
of the Cisalpine Republic; with cxpizaatory Notes. 8vo. Ve- 
nice.-The Cisalpine republic has fallen to rise again. The 
author’s history is terminated by the entrance of the Austro-~ 
Russian army ; and he ts too warm, and indeed tog severe, to 
.be trusted even in his narrative of events. 
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Tuts additional article to otr literary 
Journal we now for the first time introduce at the 
express recommendation of several intelligent and 
scientific friends, and in conformity to a few attempts 
of the same kind which have lately been hazarded on 
the continent. The importance of such an article, 
indeed, must be obvious to every one,—not only 
since geography, even abstractedly considered, is in- 
dissolubly connected with history,—but since an ac- 
quaintance with maps and charts has constituted of 
late an indispensable branch of literary knowledge. 
For want, however, of some such general and critical 
survey as that we now propose, we frequently find 
even men of learning unconscious of the progress 
of this important science, and of the vast advan- 
tages which one map possesses over another; and 
observe in their libraries the constant use of an atlas 
in many respects imperfect, and of charts replete with 
antiquated errors. Innumerable are the gross mistakes 
and inaccuracies which modern research or discovery 
has detected even in the tables of D’Anville; anda 
record of the advancement which geography has 
made towards perfection within the period of the last 
thirty years alone might of itself form a large and 
useful volume. 
It will scarcely be credited that even in the present 
day we have nota single map of Engiand which in 
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‘point of accuracy is not extremely deficient. The tri- 
angular survey commenced by general Roy and conti- 
nued by captain Mudge and Mr. Daiby will, in this 

-respect, be of incalculable benefit to us; but we must 
wait till this survey be completed before we shall be 
able to produce an individual map of an English 
county which can rival the precision of the maps of 
France by Cassini; though Cassini himself is far from 
being immaculate. We are nevertheless not unmind- 
ful of the very valuable map of Syrry constructed by 
Messrs. Linley and Crossley, nor of Mr. Gardner’s 
equally valuable map of Sussex. Indeed the gencral 
labours of this latter gentleman cannot be too highly 
appreciated, and we are happy to find him so closely 
connected in the trigonomeirical furvey of the Eng- 
lish counties. Captain Mudge’s map of Kent * will 
shortly make its appearance, and that of Essex is 
in great forwardness. ‘The pious fraud of Dr. Halley 
has embarrassed later geographers ; for, by extending 
the Lizard too far westward, in order to put in- 
cautious navigators on their guard, the western coun- 
ties are irregularly laid down. A scientific map 
of England, in which the rivers, the mountains, and 

the soils, are distinguished, would be an acquisition 
of high value. In the county surveys many improve- 
ments of this kind have been accomplished, and the 
union of such provincial tables, notwithstanding their 

imperfections, would be a work of no small utility. 

The latest maps of Scotland and Ireland are tolerabiy 

correct, and particularly those of the former. 





* Dr. Packe’s Philosophical map of East Kent is a carious specimen of ancient 
diligence. The ccffer bas, we understand, been just difcuvercd, aud fresh im- 
pressions will iuva be published. ' ' 
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Germany and the northern kingdoms were till 
lately as destitute of accurate topographical charts as 
Great Britain. The German chartists indeed admitted 
too readily into their maps the fictions of every travel- 
ler who wrote upon the subject; and their tables, 
not being deduced from actual survey, were seldom 
entitled to much credit. But a new geographical 
era appears to have commenced in this part of Europe, 
and the science of district mensuration and engraving 
is pursued with the most laudable vigour. ‘The 
spirited Franz Xavier Miller began his very valuable 
map of the provinces of Inner Austria in 1794, and 
still continues to bring forth occasionally the different 
and magnificent sheets of which it will consist. Of 
these not more than eight have yet reached us; the 
last number including the province of Carniola. They 
are published at Greetz under the title of Die Pro- 
vinz Inner-C&sterreich oder Die Herzogthimer 
Steyermark, Keernten, und Krain. The sheets of this 
magnificent map, when complete, will probably not 
be fewer than fourteen or fifteen. They are drawn 
from actual survey ; and, by exhibiting the scite, not 
merely of every mountain and river, but of every 
mine and forge, and describing by chemical cha- 
racters the different minerals and other fossils of 
which such mines consist, are as valuable to the 
mineralogist and natural historian, as to the geogra- 
pher and historical reader. 

The truly patriotic and spirited baron Hermelin is 
superintending a work of the same kind, entitled 
Geographiske Chartor 6fver Swavige, jamte Bifogade 
Ritningar, Med Hans Maj‘. Konung Gustaf den 
Fjerde Adolphs Allernadigste Tillstand, but upon a 
Jarger and more magnificent scale stik, which, as 
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the title expresses, is meant to describe his own 
country (Sweden), and the whole of its dependent 
provinces. ‘This, from its greater extent of scale, 
is even more minute than the Austrian map of 
Miller,—and its accuracy is unquestionable. About 
twelve or fourteen successive numbers only of this 
admirable work have hitherto made their appearance, 
and we have never met with more than three or four 
copies of it in England.—We shall have frequent op- 
portunities of recurring to these, as well as to several 
other northern maps of high though not of equal 
merit, in the course of their completion, and we wish 
them all the success they deserve. 

We must be allowed nevertheless to exult in the 
progress which general geography has made in our 
own country ; and which, under the perseverance of 
an Arrowsmith, a Faden, a Cary, and several other 
artists of high and merited repute, can now boast of 
maps of an accuracy and truth that far surpass any 
similar works published throughout Europe: hence 
the deserved respect and admiration paid by foreign 
Kiterati to the maps engraved in. London. 

In the arrangement of this new article we have 
encountered far more difficulties than we expected, 
and we have been disappointed in several interesting 
eharts of which we hoped to have given some ac- 
count. ‘This however is but a necessary effect of a 
new umdertaking: as we proceed our path will be- 
come clearer—our sources of information will en- 
large: and we wish therefore the present number to 
be regarded as an ingroduction alone—a mere speci- 
men of a design which will be gradually ameliorated 
by time and experience. 
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Mr. Arrowsmith’s map of Asia, in four sheets, dees great 
honour to his diligence and accuracy, and may be classed among 
the best productions of the kind. He who wishes at one glance 
to estimate the progress of geography, has only to compare this 
map with that of D’Anville. .The ranges of mountains (that 
important feature of geography neglected till recent times) are 
Jaid down in a bold, clear, and accurate manner. In the out- 
line of the sea, tlie islands,s&c. the freshest discoveries are used. 
Perhaps the lakes had better have been quatered in the usual 
way: and the position of Kara-koram, the old capital of the 
Monguls, appears to be better assigned in Forster’s northern dis- 
coveries. Towards the east of the Caspian our knowledge 
seems stili defective. . 

The same industrious and intelligent geographer has just 
published a map of Turkey in Europe, in two shecis.—New 
impressions of his planisphere exhibit the recent discovery of 
Bass’s Strait, between New Holland and Van Diemen’s Land, 
with other improvements from fresh materials. 

To the neat and exact maps published by Mr. Faden must be 
added one of the south of France, abstracted from Cassini. ‘The 
rest of that country, on the same ‘scale, would be valuable.’ 

Mr. Cary’s General Atlas answers the public expectation, 
being a work of great elegance and considerable exactness. 





Kaart van Batassche Republik, &c. A Chart of the Bata- 
vian Republic, divided into Departments and Districts. Com- 
piled by Order of the Batavian Directory, by Queint On- 
daahe. Hague.—The present chart does not pretend to more 
accuracy than those which preceded it, but we receive the 
Batavian republic in its new dress. It may be more fashion- 
able, but it does not require the spirit of prophecy to foretel 
that it will neither be more powerful nor more respectable. 

Plano della Citta de Mantova, e suoi Contorni. <A Plan of 
the City of Mantua, and its Environs. Milan. Engraven by 
Caniani.—This plan, the value of which will be understood by 
artists only, contains all the principal works cf the cay and 
citadel of Mantua. To this are added the whole of the battl® 
ments erected by the Austrians in the attack in July 1799, with 
the batteries for the false attacks; from the blockade of the for- 
tress, April 14, under the command of general Kray, to its final 
reduction by Foissac Latour, the 14th of July.» The engraving 
is excellent. 

Special-kerte vom Herzogotham Magdeburg, &c. A par- 
ticular Chart of the Duchy of Magdeburg, of the County of 
Mansfeld, the Principalities of Anhalt and Blankenburg, the 
Abbey of Quedlimburg, and the greater part of the Old 
Marche, of the Principality of Haiberstadt, and of the County 
of Wefnigerode ; in two Sections; approved by the Academy of 
Berlin, and published in roe Oe D. F. Soziman.—This very 
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beautiful chart is a continuation of those of Pregnitz and Uker- 
mark ; and, if the author pursue his plan, Prussia will be able 
to boast of an atlas equally accurate and complete. ‘The two 
sheets are 2 feet g} inches high, 2 feet 23 inches large. The 
scale is 18 Paris lines on 2000 Rhinland toises, or of an 
inch and 7, on a German mile. ‘The principal mountains, fo- 
rests, rivers, and meadows, are distinguished very clearly ; and, 
to add to the utility of the chart, the posts, highways, &c. are 
laid down according to the documents communicated by M, 
Mathias, secretary to the general post-office at Berlin. 

Mapa Craimasiles: &c. A Map of South America, design. 
ed and engraven by Don Juan de la Cruz, Canon of Olmeydilla; 
founded on many other Charts and original Information; with 
Astronomical Observations for the Year 1775.- Six Sheets.— 
This beautiful chart of South America has been long a deside- 
ratum in our own country, and it is with pleasure we can an- 
nounce its re-publication by Mr. Faden. It was first published 
at Madrid in 1775, by order of Charles II. king of Spain, and 
is very complete and exact. The new edition, which we have 
compared with the original, deserves the same character. The 
rivers, districts, and nations, laid down in it, are numerous, and 
many of them hitherto unknown; but we must suppose them 
as Iv placed, since they in general rest on the authority of 
the observers. Some few errors in the orthography of the Spa- 
nish names have been committed, but these are of little import- 
ance. This chart commences on the north and north-west, by 
the eastern part of the province of Veragna, at the isthmus of 
Panama; and the bay of Bocas del ‘Toro and the river Martin 
form the most western parts of the provinte, included in its range. 
In the south it terminates with the termination of the conti- 
nent, so as to comprehend the whole of South America, from 
the rath degree of north to the 56th of south latitude. ‘This 
chart is, therefore, by much the most complete of any that has 
been published of this part of the globe. 

Karte von Schwben, &c. Chart of Swabia, lain down tri- 
gonometrically, and designed, by J. A. Ammann. First and Second 
sheets. ‘lubingen.—'These sheets are 154 inches high, and 134 
large. The whole chart will contain 45 sheets, and five will 
be published annually till the whole is complete ;—a plan more 
magnificent than we have yet witnessed, in even more opulent 
nations, and m more favourable circumstances. These shects are 
very well engraven, and resemble in size, &c. the chart of Wiir- 
temburg by Bohnenberger: they contain.a part. of the district of 
Ulm and of the county of Kirchberg. ‘The Danube commences 
at Ulm, about a quarter of a league above Petersworth; the 
Ter at Rikleswiler, as far off as Wiblingen; the Roth af Obenhau- 
sen; the Biber at Christeshofen; the Gunz from Hattenhausen; 
the Kamlach from Raunan, with the lower part of the Mindel ; 
and the Ach from its source to the Danube. The secoud sheet 
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eontains the country, commencing from Neuffen, to that be- 
yond Schorndorff, and the course of the Necker from Ofterdin- 
gen to Muhlhouse. 

Carte de la Bohéme d’aprés la Division de 16 Circles, avec la 
District d’Egra du Compte de Glatz, &c.; avec une Table Al- 
phabétique des Objets contenus sur cette Carte dressee par Jean 
Sweb et Michel Stegmaier. Chart of Bohemia, as divided into 
Sixteen Circles, with the District of Egra in the Province of 
Glatz, &c. together with an Alphabetic ‘lable of its Contents; by 
J.Sweb and M.Stegmaier: Large sheet, 22: Inches high, rs { wide. 
— Much was expected from this chart, because it was entrusted 
to those who were supposed to be at the head of their profession; 
but the whole has failed; for the country has been laid down 
without any projection, the orthography of the names is er- 
roneous, and the names themselves are so crowded that it is 
almost impossible to decypher them. For German districts, 
where the Bohemian language is not spoken, its orthography is 
apparently preserved. ‘hus we were at a loss to discover 
‘Teoplitz under the appellation of Teplic, and we found Libots- 
chau transformed to Libocany, &c. ‘he mountain Donner- 
berg is placed erroneously to the south, and the situation of the 
Mountain of the Giants is not rectified as it ought to have been, 

Some places are apparently omitted, for we cannot find them in 
the situation they ought to occupy. Like some modern travels 
of this country, the alphabetical table seems not made for the 
chart, nor the chart calculated for the table. 

Karte eines Theils von neu oder West Galizien, &c. A Chart 
of the new or Western Part of Galicia, containing the Principali- | 
ties of Sendomir and Cracovia, with a Part of ancient Galicia, 
By D.J.Reyman. Twelve Sheets.—We should scarcely have 
noticed this chart of a country at a distance from, and uninterest- 
ing to, the English reader, were we not informed that it was an 
improved imitation of what has been called the Chart of the 
Convent, the work of a canon of Lowiz, named Czaykowski. 
This has been often copied, as the best map of this part of 
Poland. It is, however, very incorrect; and the improved copy 
is still erroncous, though more free from defects than the former 
chart. It is not divided into degrees; as unfortunately, except 
Lemberg and Cracovia, there are scarcely any cities in Poland 
whose latitude has been ascertained. 

Italia, cioé tutte le grandi et piccole Sovranita e Republica 
d'Italia, &c. Italy, or all the Kingdoms and Republics of Italy, 
of larger or smaller dimensions, divided according to their 
Frontiers, including the great Reads, Posts, &c. agreeably ta the 
latest Authorities. By Ignatius Heymann, Postmaster of ‘Trieste. 
Vienna.—This chart is carefully engraven, and well coloured, It 
18 Equally clear, distinct, and accurate, 
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Kreigs Theater, &c. The Theatre of War, or the Frontiers 
between France and Italy, containing the Kingdom of Sardinia, 
Lombardy; the Republics of Genoa, Lucca, and Venice; Mode- 
na, Parma, Mantua; the Bishopric of Trent; the Tyrol; and 
Switzerland: on the Side of France, Provence, Dauphin , Lan- 

uedoc, and Auvergne. Engraven by Muller. Manheim.— 

his map, 18 inches high, and 33 ik wide, cannot be said 
to ‘be on a large scale, in comparison of the country which it in- 
cludes. Many names must consequently be omitted, and the 
limits are those which were established before the war. We ob- 
serve also many important -errors. In Lombardy the ‘lessino 
and Lesia are neglected; and in Franche Comte, the Ain. ‘The 
Rhone, between its source and the city of Lyons, is not laid 
down; and many of the great roads, as well as the mountains, 
have no site assigned them. 

Atlas Portatif,.ou Recutil de Cartes ¢choisies, &c. Travel- 
ling Atlas, or a Collection of select Charts, extracted from the 
Atlas of the Abbe Grenet, and arranged with accuracy, highly 
useful for understanding the ‘ Modern and Universal Geography’ 
ef M. Lacroix. 4to.—The accuracy and elegance of Grenet’s 
Atlas are well known. ‘In some respects, however, this new 
edition, designed to illustrate Victor Comeyra’s new edition of 
the geographical work of M. Lacroix, is inferior in ite to its 
prototype, though we do not perceive any diminution of accu- 
racy in the copy. It will be sufficient to announce the new 
edition alluded to in this place. It is published by Waree in 
two volumés 8vo. and is a geographical work in the common 
form, without any particular advantage, or any particularly new 
information. : 

Collection de Plans, de Ports, Bayes, Villes, Xe. A Collection 
of Plans, of Ports, Bays, Cities, &c. engraved from the Origi- 
nals in the Repository of Maps, Plans, and Marine Journals. By 
Order of Government.—This collectidh contains fourteen plans, 
which may be precured separately. ‘The first is a plan of 
the port of the Passage; 2. The harbour and bay of Bilboa ; 
3. Port of Santona; 4. Port of Santander; 5. Harbour of Gi- 
jon; 6. Road of Vivaro, Ribadeo, and the port of Cedeira; 
7. Road of Barqueiro, and the Stockade of Vares ; 8. The port 
of Ferrol, with the plan of the basin; 9. The port of Caraa- 
rinas; 10. The creek and road of Carcubion; 11. ‘The plan of 
the road of Pontevedra; 12. The road of Vigo; 13. A plan of 
the city, the port, and the arsenal of Carthagena; 14. Bay of 
Palma, port of Andrache, of Poller, of Petra, and Cala longa. 
These different plans are executed with great clearness and 
precision. 





*,* Publishers of Maps, who wish for a speedy notice, are 
entreated to transmit them to our Printer. 
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to, 318 


—~—— sermon, 458 
Berlinghieri on Venereal diseases, 549 
Bidlake’s Virginia, 350 


Biographical dictionary of eclebrated 
characters at the close of the 18th 


century, 498 
Biography, General, 400 
Birth-day, 254 
Blaine on the distemper in dogs, 360 


Bowles on the political and moral state 
of society, 216 
Boyd’s letter to Mr. Pitt, 338 
Brand’s letter on Buonaparte’s proposals, 
452 

Bread, Discussion of the causes which 
have led to the present high price of, 
97 

- corn, different effects of peace 








and war on the price of, 220 
Bree on disordered respiration, $15 
Britain delivered, 472 

» Description of Great, &e, 553 
—— preserved, 109 


Brooke’s True causes of our present di- 


stress for provisions, 94 
Bruce’s Travels, Observations on the 
authenticity of, 66 


Buonaparte’s proposals, Letter on, 452 
Burke (Mrs.)’s Eliiott, 353 
Burns’s anatomy of the gravid uterus, 

445 








IN 


Butler en-the proposed repeal af the 
penal laws against Irish Catholics, 


462 
————’s sermon, 343 
CABINETS, crimes of, 453 
Cadogan’s discourses, 415 


Cambry’s Picturesque teur to Switzer- 


and and Italy, 504 
Campaign of Italy, 453 
Campe's Cortez, 346 
Case of the farmers, 240 
Castle of Badajos, 474 


Catholics, Letter on the proposed repeal 
of the penal laws against, 462 
Causes (Truc) of our present distress 
tor provisions, 94 
Caution. (Seasonable) against the abo- 
minations of the church of Rome, 342 


Caverp of Strozzi, 355 
Chamberlin’s Equanimity, 112 


Charlemagne, Legislative power under, 


562 
Charts, Review of, 517 
Child of hope, 115 


Children, New method of instruction 
tor, * 346 
of the present age, Characters 
and manners of the, 346 
Chinese, Explanation of the elementary 
characters of the, 361 
Chisholm on the malignant pestilential 
fever in the West Indies, 404 
Christianity, New evidences in favour 
of, 344 
Churton, Eyre’s Reply to, 221 
Chymistry and medicine, Mathematical 
ideas of, O44 
Clark (Emily)’s Ermina Moutrose, 595 
Clarke's Political, commercial, aud civil 








state of [peland, 218 
- Union or separation, 218 
Clinical guide, 412 


Coetlogon’s Seasonable caution against 
the abominations of the church of 


Rame, 842 
Collic:’s poems, 195 
t‘ommerce, Maritime, 546 


Commutation of tythes, Inquiry con- 
cerning, 462 
Comparison of the itstitutions of Moses 
with those of the Hindoos, 172 
Composition (English), Teacher's assis- 
tant in, 468 
Cooper’s Letters on the Irish nation, 


; 429 
Coronation oath, Considerations on the, 
460 

Cortes, S+0 
Cottie’s Alfred, 160 
Cave on a commutation of tithes, 462 
Crimes of cabinets, 455 
Critical remarks on “ Pizarro,” 450 


DE X. 
Crofts (Mrs.)’s Ankerwick castle, 235 
Cursitor’s letters, 92 


DALLAWAY’s Anecdotes of the 


arts 


in England, 2+} 
Dangerous sports, 227 
Darwin’s Phytologia, 53, 303 
Danbeny’s sermon, 225 
Daudin’s Ornithology, S57 
Daughter of adoption, 234 
Delille’s Homme des champs, 910 
Dennis’s sermon, 460 


Desenfans’ Plan for preserving portraits 


of distinguished characters, 475 
Deserted child, 347 
Dibdin's alteration of Kotzebue’s 

“ Birth-day,”’ 254 


Dictionary (Biegraphical) of celebrated 
characters at the close of the 18th 
century, 498 

Dio Chrysostom, Select essays of, 117 

Discoveries and settlements of Euro- 
peans in Africa, Sketch of the, 276 

Discussion (Temperate) of the causes 
which have led to the present high 
price of bread, 97 

Diseases of the army in Jamaica, Ob- 


servations on the, 153 
Disney’s sermon, 225 
Dissections, System of, 107 


Divisions (religious), Reflexions con+ 
cerning, 106 
Dogs, Description of the distemper in, 


360 

DRAMATIC, 
Birth-day, 25+ 
Edmond, 115 
Johanna of Montfaueon, 114 
Orphans, 11+ 
Point of honor, 253 
Stella, 349 
Virginia, 350 
What a blunder! 233 
Dryden’s prose works, 35 


Dufour to the committce for raising the 
naval pillar, 212 
Duthy on the present high price of pro- 
visions, 48 
——~-'s Different effects of peace and 
war on the price of breadecorn, 220 
Duties of overseers of the poor, 233 


EARLE's Remarks on Geddes’s pre- 
faces, 120 
Economy reeommended by proclama- 
tion, Best modes of carrying into et- 
fect the system of, 455 
Edinburgh infirmary, Memorial to the 
managers of the, 2U0.—Answer to 
ditto, 200 

+ Remarks on the 
mode of chirurgical attendance in the, 
v 














Edinburgh Infirmary, Hints tending to 
refute the objections to the system of 
chirurgical attendance inthe, 200 

practice ef physic and sur- 

+04 





gery, 
Edmond, orphan of the castle, 113 
Education, Aphorisms on, 345 
Edwardina, 35+ 


Edwards’s Radical means of counteract- 
ing the present scarcity, 456 
Elegy supposed to be written in the gar- 


dens of Ispahan, 228 
Eliza, 356 
Elliott, 353 


Embassy to the Teshoo Lama, 177, 419 
Epidemic and pestilential diseases, Brief 


history of 260 
Equaniwmity, lie 
Ermina Montrose, 355 


Eton accidence, Exercises adapted to 

the, 297 
Eauripidis Orestes, }, 137 
- Phenisse, 377 
Europe, Political and military memoirs 

of, 341 
Evidences (New) in favour of Christi- 

anity, S++ 
Examination of Hall’s sermon, 358 
Exhibition (Rational) for children, 228 
Explanation of the elementary cha- 





racters of the Chinese, 361 
Eyre, Postscript to an answer to, 223 
-—’s Reply to Churton, 221 
FACTS, Financial, 454 





- of importance relative to the pre- 

sent state of Great Britain, 218 
Farmers, Case of the, 240 
Farriery (Principles of English) vindi- 


cated, 468 
Favourite village, 83 
Fergusson, Liie of Robert, 477 


Fever (malignant pestilential) in the 
West-Indies, Essay on, 404 
Fevers ef the West Indies, Practical 
treatise gn, 466 
Financial facts, 454 
Fiaxman’s letter to the committee for 
raising the naval pillar, 209.—An- 
swer to ditto, 212 
Fleurieu’s account of Marchand’s voy- 
age round the world, 517 
Flora, 347 
Foreign Literature. See LiTeRarvuRe. 





— Maps and Charts, . 581 
Foudras’ Marengo, 453 
Fowle on the fevers of the West- 

Indies, 466 
France, Lirerature of, 565 


Frederic William of Prussia, History of 
the reign of, 521 


Frend’s Effect of paper-money on the 
price of provisions, 


340 





INDE X 


GABELL’s sermon, 


106 
Game-laws, Concise thoughts on the, 
463 
120 
Genlis (Madame de)'s La Bruytre 

346 


Geddes’s prefaces, Remarks on, 


the less, 





—— New method 

of instruction for children, 546 
Georgics, French, 510 
German grammar, 227 
Germany, Literature of, 573 


Gibbes on the Bath waters, 226 
Goethe’s Stella, 349 
Goldsmith’s Crimes of cabinets, 455 
Governess, The, 226 


Government, Thoughts on the English, 
215 
Grain, Remarks on the present high 





price of, 456 
Grammar, Concise English, 469 
» German, 227 

Gravid uterus, Anatomy of the, +45 
Greatheed’s sermon, 99 
Great Britain, &c. Description ef, 5335 
Greece, Literary antiquities of, 121 


Gregory’s memorial to the managers of 
the Edinburgh infirmary, 200 —Ae- 
swer to ditto, 200 


HAGER’s Explanation of the elemen- 


tary characters of the Chinese, 361 
Hall’s sermon, Examination of, 358 
Halloran’s serinon, 459 
Hampshire (Annual) repository, 89 
Happy fathily, 346 
Harris (Catharine)’s Edwardjna, 35% 


Haweis’s Raply to Milner's “ Animad- 


versions,” 352 
Hayley on Sculpture, 48 
Heat, Theory of, 554 


Helme (Eliz)’s translation of Campe’s 
« Cortez,”’ 346 
Henry, or the foundling, 227 
Historical account of parishes in Mid~- 
dlesex, 443 
History of epidemic and pestilential 
diseases, 260 
—— of the reign of Frederic Wil- 





liam IT, of Prussia, 521 
of Scotland, 251 
Holland, Literature of, 574 
Holman’s What a blunder! 253 
Homme des champs, 510 
Horatio of Holstein, 116 


Horse-shoeing, Account of the various 
methods of, +66 
Hospital pupil, 226 
Howe, Monody on the death of earl, 
29 
Hughes's Historical view of the rise, &.. 
of the principles of Jacobinism, 11% 
Huil on plileginatia dolens, 3 


“se 





Huntingford’s discourses, 432 
Hardis’s Favorite village, 83 
Hymn to the earth, 548 
INDIAN antiquities, 295 
Inquiry into the causes and remedies of 
the late and present scarcity, 97 
~——— into the nature of monopoly and 
forestalling, 
——— into-the symptoms and causes of 
syncope anginosa, 79 
(Practical) into disordered re- 
S$piration, 315 
Institute (French National), Memoirs 
of the, 481 
Instruction (New method of) for chil- 
dren, 546 
Investigation of the cause of the present 
high price of provisions, 92 


—————-, (Calm) of the circumstances 
that bave led to the present searcity 





of grain, » 219 
Ireland, Political, commercial, and civil 
state of, 218 

’s Rimualdo, 474 

Irish nation, Letters on the, 429 
Irving’s Life of R. Fergusson, . 17 
Italy, Literature of, 575 
——, Picturesque tour to, 504 


JACOBINISM, Historical view .of the 


rise, &c. of the principles of, 119 
amaica, Diseases of the army in, 153 
aqueline of Olzeburg, 115 
eannette, 356 
erram’s sermon, 107 
ohanna of Montfaycon, 114 

Kaccaydpa Levdouavris, 470 
Kemble’s Point of honor, 233 


Kendall (A.)’s Tales of the abbey, 235 
Killaloe (Bishop of)’s sermon, 104 


Kingdcn’s sermon, 225 
Kirwan on the analysis of mineral wa- 
ters, 189 


Kotzebue’s Birth-day, 
———-- Johanna of Montfaucon, 114 


LABILLARDIERE’s Account of a 


voyage insearch of La Pérouse, 268 


La Eruyére the less, 346 
Laing’s History of Scotland, 251 
Lane’s Principles of English farriery 
vindicated, 468 
Leander and Hero, 250 
Lecture on heads, 480 
* Legislative power under Charlemagne, 
’ S€2 
Lempriere on the diseases of the army 
in Jamaica, 153 


Lepontine Alps, Travels through the, 
090 





INDE X 





Letter on Buonaparte’s proposals,, 45¢ 
- to the committee for raising the 














naval pillar, 209, 212 
- to Mr. Efon, 118 
to Mr. Pitt, 3358 
Letters of Cursitor, 92 
on the Irish nation, 429 
written during a residence in 
England, 334 
Life of Rhunkenius, . 542 
Limiting the price of wheat, Refiections 
on the justice of, 456 
Lincoln (Eishop of)’s charge, 103 
Lipscomb on the history and cure of 
asthma, . 245 
Literary antiquities of Greece, 124 
LireERATURE (FoREIGN). 
France, 565 
Germany, 573 
Hollagd, 574 
Italy, 575 
Littlejohn’s Mistake, 355 
Luke’s sermon, 224 
Lysons’s Account of parishes in Middle 
SEX, 443 
MACKENZIL’s sermons, 258 


Macpherson, Memoirs of Charles, 448 
Malham’s Searcity of wheat considered, 


99 

Malone’s edition of Dryden’s pfose 
works, 35 
Mangin’s Notions mathématiques de 
chimie et de médcciné, 554 


Manners and opinions in the French re- 
public, Sketches of the state of, 183 


Maps, Review of, 577 
Marchand’s voyage round the world, 

517 
Marengo, 4538 
Maritime commerce, - 546 


Maish’s vindication of the “ History of 
the politics of Great Britain and 








France,” S18 
Mary-Jane, 236 
Maurice’s Indian antiquities, 295 

poems, S00 
Maximum, A, 455 
Mcister’s Letters during a residence in 

England, 334 

Memoirs of C. Macpherson, 448 
—-- (Political and military) of Eu- 

‘rope S41 
———-- of the National Institute - of 

France, 481 
Middlesex, Account of parishes in, 443 
Millennium, 224 


Milner’s Animadversions on Haweis’s 
**History of the church of Christ,” 


529.—Haweis’s reply to ditto, 332 
Mineral waters, Essay on the analysis of, 


189 
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IN DE X. 


Miscellany, Wilk Whimsieal’s, 357 


Mistake, The, 355 
Modest apology for the Roman-catholics 
of Great Britain, 63 
Monk-wood priory, 236 
Monopoly and forestalling, Inquiry into 
the nature of, 95 
Moorcroft on the various methods of 
shoeing horses, 466 
Morgan's sermon, 344 


Morris on monopoly and forestalling, 95 
Mosaic institutions compared with those 


of the Hindoos, 172 
Moseley on sugar, 109 
Mysterious lover, 357 


NASMITH’s Duties of overseers of the 

poor, 238 
Nason’s Aphono and Ethina, lil 
National Institute, Memoirs of the, 481 
Nile, Ode on the victory of the, 348 


Nisbet’s Clinical guide, 412 
Noehden’s German grammar, ° 227 
Notions mathématiques de chimie et de 
+ médecine, 554 
Novets, Romances, &c. 
Adonia, 474 
Aokerwick castle, 235 
Cavern of Strozzi, 355 
Child of hope, 115 
Dangerous sports, 227 
Dauyhter of adoption, 234 
Edwardina, 354 
Eliza, 356 
Elliott, 353 
Ermina Montrose, 355 
Flora, 347 
Governess, 228 
Happy family, 346 
Henry, 227 
Horatio of Holstein, 116 
aqueline of Olzeburg, 115 
Jeanne 356 
Mary- Jane, 236 
Mistake, 355 
Monk-wood priory, 236 


Prize for youthful obedience, 228 
Rational exhibition for children, 228 


Rimualdo, 474 
Runaway, 474 
Sailors, 235 
School for fashion, 479 
Ehort.story, 116 
Soldier. bos, 475 
Spirit of Turretville, 114 
Spoiled child, 346 
Tales of the abbey, 235 
Tales of truth, 475 
Tourville, 357 
Village orphan, 469 


OATH (coronation), Comsiderations on 
460 


Onslow’s sermon, 224 
Opinion (public), Further thoughts on 

the present state of, 216 
Orestes (The) of Euripides, 1, 197 
Orphans, The, 114 
Ornithology, Complete and elementary 

treatise of, 557 


Overseers of the poor, Duties of, 238 


PAPER-MONEY (Effect of) on the 





price of provisions, 340 
Parishes in Middlesex, Account of, 443 
Parkiason’s Dangerous sports, 227 

Hospital pupil, 226 
Parry on syncope anginosa, "9 
Pattern of Christian prudence, 223 
Peace and war (Different effects of) on 

the price of bread-corn, 220 
Pearson’s Prayers for families, 342 


— sermon, 105, 106 
Peerage (Enylish), Refiections on the late 
augmentations of the, 206 
Penal laws against Irish catholics, Let- 
ter on the proposed repeal of, 462 
Penn on the present state of public opi- 
nion, 216 
Periplds of the Erythrean sea, 11, 145 
Pérouse (La), Voyage in search of, 268 





Phlegmatia dolens, Essay on, 345 
Plienissx of Euripides, 377 
Physic and surgery, Edinburgh practice 

of, 464 


Phytologia, 53, 303 
Picturesque tour to Switzerland and 

Italy, 504 
Pilkington (Mrs.)’s Henry, 227 
Spoiled child, 346 
Pillar (naval), Letter to the committee 

for rgising the, 209, 212 








Pizarro, Critical remarks on, 480 
Plain thoughts submitted to plain un- 
derstandings, 459 
Plan for preserving portraits of distin- 
guished characters, 475 
Playfair on the Asiatic establishments of 
Great Britain, 438 
PoeiRry. 
Alfred, 160 
Allan Ramsay's poems, 73 
Anne Bannerman’s poems, +» 455 
Aphono and Ethima, lil 
Eritain delivered, 472 
- preserved, 109 
Collier’s poems, 195 


Edmond, orphan of the castle, 113, 
Elegy in the gardens of Ispahan, 228 


Equanimity, 113 
Favorite village, 83 
Hymn to the earth, 348 
Kaccavipa fevdouarrig, 470 
Leander and Hero, 230 
Maurice’s poems, 300 


Millennium, 324 





GOde on the victory of the Nile 348 
Revolution, 472 
Suspiria Oceani, 229 


Verses to the memory of J. Warton, 


230 
' Virginia, 350 
Wake’s poems, 347 


Political essays on popular subjects, 217 
Political and military memoirs of Eu- 
rope, ‘ 541 
Political and moral state of society, Re- 
fiections on the, 216 
Poor, Duties of overseers of the, 238 
Poor-laws, Present state and influence of 
the, 236.—Remarks on ditto, 238 
Porson's edition of Euripides’s Orestes, 
1, 137 

- of the Phenisse, 377 
Portraits of distinguished characters, 
Plan for preserving, 475 
Postscript to an answer to F, Eyre, 223 
Pott’s Pattern of Christian prudence, 
223 

Poulter’s sermons, 457 
Pouvoir législatif sous Charlemagne, 
562 





Prayers for families, 
Priestley’s Comparison of the imstitu- 
tions of Moses with those of the Hin- 


doos, 172 
Principles of English farriery vindicated, 
468 

Prize for youthful obedience, 228 


Provisions—Letter on the influence of 
the stoppage of issues in specie at the 
bank, on the price of provisions, 338, 
—Observations on ditto, 340.—The 
point in dispute examined, 340 

» Investigation of the cause 

of the present high price of, 92 

» Observations on the present 

high price of, 98 

» Short thoughts on the pre- 

sent price of, 221 

» Thoughts on the present 
high price of, og 

ae, True causes of our present 














distress for, 94 
Prouville (De)’s Legislative power 
under Charlemagne, 562 


Puerilia, 22 


RADICAL means of counteracting the 


present scarcity, 456 
Ramsay (Allan,’s poems, 73 
Reeves on the coronation- oath, 460 
Register (New annual), for 1799 26 


Religious divisions, Reflexions concern- 
ing 106 


Remarks on the “ History of the poli- 
ties of Great Britain and France,” 
318 


318 —Reply to ditto, 


INDEX 


342 








Remarks on the present high price of 
grain, 456 
Respiration (disordered), Practical in- 
quiry into, 315.—Review ofditto, 344 
Review of Maps and Charts, 577 


Revolution, The, 472 
Rhunkenius, Life of, 542 
Rimualdo, 414 
Ritchie's Political and military ‘memoirs 

of Europe, 341 
Robinson’s Examination of Hall’s ser- 

mon, 358 


Rome, Caution against the abominations 


of the church of, 342 
Ranaway, The, 474 
SAILORS, The, 235 


Saunders on the poor-laws, 236.—Re- 
marks on ditto, 238 
Scarcity, Inquiry into the causes and re- 
medies of the late and present, 97 
-, Radical means of counteract- 
ing the present, 456 
~————, War the real cause of the pre- 
sent, 91 
—- of grain, Investigation of the 
circumstances that have led to the 








present, 219 
——— of wheat considered, 99 
School for fashion, 479 
Scobell's sermon, 107 
Scotland, History of, 251 
Sculpture, Essay on, 48 


Ségur’s History of the reign of Erederie 
William I. of Prussia, 521 


SexmMon, by Agutter, 459 
Baseley, 348 
Beaver, 225 
Belsham, 458 
bishop of Killaloe, 104 


bishop of Winchester, 457 


Butler, 543 
Daubeny, 225 
Dennis, 460 
Disney, 235 
Gabell, 106 
Greatheed, 99 
Halloran, 459 
Jerram, 107 
Kingdon, 225 
Luke, 224 
Morgan, S44 
Onslow, 224 
Pearson, 105, 106 
Seobell, 107 
Skurray, 107 
Urwick, 342 
Walker, 343 
Whitmore, 342 
Sermons, by Cadogan, 415 
Huntingford, 432 
Mackenzie, 288 
Poulter, 457 




















IN D-E X, 


Shaw’s General zodlogy, 18 
Shepherd’s Orphans, 114 
Shoeing horses, Account of the various 


methods of, 466 
Short story, 116 
Sickelmore’s Mary-Jane, 236 


Sketches of the state of manners and opi- 

nions in the French republic, 183 
Skurray’s sermon, 7 
Smith’s Runaway, 474 
Society, Refiections on the political and 

moral state of, 216 
for the encouragement of arts, 





Transactions of the, 426 
Soldier boy, The, 475 
Somerville (Eliz.)’s Flora, 847 
Spirit of Turretville, Li¢ 
Spoiled child, 346 
Sports, Dangerous, 227 


Stacey on the faijure ef turnep crops, 


240 
Stella, 349 
Steyens’s Lecture on heads, 480 
Stolberg’s Hymn to the earth, 348 


Strictures on the Asiatic establishments 


of Great Britain, 438 
Sugar, Treatise on, 109 
Suspiria Oceani, 229 


Switzerland and Italy, Picturesque tour 


to, 504 
Syncope anginosa, Inquiry concerning, 
79 

System of dissections, 107 


TABLEAU de ta Grande Brétagne, 535 





Tales of the abbey, 235 
of truth, 475 
Teacher’s assistant in English compo- 
sition, 468 


Teshoo Lama, Embassy to the, 177, 419 
Thicknesse (Mrs.)’s School for “ar 
47 
Thomas’s Monk-wood priory, 236 
Thoughts on the best modes of carrying 
into effect the system of economy re- 
commended in his majesty’s procla- 
mation, 455 
on the Enzlish government, 215 
on the present high price of 
provisions, 
(Plain) submitted to plain un- 











derstandings, 459 
Tithes, Inquiry concerning a commuta- 
tion of, 402 
Tourville, 357 
Traité des maladies Vénériennes, 549 


Transactions of the society fur the en- 
couragement of arts, 426 
Travels through the Lepontine Alps, 390 
Trotter's Suspiria Oceani, 229 
‘Tucker's Union or separation, 218 


Turkey merchant's letter to Mr. Eton, 


113 
Turnep crops, Observations on the 
failure of, 2 


Turver’s Account of an embassy to the 


Teshoo Lama, 77, 419 
UNION or separation, 213 
Urwick’s sermon, 342 


445 


Uterus, Anatomy of the gravid, 


VENEREAL diseases, Treatise on, 549 





Vicissitudes of early life, 355 
Village, The favorite, 83 
orphan, 469 
Vincent’s Periplas of the Erythrean sea, 
11, 145 

Virginia, 350 
Vita Davidis Rhunkenii, 542 
Voyage in search of La Pérouse, 68 


Voyage Pittoresque en Suisse et en 
Italie, 504 
Voyage round the world, 517 


WAITHMAN’s War proved to be the 

real cause of the present scarcity, 91 
Wake’s poems, 347 
Wakefield’s Select essays of Dio Chry- 





sostom, 117 
Walker’s sermon, 345 
- Teacher's assistant, 403 


War the real cause of the present scar- 
city, 9! 
—- (defensive), Answer to bishop of 
Rochester on the lawfulness of, 239 
Warton, Verses to the memory of Jo- 
seph, 230) 
Waters (mineral), Essay on the analysis 
of, 189 
Webster's History of epidemic and pest:- 
lential diseases, 260 
Wharton on Bruce’s Travels, 66 
What a blunder! 233 
Wheat, Justice of limniting the price ot, 


, 456 

——-- (Scarcity of) considered, yy 
Whitehouse’s translation of Stolberg’s 
“ Hymn to the earth,” 348 

W hitmore’s sermon, $42 
Why are you a churchmen ? 544 
Whyttenbach’s Lite of Rhuakenius, 
S+2 

Will Whimsical’s miscellany, 357 


Williams (Miss)’s Sketches of the state 
of manners and opinions ia the French 


republic, 183 
Withs's English grammar, 460 
Winchester (Bishop of)'s sermon, 457 
Woodhouse’s charge, 457 
YEATES (Mr.)’s Eliza, 356 
Zodlogy, Geaeral, ls 
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Page 361, line 7, for entit/es /t to read deserves, 
366, = 15, for empiricul read empinic. 
371, — 29, for allegorica! read colloquial. 
458, .— 42, for methodical tead methodistical. 
463, — 43, dele to de. 
464, 9, for reversion read revision, 


‘6, — 20, for levelled read bevelled. 
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